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BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 





CHAPTER I. 


*T is morn upon the Alpine snow, 

*T is dawn within the vale below, 
And in the shadowy streets appear 
The mule and noisy muleteer, 

And tinklings fill the rosy air, 

Until the mountain pass seems there, 
Up whose steep pathway scarcely stire 
The long, slow line of travelers. 


He who has traveled in Switzerland, needs not to 
be told of many strange sensations which are as pe- 
culiar to the country as are the lakes, mountains and 
glaciers, though not as frequently, and certainly never 
as accurately described. One of these sensations is 
experienced by the traveler who has taken his night’s 
rest at some quiet inn, perchance at the foot of some 





great pass, which on the following day he intends to 
traverse, or at the base of some magnificent range of 
mountains, which thus far has been veiled in impene- 
trable clouds. Perchance he has slept soundly, per- 


‘chance, from over fatigue,-he has tossed from side to 


side with mingled dozings and dreams; but in any 
case the inevitable dark hour before dawn finds him 
bereft of slumber, and full of pleasing anxiety and 
impatient for the day. 

Suppose, for instance, he has rested at that tolerably 
comfortable inn, the Golden Lion, in that most cheer- 
less village of Hospenthal, and with the coming day 
expects to surmount the last height of the Great Saint 
Gothard, and to view, for the first time, below him 
the Palestine to all his pilgrim dreams and fancies— 
Italy! Or, suppose he has entered Chamouni, en- 
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veloped in the drizzly dusk of a misty day, and has 
as yet seen nothing but the dreariest and muddiest of 
villages, which might, for aught he can see, be situ- 
ated in the midst of one of the flat marshes of Hol- 
land; and suppose he has been assured by the land- 
lord and the “ oldest guides’”’ that the morrow would 
be clear, and afford a fine view of the ‘“‘ monarch of 
mountains ;”’ in either case, with what impatience 
would that last hour before day be spent! How 
often has the hand which now guides the pen along 
these lines drawn aside the curtains of the little 
chambers of the Swiss inns, to watch the progress 
of the first red streak that heralded the morn! The 
clear, silvery voice of the crowing cock is then 
doubly beautiful; which one rather seems to hear 
with the heart than with the ear. The sounds pe- 
culiar to the time gradually increase—there is the 
low of distant le and bleating of goats, and the 
rural tinklings of bells, near and distant, mingled now 
and then with the voice of the herdsman, till these 
sounds, with the time and place, produce that inde- 
scribable sensation, peculiar as it is pleasurable, and 
which can hardly be felt elsewhere than in Switzer- 
land. Such were the feelings experienced one calm 
morning, in early autumn, by the guests at the Hotel 
de la Tour, in the quiet town of Martigny. 

Over the summits of the Great Saint Bernard the 
sky was already flushed with the full glow of the 
morning, while in the depths of the vale, where the 
rapid Rhone and the still more turbulent and flashing 
Drance are wedded, and where the quiet, though 
piigrim-honored, town of Martigny sits with its 
ruined tower and its convent, the dawn had scarcely 
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“It’s a vile habit,” continued he, as he adjusted 
the ropes and straps, ‘and my old friend the Count 
de Brera, whom I once had the honor of serving, 
lost his head by innocently talking treason to himself; 
and the Marchioness Brabanto, who gave me a cer- 
tificate as being the best courier in Italy, once in- 
dulged in the pleasure of recounting to lierself the 
delights of a charming flirtation which she had had 
with a dashing young courtier, without being aware 


penetrated the cloud of mist which nightly gathers 
over the village. But already there was heard the 
mingled voices of impatient couriers, of tardy guides 
and no less tardy mule-drivers. Some preparing to 
convey their employers, not to say victims, over the 
Téte Noire, or Col de Balme, to Chamouni—others 
up the Valley of the Rhone toward Sion, but still 
more to make the celebrated and dangerous pass of 
the Great Saint Bernard. 

‘“‘T say,” said an old gray-haired courier, who was 
helping a guide to strap a portmanteau upon a mule, 
‘“T say, Master Dominic, do you know how much 
of a company we shall have to-day ?”’ 

‘Some twenty, I should think,’’ answered the 
otler, making a wry face as he tightened a buckle. 

* Well, well,’’ rejoined the old man, ‘1 have been 
over with more, and frequently with less. I crossed 
it with Napoleon’’—and the veteran courier raised 
his hat, as if the very name of his old general should 
not go by without a salute—‘ and I have crossed it 
alone ; but that’s not pleasant, for it ’sa lonesome way 
unless one talks to one’s self, and that ’s a bad habit.”’ 

Whatever the habit may be, however, our friend 
Martin (for so we may as well call him, as we shal! 
have occasion to see much of him, and if we may 
not call our courier our friend we shall be but for- 
lorn wayfarers during our pilgrimage) was particu- 
larly addicted to it; so much so, indeed, that before 
you had been in his company a day, if you chose to 
listen, you might become initiated into all the myste- 
ries of his present schemes and difficulties, and not 
unfrequently be amused with reminiscences of days 





long since past. 





that her husband’s ears were also being edified with 
the same story in the adjoining arbor. And it is a 
well-known fact, that the Grand Duke ” but 
there, we might follow the old courier’s discourse 
for at least another quarter of an hour—for the guide 
who had been assisting him was now gone to the 
stables for another mule, and Martin was talking 
all this time to himself. 

By this time however the court-yard of the La 
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Tour was full of travelers, guides, couriers, mules 
and confusion. There was a tall, handsome young 
priest, with his broad-brimmed hat and long black 
gown; there, too, was a great burly, lubberly old 
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monk—we say “old,” tor it is an appellation gene- 
rally applied indiscriminately to monks of all ages; 
but our present supporter of the snuff-box and snuff- 
brown cowl was neither old nor young, but com- 
fortably quartered, as one may say, at the half-way 
house, where it is supposed age tempers the exhila- 
rating cup of youth with the tranquilizing drug of 
reason, and where the imbiber is generally expected 
to contemplate with dissatisfaction the tortuous path 
on one side, which has at last brought him up to his 
present point, and to survey the other with a resolve 
that his descent shall be-more in accordance with a 
bee-line. There, too, were pedestrians, with their 
knapsacks and Alp-staffs, the latter branded in spiral 
lines with the names of the various places of note 
which their owners had visited— 


To chronicle, when all is done, 
The dangerous heights his feet have won. 
So toils through life the pilgrim soul, 
*Mid rocky ways and valleys fair, 
At every base or glorious goal 
His staff receives the record there: 
The names that shall forever twine 
And blossom like a fragrant vine, 
Or like a serpent round it cling, 
Eternally to writhe and sting! 


There, observe for a moment that tall and slender 
youth, who, having already shouldered his knapsack, 
stands in the doorway, leaning on his staff and con- 
templating the sky, as if to gather some hint of the 
character of the day which is to follow. He wears 
a broad-rimmed, picturesque hat, a light German 





blouse, and his wide collar, unconfined at the throat, 


exhibits that rarest of all features, a beautiful neck. 


His hair is long, wavy and flaxen; in the sunlight it 
would appear golden, but in the shade a soft, flossy 
blonde, like the silk dyed in sunshine, which some- 
times haloes the head of a child. Such hair only 
accompanies the most delicately woven natures, as 
a type of the exquisite texture of the brain. His 
large blue eyes are full of feeling and tenderness, 
and as lustrous and deep as the sky which they are 
now reflecting. 

“Our company is English, eh?” said Dominic to 
Martin, as they were saddling the last mule. 

‘* Not a bit of it,’? answered the courier, with 
emphasis. For you must be aware that your thorough 
bred courier, speaking all the civilized languages of 
the earth, who knows all the inns, ay, and the outs 
too, of every road in Europe, and, according to the 
experience of some travelers, may be considered the 
most dexterous highwayman abroad, is the truest of 
cosmopolites ; never appearing to have any interest 
in any country other than that to which his employer 
belongs. 

** No, Master Dominic, none of your English. 
Though far be it from me to speak ill of that nation, 
for I have traveled with many of its noblest families, 
and have given general satisfaction, as my books of 
certificates for the last forty years will show. No— 
none of your English, but out and out Ameri- 
cans.”’ 

‘*Oh, well, that’s all the same,’’ said the guide, 
with unaffected indifference. 

‘* All the same!” ejaculated Martin, giving vent 
to a low whistle. ‘All the same! Ask the old 
gentleman about that, my friend! Hey, here they 
come.” 

‘¢ What, is that our company ?”’ inquired the guide, 

pointing to an old gentleman and two ladies who had 
just made their appearance at the door. 
_. Ay, ay;’’ answered the other-tartly ; “fly round, 
man—fly round! Don’t you see the ladies are im- 
patient and the old gentleman looks cloudy—he ’!| 
thunder presently ; and I’m rather stale milk to bear 
that; it sours me.”’ 

‘* What, that old man with the red neckcloth and 
big breastpin?’’ rejoined Dominic, gathering up:the 
bridle. 

“ Tush, man!’ said Martin, with a scowl, “it’s 
a pure diamond. None but a gentleman of the first 
water could wear a year’s income, carriage, livery 
and all, on his breast, as he does. Come, bestir your- 
self to-day, and have an eye to the trindgeldt.””’ 

‘ Is that his daughter ?’’ eagerly inquired the guide. 

“ Ay, ay—bestir, bestir !’’ was the laconic answer. 

‘* By all the saints,” murmured Dominic, “ it’s 
well for Jacque’s back that it isn’t a young man’s 
heart, or the proud beauty of my mistress there 
would break it. Come, hold up your. head, old 
fellow, you’ve got a burthen worth bearing to-day ; 
not the fat wife of a burgomaster, like the last.’’ 
Thus addressing his mule, Dominic led the animal 
up in front of the waiting group, while Martin and a 
boy brought up the other two. 
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CHAPTER II. 


There rides the stately maid, her hair 
Blown backward from her forehead fair ; 
Her eyes, in beauty’s rare excess, 

Shine darkling as the wandering tress 
That on her cheek delights to dance, 

And love-ligkt lingers where they glance. 





The starting of a-eompany for a day’s journey is 
very much like the beginning of some of Shak- 
speare’s plays—there is a deal of commotion among 
the domestics and minor characters before the prin* 
cipal persons are permitted to appear on the stage. 
Inasmuch as a small volume might be filled with the 
noise, fuss and nonsense preceding the departure of 
a traveling party from a Swiss village inn, we will 
here make a slight hiatus in our dramatic panorama, 
and at once shift the wings, set the flat, and ring up 
the curtain upon a ‘scene in the Alps, and discover 
our whole dramatis personre winding their slow up- 
ward way, while an imaginary orchestra plays the 
‘¢ Ranse de Vache.”? Preceding the general cortege 
some half a dozen mules, laden with the luggage of 
the party, toiled slowly on, and appeared in the dis- 
tance, with their great humps, like dwarf dromeda- 
ries. Foremost after these went the vagabondish 
drivers, killing the time between singing coarse 
songs, swearing at the mules, and now and then 
plotting some rascality against their employers. 
Next followed a small but gay company of Italians, 
among which, it was rumored, there was a Neapoli- 
tan prince. After them rode the handsome young 
priest and snuff-brown monk before alluded to. 
While, interspersed between the mules, plodded on 
numerous pedestrians, of almost all ages, nations 
and conditions. After these came Martin, holding | 
garrulous converse with the old gentleman, his mas- 
ter. The latter was a tall and somewhat corpulent 
individual, well on to seventy years of age, though 
from his agility, and the scrupulous gayety of his 





the deception of which was almost perfect, and the 
teeth, which at this distance we cannot venture to 
call false, he would generally have been taken for a 
person of not above fifty, and even at that in a good 
state of preservation. How much of his youthful 
appearance was put on we do not care to inquire; 
but that he was not a mere thing ot padding, paints, 
and dye-stuffs, built upon a rickety old skeleton, like 
the celebrated ‘‘ made up man” at Florence, we can 
aver; for we have seen him amid circumstances 
particularly hazardous to such frail works of art. 
A walking piece of human ingenuity, a perambu- 
lating figure of wax and water colors, would make 
but poor headway in crossing the Great Saint Ber- 
yard in a snow-storm. 

No—Archibald Durham, Esq., better known for 
the last thirty years from one end of the Union to the 
other as ‘‘ Old Archy,’’? was no man of wax, but one 
of sturdy proportions, whose weakness was his 
vanity, and whose real strength, independent of his 
physique, lay in the large fortune which he had 
amassed in the hide and tallow business. We said 
he was known as ‘‘ Old Archy,’’ certainly—that is, 
we mean behind his back—but to his face he was 
invariably accosted as ‘‘ Colonel Durham;” a title 
which his vanity never allowed him to disclaim, 
though what right he could establish to this warlike 
appellation, it would be doubtless as difficult for him 
as for us to say. His claim to it, however, was as 
valid we imagine as are nine-tenths of the honorary 
soubriquets which our countrymen are so fond of 
bestowing and receiving. Still, it may be urged that 
as every man in America is a sovereign, and as that 
is supposed to be a compound of all inferior honors, 
he has a right to any lesser title which he may 
choose to assume—with the same propriety that Na- 
poleon wore the uniform of an officer of the light in- 
fantry of the guard, or as the young Emperor of 
Austria wears the dress of a captain of cavalry. 
Therefore, take notice, oh ye transatlantic cavilers, 
who sneer at us asa title-loving nation, be hence- 
forth enlightened, and know that we have a royal 
right to any honorable prefix which we may choose 
to adopt, and that such prefixes receive lustre rather 
than confer it when thus used. Such a thought, 
doubtless, would have furnished infinite gratification 
to Col. Durham, in thus affording an ample excuse, 
if indeed he ever required one, for the adoption of 
this warlike title. But no, his vanity called for none— 
the royal personal pronoun “ we’’ would have fallen 
as easily and naturally from his lips, as if he had cut 
his teeth on the end of a sceptre instead of a spoon- 
handle, and had been cradled on the throne of the 
Georges instead of in a New Hampshire sugar-trough. 

But stand aside a moment, and let this important 
bearer of dignity and Murray’s Guide-Book pass. 
The path is here just wide enough to let the rider by 
without our running the risk of being crushed be- 
tween the mule and the rocks, or being pushed over 
the precipice. For be it known, your fuithful chroni- 
cler of a pilgrimage must needs sort with the pedes- 
trians, and wear the dust of travel on his sandal 





dress and manner, not to mention the brown wig, 


shoon, otherwise he cannot drop back to hear and 
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see what is going on in the rear, nor make a short | 


cut across, by some by-path, and thus gain the head 
of the company. But, see, who comes here! 

‘* Upon her little palfrey white 

Ye mayden sitteth eke upright— 

Her hair is blacke as ye midnight, 

Her eyes also. 

Her cheeks have snairy dimples in, 

And Cupid’s thumb hath touched her chin, 

And silken soft her lily skin— 

Her lips like crimson rose-leaves bin 

About her teeth of snow.” 

Oh, ye rare old minstrels! who wrought in the early 
vineyards of English song, whose strains melt on the 
lips and glow within the heart, with that pure aro- 
matic flavor which only old wine has! When you 
sung, the dews were still fresh within the violets, 
butter-cups and morning-glories, which made redo- 
lent the bowers of your minstrelsy ; and the luscious 
grapes of fancy, which yielded you their delicious 
juice, were not then handled and toyed with by rude 
hands till their beautiful blue was brushed away, nor 
yet by daring and inexperienced fingers plucked be- 
fore they were ripe. To sing the charms of beauti- 
ful high-born ladies was your vocation. The image 
of a lovely maiden passed into your hearts and was 
there dissolved in the pure wine of poesy, and poured 
again in song to delight mankind forever! The 
world has heard these morning larks “singing at 
heaven’s gate,’’ and what wonder that it now goes 
carelessly by, and hears not the ground-sparrows 
twittering in the grass. We may still, like Ruth, 
glean in the harvest-fields of Apollo, but we fear the 
master has not followed the example of Boaz, and 
ordered his reapers to let us glean even among the 
sheaves and reproach us not: and to let fall some of 
the handfuls of purpose for us, and leave them that 
we may glean them, and rebuke us not. There have 
been many, however, who have gleaned there with- 
out permission, and some with much profit; but 
never any without running the risk of being dogged 
off, and sorely torn to pieces by Apollo’s hounds— 
the critics. 

The lover or the novelist who would now wish to 
adorn his cabinet or pages with the likeness of his 
mistress or his heroine, needs do only as we have 
done—look through the galleries of those charming 
old masters, and find as it were a pictured prophecy 
of the object of his passion or his theme. 

Eveline Montrose, who now rode beside us, 
gazing alternately from chasm to snowy cliff with 
the rapt and delighted vision of a sybil, could not be 
more distinctly portrayed than in the few lines of the 
old poet above quoted; and we, in our inability to 
describe her, are forced to exclaim— 

Time was when with the unrestraint 
Of an enamoured soul and hand, 
In lieu of these cold words that faint 
And waver like a willow wand 
Before the vision I would paint— 
I would have seized the ready brush, 
And with the limner’s better art 

Poured out the softer hues that fiush 

And flow within the painter’s heart— 





Have shown you where she passed or stood 
Between the Alpine light and shade— 
Her stately form, her air subdued, 
Her dark eye mellowing to the mood 
That round her inmost spirit played. 
I would have wrought the daylight through 
To give what yet before me beams, 
And ceased at eve but to renew 
The impassioned labor in my dreams. 
But this is past—life takes and gives, 
And o’er the dust of hopes long gone 
The vision brightens as it lives, 
And mocks the hand that would have drawn! 
But we think we hear you, gentle reader, exclaim 
‘there is somewhat too much of this’’—and you are 
pleased to call it ‘‘tedious!”? Nay, then, friend, we 
warn you that there is much more mutter of the 
same kind to follow, and in answer to your accusa- 
tion of ‘‘ tedious,’’ we are constrained to reply with 
the innocent Dogberry, “It pleases your worship to 
say so ;—but, truly, for mine own part, if I were as 
tedious as a king, I could find in my heart to bestow 
it all on your worship.” 
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Our fair pilgrim was the step-daughter of the gen- 
tleman just in advance, whom we have described, 
and the daughter of the middle-aged lady riding there, 
next behind Eveline, whom we have not as yet had 
the honor to introduce to you. Mrs. Durham had 
been a belle in her day, and after refusing one hun- 
dred and thirty suitors!—a fact which she delighted 
in impressing upon her daughter’s memory—she at 
iast bestowed her affections and fortune upon a 
young gentleman of the theatrical profession, whose 
handsome figure and charming manner had carried 
her heart captive, which had withstood the attacks 
of fame and wealth on several noted occasions. But 
Mr. Montrose, who then left the stage, survived but 
a few years to enjoy the possession of the prize 
which he had without labor carried off, to the won- 
der of the community, from so many substantial and 
formidable rivals. The lady, having in the first in- 
stance followed the dictates of her heart, to the dis- 
pleasure of all her friends and relatives, in the second 
instance, in her marriage with Col. Archibald Dur- 
ham, she could afford to follow the dictates of less 
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noble considerations, and have an eye to worldly cir- 
cumstances, as well as to appease her friends and re- 
gain their confidence. That a woman of thirty who 
marries an estate, a carriage and livery, with a man 
somewhere on the premises, older than her own 
father, makes in reality much of a sacrifice, we can- 
not believe. At that age she’s her own mistress, 
and the chances are, has no heart to consult in the 
matter. She marries position, to which the old man 
is a mere appendage, somewhere in the background ; 
a situation, doubtless, she determines he shall for the 
future occupy. She does not, however, always suc- 
ceed in this latter praiseworthy determination—at 
least Mrs. Durham did not. On the contrary, Col. 
Durham came out stronger than ever, until it seemed 
as if he had found the philosopher’s elixir of life, 
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which appellations he answered to, without wincing 
amuscle. Dummy wasa small, sallow-complexioned 
man, and wore a large foxy wig, evidently one which 
his master had long since discarded, and which so 
far from being a fit, had to be held on whenever the 
wearer had occasion to remove his hat; which in- 
convenient operation Dummy had faithfully per- 
formed for the last twenty years. Well, there was 
Dummy, trudging along at the heels of his mistress’ 
mule, and by the direction of the guide, and accord- 
ing toa common custom in the mountain passes of 
Switzerland, was holding on to the tail of the ani- 
mal for assistance in the difficult ascent. 

They were now already advanced some four or 
five hours on their skyward journey, and as the 
peaks and chasms increased in height and depth, the 
sublimity of the scene seemed to awe all hearts, and 
to set a seal for a time on every lip. Eveline, to 
whom the Alps and Italy had always been as holy 
land, and the shrines at which her spirit ever had 
prayed to kneel, now felt her heart overflowing with 
that deep sense of satisfaction which only the realiza- 
tion of a long cherished dream can give. Her soul 
seemed to expand and unfold its wings, as if con- 
scious of mounting nearer to its native heaven, and 














and every year appeared to bring him out gayer and 
more bustling than before. At last, what between 
his rejuvination and her rapid antiquation, it seemed 
as if they had made a compromise, and had deter- 
mined to meet half way, that is to say, somewhere 
in the vicinity of fifty. So it came to pass, that 
Mrs. Durham gradually saw her world of admirers 
fade away like the creatures of a vision, but beheld 
them again as rapidly rise at the side of her beautiful 
daughter. 

This lady was here followed by one trusty old 
male servant, who had been in the employ of her 
present husband for the last forty years, but who was 
of so taciturn a disposition that he usually went by 
the name of “Dummy,” “Old Dummy,” ‘ Little 
Dummy,” and ‘*Dummy Durham,” any one of 
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breathing a more celestial air. The dizzy cliffs and 
hungry gulfs to her conveyed no horrible sensations, 
as they do to some; but all was sublime and beauti- 
ful, and awakened in her breast only the deepest 
sense of love and worship. But let us allow her 
own fancies—chanted lowly in the exquisite music 
of a faultless voice, which seemed modulated to the 
mule-bells measured time—to express for themselves 
those exquisite sensations Which only an enthusiastic 
and poetic nature like hers could feel. And thus 
sang Eveline. 


Oh, it is a pleasure rare, 

Ever to be climbing so; 
Winding upward through the air, 

Till the cloud is left below. 
Upward and forever round, 

On the stairway of the stream, 
With the motion and the sound 

Of processions in a dream; 
While the world below all this 
Lies a fathomless abyss. 


Freedom singeth ever here, 

Where her sandals print the snow ; 
And to her the pines are dear, 
Freely rocking to and fro— 
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Swinging oft like stately ships, 
Where the billowy tempests sport, 
Or, as when the anchor slips 
Down the dreamy waves at port, 
Standing silent as they list, 
While the zephyrs furl the mist. 


Here the well-springs drop their pearls, 
All to Freedom’s music strung, 
And the brooks, like mountain girls, 
Sing the song of Freedom’s tongue— 
And the great hills, stern and staunch, 
Guard her valleys and her lakes, 
And the rolling avalanche 
Blocks the path the invader makes ; 
While her eagle, like a flag, 
Floats in triumph o’er the crag. 


Awhile the murmurous music of her lips was sus- 
pended—perchance the delicate chords of her fancy 
were jarred out of tune by the stumbling mule Per- 
chance her thoughts, beyond all words, had flowed 
into a deeper channel. Perchance—but no—hark 
again! The strain of melody bursts from her heart 
with a freer, wilder cadence, and now flings some- 
what of its light, laughing spray over her uncon- 
scious companions :— 


Yonder an Italian monk 
Rides with countenance serene, 
Brown as some dead oaken trunk 
In a wilderness of green. 
When his small eyes meet with mine, 
Still they seem acquaint with joy, 
I have visions of good wine, 
And rare saddles of chamois ; 
And gray cloisters seem to say, 
‘¢ We will drink before we pray !* 


There ’s a lady and a prince, 
They are lovers it is said; 

One might guess ’t is love he hints, 
From her cheeks’ unsteady red. 
There ’s a Jew, too, with the stock 

Which his bending shoulder bears, 
One of Abraham’s ancient flock, 

And with Israel’s ancient wares; 
And the look his keen eyes send, 
Tells me Pilate was his friend. 


There ’s a priest, whose cornered hat 
Points the trinity by its rim; 
There are girls, with pleasant chat, 
Looking sideways up at him. 
Here is Dominic the guide, 
Tall and pliant like a pine, 
Gay of speech and eagle-eyed, 
And his cheeks are red as wine, 
E’en as they had caught the glow 
From a sunset Alp of snow. 


Oh, it is a pleasure rare, 
Ever to be climbing so, 
Up the streamlet ’s winding stair, 
Till the cloud is left below: 
Pleasanter, than in the spring 
Gathering violets in the dells— 
Music sweeter than the ring 
Of the bees ’mid flower-bells. 
Like an eagle’s spiral flight, 
We go lessening up the height, 
Till the world is out of sight! 


CHAPTER ITI. 


°T is noon far up the mountain side, 

Where flowers and snow the realm divide ; 
And pleasantly, from ledge to ledge, 

Drip o’er the winding pathway’s edge 

The tinklings of slow climbing bells, 

Like waters dropt from hill-side wells; 

And fearfully, from rock to rock, 

With many a wild and roaring shock, 

And tortured like a maniac’s dream, 

Sweeps down the maddened mountain stream ! 
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Already it was past midday, and our company had 
just left the miserable village of St. Pierre, with its 
military column, and its various claims to antiquity, 
and had arrived at that point where the road suddenly 
crossesa fearful abyss, through which the Drance takes 
its headlong way to the valley. Here, witha simulta- 
neous feeling, they all agreed to check their pace for 
a moment, to contemplate the magnificence which 
now lay around and beneath them. Eveline in the 
first instance had not seen what Dominic in the next 
moment pointed out to her—namely, that the beauti- 
ful youth, whom we already had a glimpse of in the 
morning, at Martigny, sat, perched as fearlessly as a 
chamois or an eagle, on a jutting point of rock that 
overhung the dreadful gulf! Although but a short 
distance from where she sat with a feeling of per- 
fect safety on her mule, yet such a difference did 
this small space make, that she shuddered to the 
very depths of her soul to see a human being lodged 
on so perilous a place, from which it seemed thata 
light gust of wind might hurl him into the foamy 
horrors of the depths below. The point he had 
gained was elevated somewhat higher than the road, 
and his feet were carelessly dangling, as one may 





justly say, over eternity. He had chosen this perilous 
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place for the purpose of making an outline in his 
sketch-book of this sublime scene—and the party so 
diversified in age, costume, and condition, which 
now halted below him, could not but add interest to 
the foreground of his picture. By the freedom with 
which his hand passed over the page, and by the 
wild and dreamy air of his whole figure and face, 
you recognized the impassioned painter before look- 
ing at his work— 
There in an open book he drew— 
No amateur, with touches vain— 
But where his rapid pencil flew, 
The stormy Alpland breathed again ! 





His hair streamed back with the breeze from his 
temples, with more than golden, with an almost 
supernatural light, and all his glorious features seemed 
lit with spiritual fancies. 
His form was slight and tall and frail, 
For one so very young and brave ; 
The rose, where all the rest was pale, 
That to his cheek a lustre gave, 
Had something solemn in its hue— 
Like those which drink the tears and dew, 
Beside a loved one’s early grave. 


Such, indeed, was the appearance of this beautiful! 
and fragile youth. And perchance it was the sight 





of this, so little in accordance with the dreadful sub- 
limity of the scene, which drove the color from Eve- 
line’s lips and cheeks back to her heart, as she sat 
with her large Spanish-looking eyes gazing up with 
unconscious steadfastness into his luminous face. 
But she read there no feelings akin to her own. All 
was collected and thoughtful ; enthusiasm lent un- 
disturbed attention, while a recollection of the abyss 
with a shade of fear seemed never to cross his mind. 
What a flood of strange sensations thrilled through 
the maiden’s breast! She had no time or care at that 
moment to fathom their import. She was happy and 








miserable in a breath, with an impulse in her heart 
alternately to laugh and weep, and yet she could do 
neither. Perchance, however, it was a mere nerv- 
ous feeling to thus behold a fellow creature hanging 
with such utter disregard over the great abyss. And 
yet she spake not, but kept unmoved her position, 
still gazing up at the young stranger. Had she be- 
held a child—or even a fawn, or any wingless thing 
—thus held by fascination to gaze its life away on 
that same spot, she would have fearlessly climbed 
deathward herself to turn the creature from the 
ledge! 
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The young stranger, who seemed now for the first 
time to let his pencil rest, cast a careless glance 
along the line of travelers, until his blue eyes fell 
upon the upturned face of the maiden. The truant 
blood suddenly remounted to Eveline’s cheek—her 
throbbing heart, like one who has a warning to de- 
liver, knocked loudly at the portal of her brain, but 
for the moment she could not follow the dictates of 
her maiden modesty and look away. Those blue 
eyes, through her own, were reflected into the very 
depths of her soul, until she felt as if the pale azure 
veil of the sky had been suddenly withdrawn, and a 
heaven of deeper and more holy blue now canopied 
her spirit. If she had gazed fixedly at him, he now 
in turn gazed as steadfastly down at her, until it 
seemed that along some invisible chord of air the se- 
cret emotions of their souls were communicated to 
each other. But now, as if the spirit, of pride, which 
was somewhat too native to her bosom, and which 
had been for a moment by other feelings thrust from 
its place, had re-asserted its control, she dropped her 
eyelids and turned away apparently to gaze on the 
scene in another direction. But she saw nothing, at 
least nothing distinctly. There was only a confused 
mass of rocks and pines, mules and people blended 
together, by the tears that now swam in her eyes but 
did not fall. Again the party was in motion, and be- 








fore Eveline became conscious that they had renew- 
ed their progress she raised her eyes, but lo, the 
youth and the abyss were gone! The blank rocks 
frowned darkly upon her, and her heart sank within 
her as if crushed beneath their weight—as if, having 
been permitted to see her guardian angel face to face, 
she now paid the forfeit by being shut out from his 
presence forever ! 

Dominic, who, as she had said, was ‘‘ eagle-eyed,”’ 
clearly saw that a shadow from some invisible 
cloud was hanging over her spirit, and being ever 
ready to do all in his power to make the way cheer- 
ful, modestly touched his cap and said— 

‘¢ Excuse me, lady, but has not the deep gulf made 
you dizzy?” 

‘I do feel the effects of the gulf somewhat,”’ she 
answered abstractedly. Perchance she referred to 
the gulf which now yawned between her and the 
beautiful vision she had just seen. 

‘* Then you should look up,”’ said Dominic, “and 
think of something else—or sing; any thing to divert 
the mind.” 

‘*T know no song which could please me to-day,”’ 
answered Eveline. ‘I pray you sing,’’ and she cast 
upon him an inviting though languid smile, which at 
once established his courage, and he began presently 
in a musical, though not loud voice, to sing the 





Song of the Alpine Guide. 


On Zurich’s spires, with rosy light, 

The mountains smile at morn and eve, 
And Zurich’s waters, blue and bright, 

The glories of those hills receive: 
And there my sister trims her sail, 

That like a wayward swallow flies ; 
But I would rather meet the gale 

That fans the eagle in the skies. 


She sings in Zurich’s chapel choir, 
Where rolls the organ on the air, 

And bells proclaim, from spire to spire, 
Their universal voice of prayer: 

But let me hear the mountain rills, 
And old St. Bernard’s storm-bell toll, 

And, ’mid these great cathedral hills, 
The thundering avalanches roll. 


My brother wears a martial plume, 
And serves within a distant land, 
The flowers that on his bosom bloom 
Are placed there by a stranger hand ; 
Love meets him but in foreign eyes, 
And greets him in a foreign speech ; 
But she who to my heart replies, 
Must speak the tongue these mountains teach. 


The warrior’s trumpet o’er him swells 
The triumph which it only hath ; 
But let me hear the mule-worn bells 
Speak peace in every mountain path. 
His spear is ever ’gainst a foe, 
Where waves the hostile flag abroad ; 
My pikestaff only cleaves the snow— 





My banner the blue sky of God. 
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On Zurich’s side my mother sits, 
And to her whirring spindle sings ; 
Through Zurich’s waves my father’s.nets 
Sweep daily with their filmy wings. 
To that beloved voice I list, 
And view that father’s toil with pride ;— 
But like a low and vale-born mist, 
My spirit climbs the mcuntain side. 


And I would ever hear the stir 
And turmoil of the singing winds, 
Whose viewless wheels around me whirr— 





Whose distaffs are the swaying pines. 


And on some snowy mountain head, 
The deepest joy to me is given, 

When, net-like, the great storm is spread, 
To sweep the azure lake of heaven. 


Then since the vale delights me not, 
And Zurich woos in vain below, 
And it hath been my joy and lot 
To scale these Alpine crags of snow,— 
And since in life I climbed them well, 
Let me in death lie down with them, 
And let the pines and tempests swell 
Around me their great requiem ! 





<i> 
“or 


A MORNING A 


I was in Brussels in June. Two days I spent in 
that quaint old city. The first day I devoted to the 
upper town, which is so entirely French in shops, 
costume and language, that you might almost fancy 
yourself in Paris. I was charmed by the Park, the 
Palaces, the statues, the fountains, the Grande Place, 
and the broad promenades. The next day I descend- 
ed the hill to the lower town. Here every thing was 
quaint and Flemish. At one step, as it were, I had 
passed from the nineteenth century to the middle 


T WATERLOO. 


streets; the coarse, broad women; the old-fashioned 
dress; the clumsy carts; the peasant girls coming to 
market; the air of decay on every thing around; the 
atmosphere of sluggishness surrounding and per- 
vading the whole; and the thick Flemish tongue 
that is heard on every hand, carry back the imagi- 
nation to the days of Froissart, when the burghers 
of Belgium were the most turbulent of subjects, 
and the frequent make-weight between Burgundy 
and France. These fancies crowded especially upon 





ages. The tall, antique-looking houses; the narrow 
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HOTEL DE VILLE. 





me, when I stood before the Hore pe VILLE, one 
of the finest specimens of Gothic 
civil architecture extant, and whose 
medieval aspect is heightened by the 
tall, gable-fronted, highly-decorated 
Spanish houses of the surrounding 
square. It was in one of these houses 
that the ball, which Byron has made 
famous, was given to the Duke of 
Wellington, just before the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Waterloo! I had come to Brussels 
tosee Waterloo, which, as you know, 
lies about three hours’ journey to the 
south of the city. On the third 
morning, under a bright sky, accord- 
ingly I started for the battle-field. 
The period of the year was the same 
as that in which the combat occurred ; 
the grain, as then, was three or four 
~ feet high; every thing assisted forci- 
- Z - bly to recall that memorable day. 
HAVRE LC te RTiggg. We had ridden for almost two hours 

BALL E/c*ol gy and a half, part of the time through 
x a thick wood, when, at last, the vil- 

ill {| il lage appeared before us. 
tt i ‘‘ This is Waterloo,”’ said my guide. 
: 
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_ “What, not the battle-field?” I 
asked. 

‘Qh no! that lies nearly a mile 
further on,”” he answered; “but the 


+ 


— fight took its name you know from 


,this place. Yonder,” and he pointed 
with his whip to a high-roofed house 
“was where Wellington had his 
Heap QuaRTERS.”’ 
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WELLINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS AT WATERLOO. 


He would have stopped, but I was impatient to | ing the crest of a gentle ridge, (along which, at right i 
proceed. He drove on accordingly for nearly three | angles to the great highway we had been traversing, 4 
quarters of a mile, when we reached a little hamlet, | ran a country road,) we looked down, and before us 7: 
which I recognized immediately from what J had | was the field of battle. On the right, it stretched a 
read as Mount St. Jean. Immediately after, attain- | westward a mile or so to the Chateau de Hougou- : 
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mont; on the left, it extended for about the same 
distance, still along the ridge, to near the village of 
Papelot ; and in front, almost due south, across the 
shallow valley and up the opposite ascent, it reached 
away, for nearly a mile, to La Belle Alliance, the head 
quarters of Napoleon, and centre, so to speak, of his 
position. Just before me, at the distance perhaps of 
two hundred yards, was a farm-house, the world- 
renowned La Haye Sainte, the outpost of the British 
centre, around which, for nearly eight mortal hours, 
the struggle raged with all the fury of despair. 

I did not long remain here, but descending the slope 
proceeded as far as La Belle Alliance, for I wished 
to view the field from the same point as Napoleon 
when he planned the attack. Having reached the 
low, one-story dwelling, I looked back, and, for the 
first time in my life, thoroughly comprehended the 
battle.» Before me, as I gazed north, was the long 
curved slope, with the concave face presented out- 
ward, behind the crest of which the British army 
was drawn up. La Haye Sainte was directly in 
front, the great highway that passes La Belle Alli- 
ance leading straight to it. There, as I have said, 
was the key of the British centre. Wellington’s 
left stretched to the east, behind the hedge of La 
Haye Sainte, which ran for half a mile in that di- 
rection—and beyond into the open fields, having 
a deep ditch, impassable for cavalry, which protected 
the flank. His right held Hougoumont. Thus his 
entire front was nearly two miles long. To pierce 
that front and separate the two wings, by carrying 
the centre position at La Haye Sainte, had been, as 
I saw at once, the scheme of Napoleon. Now, at 
at last then, I understood Waterloo. 

Waterloo! memorable name! Before that bloody 
day, a little Flemish village comparatively unknown ; 
but since then, a word to conjure up the visions of 
an empire, fleeting away through the smoke and 
battle : a word that will stir the blood for centuries : 
a word that will take its place in history beside Can- 
nee, Philippi and Agincourt. Nearly forty years 
have passed since that June morning, and all the 
principal actors in the strife are no more—yet still 
men mourn or rejoice over the result, deny or accord 
merit to the conquerors, with a pertinacity that stag- 
gers a plain man as to the truth of much that is called 
history: for if the world cannot agree about Water- 
loo, of which we know so much, how can we trust 
the verdict of Roman events, of which we know so 
little! Could French literature be swept away, as 
the Carthagenian has, would we think as well of Na- 
poleon as we do of Hannibal? Robert Hall, the 
eminent divine, said, when he heard of Waterloo, 
‘‘the hands on the dial-plate of freedom have been 
set back half a century.”? Did he exaggerate? As 
an American, free from the prejudices of either an 
English or a French education, we incline to think 
he was right. As u traveler, visiting Europe nearly 
forty years afterward, we know that he was. Never 
has absolutism had such a lease on the souls of men 
as since Waterloo, for never was tyranny so utter in 
any age so enlightened. Napoleon was no republi- 
can; but he warred against the dynastic principle : 





he founded his claims to a throne on the votes of the 
people, from whom he practically asserted that all 
power is originally derived. In this sense he repre- 
sented the idea of progress and human freedom. 
His adversaries, on the contrary, claimed to govern 
by the ordination of God, and denied that power 
could rightfully spring from the masses, whose duty 
was to obey, not counsel. They represented the 
feudal past, Napoleon the advancing present. Ame- 
ricans must go to Europe before they can realize 
how substantially the great French emperor was 
revolutionary, and therefore so far was the cham- 
pion, though perhaps unwittingly, of democratic 
principles. He fought the battle of freedom when 
fighting for himself; and when he fell at Waterloo 
freedom fell with him. If you doubt it, recall Italy, 
Germany, and Hungary, ali betrayed since 1815, some 
by being denied the constitutions they had been pro- 
mised, and others by being deprived of the constitu- 
tions they had enjoyed for centuries. Yes! now 
that the half a century has nearly elapsed, we know 
that Hall’s prophecy was truth. 

But military men differ as much, mark you, about 
the conduct of the two commanders at Waterloo, as 
statesmen respecting the political results of the battle: 





CHURCH AT WATERLOO. 


It is said, on the one side, that Wellington made a 
blunder in the choice of his position; while it is 
maintained, on the other, that Napoleon was out- 
generaled as well as whipped. Now the truth lies 
between these two extremes. From the commence- 
ment of the campaign up to the morning of the battle 
the French emperor had out-manceuvred the allies 
continually. He had burst on their extended line ; 
pierced it right and left; beaten the Prussians ; beaten 
the English; and at last cornered Wellington him- 
self. You may read through library after library 
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about the matter, but that is the whole truth in a nut- 
shell. The British general had nothing left but to 
make a stand somewhere, in order to give time for 
the extended lines of the allied army to concentrate ; 
and he stopped at Waterloo, because it was a good 
spot on which to make such a stand. Napoleon 
was right, when he said the position was a bad one 
in case of a defeat, for Wellington would have had 
the forest of Soignies to retreat through, and would 
have lost almost his entire artillery train and baggage. 
But the English commander never intended to retreat. 
He had made up his mind to stop and fight it out to 
extermination, on one side or the other. It was to 
be a question of hard pounding entirely, and he trust- 
ed to the doggedness of his soldiers, and their greater 
physical strength, to quote his own phrase, ‘to pound 
the longest.’’ It was in not divining this that Napo- 
leon was in error. He had never before had a battle 
precisely of this description offered to him. Eylau 
had come nighest to it, but even at Eylau he had 
conquered, where the Russians suffered themselves 
to be mowed down like sheep, as he remarked in 








trees in front. It was there that Napoleon made his 
first attack, a feint intended to cover his real design, 
the assault on the centre at La Haye Sainte. Six 
thousand men, led by Jerome Bonaparte, were or- 
dered to deploy from their position in the French 
lines and carry the chateau. The night had been 
ane of incessant rain, so that the men had slept 
literally in the water, and it might have been ex- 
pected, therefore, that their limbs would be stiff and 
their spirits disheartened. But so far from this being 
the case, they had been eager for the attack since 
sunrise, filling the air with shouts of “ vive 1’ empe- 
reur!’? Napoleon had waited, however, till the sun 
had somewhat dried the ground, so that the horses 
and men would not mire. He had waited also till 


amazement. Who can wonder that the Emperor, 
after his brilliant week of manceuvres, on finding 
Wellington cornered like a rat, exclaimed gleefully, 
‘* Ah! those English—l have them.’’ He had yet to 
learn, that when it came to mere hard knocks, two 
of those big, beef-fed English before him were worth 
three of his puny conscripts, boys in years and 
muscle, though not in hearts. Ah! if he had but 
had with him sixty thousand of his veterans! But 
with the troops he possessed it was water beating 
against rock. There, in that metaphor, you have 
the battle! [t was a succession of impetuous attacks, 
like the ever-returning surges of an advancing sea, 
beating incessantly against the invulnerable British 
line, which flung back the billows shattered into 
pieces from its solid mole of human bodies. 

Now you begin to comprehend the battle. Look 
around you, therefore, and mark the principal points. 
What was before a riddle will now seem plain 
enough. You recognize there, across the little val- 
ley, at your left, the chateau of Hougoumont, with its 
white garden wall, and that grove of tall, shapely 
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GARDEN WALL OF CHATEAU HOUGOUMONT. 


he might calculate on Grouchy being within two 
hours’ march. It was now eleven o’clock. By one 
p. M., the marshal, with his corps of thirty-two 
thousand, ought to be upon the field; and with that 
reinforcement, which would raise the French army 
to more than one hundred thousand, the emperor 
felt confident of crushing Wellington. Accordingly, 
he had given the order to carry Hougoumont. 

With loud cries of enthusiasm, Jerome’s column 
filed past Napoleon, and began to descend into the 
valley. That demonstration was the signal for the 
battle to begin in earnest. Instantly the one hundred 
and eighty guns, that lined the crest of the ridge be- 
hind which the British army stood, shook the earth 





with their rapid discharges; while two hundred and 
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sixty pieces, posted along the front of the French 
line, responded as vigorously. It must have been a 
magnificent sight to have seen Jerome’s column 
emerge into the open space between the two armies, 
and continue to push on, in the face of a driving 
tempest of shot like fiery hail, up to the very walls 
of the chateau. Eagerly the French staff watched 
the progress of that column. They saw it enter the 
grove, drive the enemy before it, and gain the very 
gate of the garden. Then the smoke concealed its 
movements for awhile. But under that cloudy 
canopy the strife went on, with a fierceness which 
already foreboded that Waterloo was to be the 
grave of one of the two armies, if not of both. The 
Coldstream Guards, who occupied the chateau, 








fought with a valor that has never been surpassed. 
Yet at one time all seemed lost for them. The 
French had not only gained the doorway into the 
court-yard, had not only thrust their bayonets into 
the massive portal, but were actuatly forcing open 
the huge leaves, when a British officer, by the exer- 
tion of almost superhuman strength, closed it against 
them. The tide of battle now turned. The French 
were driven from the wall, driven through the grove, 
driven down the slope, leaving fourteen hundred of 
their dead strewed under the narrow shade of those 
few trees. Napoleon, witnessing the repulse, in- 
stantly ordered a reinforcement, and directed a 
howitzer-battery to open on the chateau. The 
building was soon in flames. But the British stil! 











HOUGOUMONT AFTER THE BATTLE. 


held the court-yard and grove, nor could all the 
efforts of the French, throughout that long summer 
day dispossess them. 

Meantime, the real attack, and that which Napo- 
eon hoped would be decisive, began at La Haye 
Sainte. Twenty thousand men, led by Reille and 
Ney, were hurled on that position: and, for a time, 
it seemed as if every thing would go down before 
them. La Haye Sainte was carried, after a despe- 
p?rate struggle, and the victors pursuing the British 
up the slope, drove them over the ridge, and almost 
to Mount St. Jean. Here a little to the west of the 
highway, Wellington stood under a tree watching 
the conflict. He instantly ordered his troops into 
squares. The men formed rapidly, and with as 
much coolness as on parade, presenting their lines 
of bristling bayonets, like a chevauaz de frieze, 
against the assailants. This checked the French 
advance. The battle soon raged along nearly the 


whole front, fluctuating to and fro continually; the 
British now giving ground, and now the French re- 
coiling. To the assaults of his infantry, Napoleon 
added those of cavalry, always a favorite branch of 
the service with him. Thousands of curiassiers, 
their polished breast-plates gleaming in the sun, 
thundered down on the English line, which had 
already been shattered by artillery shot, in advance 
of the charge.’ But, almost for the first time in his 
career, the emperor failed to make any impression 
with these renowned squadrons. Throwing them- 
selves into squares, as the cavalry came dashing 00, 
the British received the horsemen with a rolling fire, 
before which hundreds went down together. Again 
and again the eager curiassiers swept at the squares, 
and again, and still again, they were repulsed from 
the fronts of,steel. At last, walking their steeds 
coolly around, they watched till a soldier fell, and 





then darting at the opening, strove to force their 
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way in, and thus break the array. It was in vain. 

Closing up like water, the British infantry presented 

still an inviolate surface, and the brave horsemen 

only paid for their useless heroism with their heart’s 

blood. Several times, during the progress of these 

tremendous charges, Wellington was almost in peril 

of capture. The tree under which he stood was 

stripped of its branches by cannon shot, and nearly 

cut down, yet his pulses scarcely throbbed faster, 

and his native phlegm was still undisturbed. Throw- 

ing himself into a square, whenever the danger 

became imminent, he sternly ordered the men to 

close up; and that cold, haughty eye, recalling the 

severity of his discipline, awed every private that 

saw it. To the officers, however, he spoke as to 

men actuated by honor, and sensible of the require- 

ments of duty. ‘* You and I and every Englishman 

on this field,’’? he said, ‘‘must die here rather than 

abandon the ground.’’ Far different was the tone of 
Napoleon as he rode down the ranks, for his language 

and looks were the same to officers and men alike. 

In nervous eloquence he recalled the glories of Aus-* 
terlitz and Jena, and reminded his hearers that France 

looked to them that day, to save her from the heel of 
the Prussian and the lust of the Cossack. Loud 

shouts of “‘ Vive l’Empereur!’’ followed him wher- 

ever he went, and with unparalleled enthusiasm the 

columns rushed to the attack. 

From eleven until four o’clock the battle raged 
thus. Napoleon, who had expected Grouchy by 
one, sent expresses to hasten his approach; but for 
some reason, still unexplained, these messengers 
never reached the Marshal. Grouchy heard the 
roar of the distant ‘strife, however, and was urged 
by his officers to march on Waterloo; but he refused 





to assume so great a responsibility, and adhered to his 
last orders, which were to follow Thielleman. Wel- 
lington, meantime, grew anxious for the approach of 
Blucher. His cold temperament for onoe was 
excited; he drew forth his watch continually; the 
ever-recurring words on his lips were, ‘‘Oh! that 
night or Blucher would come!”’ As early as one 
o’clock, strange troops were seen approaching on the 
east, which the quick eye of Napoleon recognized as 
Prussians, and which the Emperor had detached im- 
mediately a strong force to observe. By four o’clock 
Blucher’s army began to appear in heavy masses. 
The old marshal had heard, like Grouchy, the thun- 
der of the battle ; but, unlike him, he had hurried to the 
scene of conflict ; and he was now coming up nearly 
thirty thousand strong. The spectacle infused new 
vigor into the almost exhausted British lines. On 
the French army the effect was far different. And 
the sight told Napoleon that he must put every thing 
at ‘‘ the hazard of a die.’’ 

Had Grouchy come up first, the defeat of the Bri- 
tish would have been inevitable. Had he even made 
his appearance along with Blucher, Napoleon might 
perhaps still have gained the victory. But the French 
Emperor now saw that all was lost, unless Welling- 
ton could be driven from his ground before the Prus- 
sians had actually joined him. To effect this, 
Napoleon determined on a last grand effort. Ordering 
up the Old Guard, which had never failed him, but 
which had achieved victory at Marengo, Austerlitz, 
and a dozen other fields, he divided it into two im- 
mense columns—one under Reille, the other under 
Ney—directing them to march, in a converging line, 
across the valley, so as to meet like a wedge in the 
British line, at a point a little to the west of La Haye 
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that fatal circle, where the crossing cannon shot 
meet, they melt away like snow blown into the 
mouth of a furnace at white heat. Hark! Ney’s 
column is hastening down, in order to support Reille, 
and the earth shakes all around us under its solid 
tread. Napoleon himself accompanies it for part of 
the way down the slope, and halting in yonder hollow, 
speaks a few words to the veterans as they pass. 
They answer with the old shout, ** Vive l’ Empereur!” 
and you feel that with such men the victory is sure. 
The foe seems thunder-struck as those grim heroes, 
without sound of drum or trumpet, come steadily on. 
For a moment the British guns cease playing—then 
they open again fiercer than before ;—and where their 
fire meets, the head of the column sinks down. But 
still the guard marches up; and still the pile of death 
increases! The column swerves a little to pass 
around that hecatomb; the ranks close steadily up, 
still pressing on. Ney’s horse falls. He mounts an- 
other, and that falls also! He mounts five in succes- 
sion, and the five die beneath him. Then he refuses 
to take another, but, with sabre drawn, marches on 
foot at the head of the column. His intrepidity is 
but a type of all the rest. Forward, forward they 
push! They pass into, and emerge from that circle 
of fire! They gain the crest of the ridge! The 
English artillerymen are seen flying from the guns! 
Hurrah ! the victory is won! 

No! for just at this instant, dimly seen through the 
smoke, scores of British soldiers spring up from the 
right of Ney, where they had been lying concealed 
behind the ridge, flat on the earth. These pour in a 
murderous fire! Another ambush is sprung on the 
left, and another in front, and the head of that brave 
column is literally riddled into pieces! The veterans 
behind rally on the instant to the front, but now a 
brigade of dragoons hurls itself on the partially dis- 
turbed flank, forces itself in, and rides through where 





eavairy has never gone before! The guard is lite- 
rally forced backward down the slope. In the dusky 
twilight beside me stands a stern, well-known figure, 
whose face turns ghastly as that of a corpse at this 
spectacle. ‘They are mixed together!” he cries, 
between his teeth; and then, with hands clasped, 
gazes silently again. And now the whole British 
line is seen advancing near the ridge, pushing this 
column before it, as if a living avalanche of men. 
“The Guard recoils! the Guard recoils!” shriek 
the horrified troops about me; and battalion after bat- 
talion, breaking the line in dismay, turns and flies! But 
that stern, sallow face, still gazes immovably, till the 
Guard, rallying its broken ranks, forms into two im- 
mense squares of eight battalions each, and faces the 
foe in a desperate attempt to roll back the tide of 
battle. Oh, brave hearts! noble hearts! is it to be 
in vain? How like two huge granite rocks, in the 
midst of an angry ocean, those two dark squares 
stand up, while the British rage around them, rising 
and falling like surges that boil and chafe for their 
prey. Through and through whole ranks of the Old 
Guard go the British shot, opening wide lanes as 
when grain is beaten down by hail. Yet those vete- 
rans still disdain to turn their backs. To every call 
to lay down his arms, Michel, their. commander, 
answers in these immortal words, ‘‘ The Guard dies 
—it never surrenders!’’ At last a shot strikes the 
hero and he falls, with the words upon his tongue. 
Soon the eight battalions have dwindled into two. 
You can see how rapidly even that little remnant 
crumbles away. You clasp your hands in hopeless 
despair! Has your cry aroused that silent figure 
from its trance of horror? See! it puts spurs to its 
horse—dashes down the slope—gains the solitary 
battalion left—throws itself into the ranks! A feeble 
shout, feeble from the few who join in it, yet as en- 
thusiastic as ever, greets the Emperor. He has 
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come to die with his veterans. They know it, even 
before he speaks, but they will not permit it. His 
life is still precious to France, and they beseech him, 
with tears, to leave them. Cambourenne, who has 
succeeded Michel to the command, forcibly takes 
the emperor’s horse by the bridle, and turning its 
head away from the field, says, ‘Sire, do you not 
see that death has no need of you?” Like one in a 
dream, Napoleon finally yields himself up passively 
to their wishes. As his swift Arabian bears him off 
through the obscurity, the Guard watches his figure 
until it disappears entirely, and with that last vision 
of the fleeting empire vanishing away, they gather 
manfully around their eagles again, renew the strug- 
gle, and are soon heaps of slain.* 

But the illusion fades. The roar of battle dies 
away ; the smoke lifts from the landscape ; the masses 
of horse, infantry and artillery disappear from our 
mental vision. We see before us the deserted fields, 
disfigured by barbarous monuments. Eternal insults 

* Saint Hiliare. 
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to France, unmanly boasts on the part of the victors’ 
they serve no purpose except to complicate the visi- 
tor’s study of the field, and disgrace the nations that 
erected them. But they will not forever triumph 
over France thus, in the sight, as it were, of her fron- 
tiers. The next war in which France shall lead 
her restored eagles across the Rhine, will see these 
Vandal monuments leveled with the ground. 

The field of Waterloo is rich with human blood. 
The French lost ten thousand in the battle, besides 
their losses in the retreat—and the British loss was 
not less. The world has seen few combats as mur- 
derous. And what was gained by it? Napoleon, 
after his return from Elba, did not wish for war: he 
desired peace: he made every effort he could to 
avoid a resort to arms. But the allies made no reply 
to his overtures, outlawed him, and proscribed his 
dynasty. What was left for him but to fight? He 
fell. But Waterloo was still in vain, for Napo- 
leon’s heir rules in France—the Empire itself is re- 
stored! C. 





THE ERICSSONS. 


AN OLD STORY AND A NEW ONE. 





BY WILLIAM DOWE. 





Make former times shake hands with latter. BuTLer. 


I discovered that nothing is of such estimation respecting the human race, as the invention and carnest of new 


things and arts, by which man’s life is adorned. Bacon. 


Notun like giving any literary matter an attrac- 
tive heading, as most writers are very well aware. 
This takes the discursive reader captive, at the first 
setting out, and conciliates his partialities—holding 
him, in fact, as the Ancient Mariner holds the wed- 
ding guest by his glittering eye, till he comes to the 
end of the story. But, whereas that old voyager 
sends off his listener ‘“‘a sadder and a wiser man,” 
we would rather leave ours “a gladder and’a 
wiser,”’—if we may be so lucky. If-he, for whose 
amusement we write, took it into his head that we 
were only going to give him a dash or two at old 
Norse history and a slight elucidation of a piece of 
modern machinery, we could not answer for thé re- 
sult—indeed, we should rather despair of our gentle, 
general reader But in thus leading him to expect 
something particularly attractive, we hook him by 
a pardonable eqguivogwe, and so proceed cheerfully 
with the matter in hand. If he finds himself disap- 


pointed in the end—all we can say is—he has often 


found himself in a similar predicament already, very 
probably. 

Eriesson’s Caloric discovery, which so fairly pro- 
mises todo away with the general use of steam, asa 
motor of machinery, and lead to many. beneficent 
and rapid changes in the progress of commerce and 
social life, gives him a high name on this continent— 





ranks him with Fulton in the peerage of American 
Science—above him, in the opinion of a great many. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that he is the 
first of his name or race who stands recorded on the 
roll of American celebrities. He is, in fact, only one 
of our amous Ericssons. The historic reader will 
remember, though the general reader has perhaps 
forgotten, that an Ericsson was the first discoverer 
of America, and that by right of priority and pre- 
cedence, we ought to be Ericssonians! Columbus 
was not the only pilot perpetually wronged by that 
indistinct supplanter, Vespucci. Before speaking of 
the achievement of the modern Ericsson, then, we 
may just glance at those of his old Norse name- 
sakes—perhaps his ancestors—who knows? 

These ancient, fillibustering Scandinavians left 
many ‘very memorable marks upon the civilization 
of the world—which, probably, would not have got 
along so very well without their salt-water forays. 
In the earliest periods of Norse history, we perceive 
great streams of enterprise and war issuing from the 
shores that lie round the Baltic, and from the wind- 
worn promontories of still more northern billows. 
Stream after stream, the Varinger or Vikingr came 
-down in arms, pushing all weaker races before them, 
and filling their brave dragon-barks with every thing 
portable that fell in their way ; a vigorous race, with 
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a rich, restless blood in their veins, such as feeds the 
growth of the most splendid and valuable civiliza- 
tion. Sweden, Norway, Jutland, Zealand, and other 
denominations of that region, were ruled by a few 
kings and a crowd of choleric and sea-going jarls who 
scarcely owned a superior, and generally went buc- 
caneering on their own private account; except on 
great occasions, when a foray was to be made, for 
instance, on the shores of the Thames, the Humber, 
the Seine, or the Loire; and then all the piratica! 
chieftains brought their proas amicably together, 
and, giving their raven-bunting to the winds, swept 
downward “to gather where they had not strawed,”’ 
among the terrified peoples of the South. 

The first great movement of the Norsemen, within 
the circle of authentic history, appears to have taken 
place in the Ninth Century. They poured irrepres- 
sibly forth in all directions; westward to the Faroe 
Islands and Iceland, eastward to the Russian Auster- 
gard, and southward to the land of the Franks and 
the fertile green islands of the Angles and the Celts. 
Toward the middle of that century, they fell upon 
the havens and hundreds of England in a terrible 
manner, and Alfred the Great must, when a child, 
have trembled to hear of the ravages of the sceptred 
corsair, Regnar Lodbrok, as memorable for his 
death-song as the terror of his sword. After a furi- 
ous contest, the invaders made their pretensions 
good, and the Knuts, Hardyknuts and Harolds be- 
came kings of the island, in 1013, A. D. In Ireland 
also they won kingdoms and chieflainries along the 
eastern shores of the country, and the traditions and 
names of the Esterlings remain there to this day, as 
tokens of the old supremacy of the Norsemen. They 
also swarmed round France and took Normandy un- 
der Rollo, the pedestrian pirate, who was too huge 
for auy horse to carry. Having remained here for 
150 years to ripen their feudal system, they called 
together the Norman arriere-ban, and getting once 
more into their sea-barks, sailed to the conquest of 
England— 

And there they held, like eagles, their prey fast ; 
And Britain’s bravest victor was the last. 

Passing down into the warm and fragrant billows 
of the South, they went marauding through the 
orange groves and vineyards of Spain ; and there they 
confronted the Arab descendants of Ishmael, who, 
‘with the same ideas of property and progress, had 
come from the shores of the Persian Gulf to the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, and now fled before more sturdy 
and hard-handed robbers than themselves. The sea- 
king, Hastings, hearing that Rome was a very 
wealthy place, went, with a fleet of dragons, through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, to look for it, and would 
certainly have paid his Holiness a flying visit, if he 
had not gone astray in his Mediterranean geography. 

But the Norsemen did something more. They 
seized a fortress on the coast of Apulia, in Italy, and 
soon had possession of the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, under Roger, Robert, and the rest. Level- 
ing their lances on all sides, they marched into the 
Morea, where the Greco-Roman emperor came out 





with astonishment, to meet these overbearing North- 
men, but was sent flying back again from the terri- 
ble and bloody battle of Durazzo. Then the con- 
querors carried their pennons into the midst of that 
classic land, and irreverently plundered Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, and other cities sacred to the an- 
cient glory of Hellas. They sailed up to the gates 
of Constantinople itself, and insulted the emperor 
and his people, who looked at them over the walls; 
and it was only by showing the celebrated chemise 
of the Virgin Mary—the homophorion—from the 
ramparts (and also sending them some money) that 
the trembling city of the degenerate Ceesars could 
make any impression on the rovers. The sight of 
that sacred under-garment was too much for them— 
as the historians testify—and the Norman arma- 
ment hurried hastily down the Dardanelles in some 
confusion. 

But the Scandinavians had already performed an- 
other achievement as remarkable as any of these— 
that is, founded the Russian monarchy, toward the 
close of the Ninth Century. Ruric, and his two 
brothets, Sincori and Trouvor, were at that time in- 
vited by the Muscovite tribes round Novogorod to 
come and be their rulers. They accepted the invi- 
tation, and thus was founded the formidable throne 
on which Nicholas sits to-day. 

A great people these Norsemen, undoubtedly! 
But they did something still more memorable than 
all this: Not thinking they had done enough in the 
South, they went to the West, and, without know- 
ing it, discovered that legendary land which Seneca 
has spoken of, in poetic prophecy. First reaching 
the Faroe Islands, and then moving still farther to- 
ward the north and west, they found and colonized 
Iceland, in 875, A. D. At that time, Gunnbjorn saw 
Greenland; but this desolate strand was not colo- 
nized by the Northmen til] 983, A. D. Eric the Red 
called it Groenland. A little after, a pilot named 
Bjarne Herjulfson, (something severe and wolfish 
in these brave Norse names!) beating about in the 
south-west, saw a low, wooded extent of land, very 
different from Greenland. On his return to the latter 
place; Leif, son of Eric the Red, was so interested 
by the news, that he resolved to sail for the dis- 
covery of that forest strand. In the year 1002—the 
Norse adventurers having been already converted 
to Christianity—Leif sailed westward, and first 
found a flat country and barren coast, with snow- 
covered mountains rising in the interior. This 
(which he called Helluland) answers the description 
of Newfoundland. Going still farther, in a southerly 
direction, he landed on a well-timbered coast—appa- 
rently the land of Nova Scotia and that lying near 
the mouth of the St/Lawrence. Proceeding farther 
south, for two daysand nights, he discovered a third 
land, the northern strand of which was sheltered by 
an island, Here he found the country woody and 
undulating, bearing fruits and pleasagt berries. 
Thence he and his companions sailed westward, to 
seek « harbor, which they found at the mouth of a 
river; there they east anchor, and found a lake or 
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estuary which furnished finesalmon. Building huts, 
and making other preparations, they resolved to 
winter in that place, where Leif observed that the 
days and nights were more nearly of an equal length 
than in Greenland or Iceland. From this it has been 
concluded that the spot was in New England, near 
the latitude of Boston One day a man named Tyr- 
ker, who knew the taste of grapes, (having probably 
been on some of the French or Spanish expeditions,) 
came in with a quantity of them in his hands, as the 
spies of Moses did, from the brook of Heshcol: 
whereupon Leif called the place Vinland—the Good 
Vinland. On the return of spring, the Norsemen 
went back to the Greenland colony. Next year 
Thorwald Ericsson or Eriksson (son of Eric) sailed 
to Vinland, where he wintered in the huts built by 
his brother Leif, the discoverer, and found plenty 
of fish for the subsistence of himself and his fol- 
lowers. Exploring the country to the south-west, 
he found a chain of islands along the shore, and, 
within these, a pleasant country, with no traces of 
wild animals or men—save one rude hut, which 
looked like a corn-shed. Next year, he proceeded 
north and east along the shore, giving names to its 
various points, till he came to a large inlet with 
woody land around it; and here he took up his abode. 
In this place the Norsemen soon fell in with nine 
natives, in three small leather boats, and, a dispute 
occurring, the latter wereslain. On this a multitude 
of natives attacked the intruders, and slew Thorwald 
and several of his men, with arrows. The Norse- 
men buried Ericsson, with a wooden cross at his 
head and another at his feet, and escaped to Green- 
land in spring. The people they had seen in Vin- 
land resembled those dwelling on the coasts of 
Greenland, and were called Skroelingr, or dwarfs, 
by the Norsemen, who usually gave the same name 
to the Finns and Lapps of Europe. 

Thorstein Ericsson, a third brother, then resolved 
to visit that strange, rich coast of Vinland, where 
grapes grew so plentifully in the valleys and multi- 
tudes of fish went swarming along the shores, and 
taking twenty-five companions and also. his wife 
Gudrida on board ship, he set sail. But a storm blew 
him back to Greenland, where he and several of his 
men perished; and his wife and the remainder suc- 
ceeded in returning to the colony of that inhospitable 
strand. The circumstantial old narrative goes on to 
state that, next year, Thorfinn, a wealthy Norwe- 
gian, demanded Gudrida in marriage of her brother 
Lief, (who, on the death of Eric, had inherited the 
patriarchal authority in his family) and then went 
with Gudrida, five other woman and sixty followers, 
to found a colony in Vinland, which was so much a 
more promising place than any they had yet disco- 
vered. Thorfinn took provisions for a permanent 
colony. He reached the old place which Leif and 
Thorwald had occupied, and surrounded himself 
with a palisade. He resided three years in that 
spot, and then carried to Iceland the peltries and 
other productions of the country he had been gather- 
ing. He made several voyages between Iceland or 








Greenland and the good Vinland; and, in his latter 
years, having become wealthy and of great consider- 
ation, by means of the traffic he had carried on, he 
lived in Iceland. He left a son, named Snorro, who 
was born in Vinland. His widow, Gudrida, made a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and went into a convent on her 
return to Iceland. A portion of Thorfinn’s colony 
remained in Vinland, where they were afterward 
joined by two Icelandic chiefiains—Helgi and Fiom- 
bagi, brothers, who came from Greenland. The 
records go on to say that a Christian missionary 
went to preach to the natives of Vinland and was 
followed subsequently by a bishop. Rafn states that 
a trade in timber was long carried on between Mark- 
land (Nova Scotia) and Greenland, and that, so late 
as 1347, a ship had gone to the former place for a 
load of timber. The Greenland colony existed up to 
1418, when a great plague, that desolated the North, 
and is known in tradition and history as the Blaek 
Death, put an end to it. The Norsemen went no 
more to Greenland—or if they did, no mention is 
made of any colony there—and then the sagas or 
narratives became silent concerning Vinland. The 
Jesuit missionaries who first visited the lands about 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, have recorded that 
there was found, at Gaspe, a native tribe who were 
more civilized than the rest, who worshiped the sun 
and observed the positions of the stars. Others had 
revered the symbol of the cross, before the mission- 
aries came, and told these latter that a venerable 
man by means of it had cured a disease that had 
broken out amongst them, It was little more than 
half a century after the time when the Greenland 
settlement had been given up, that one of the best 
and most knowing of living pilots, learned in all the 
courses of the stars and the past geographical history 
of the world, Christoval Colon, of Genoa, came up 
to Iceland. He himself called the place Thule; by 
which the best authorities agree that Iceland is 
meant. Here, he must have made a thousand in- 
quiries and heard of the Norse colony of Greenland ; 
and few would be so confident as to deny that he 
also heard among that traditionary people the mari- 
time tradition of the Good Vinland—only a few days’ 
sail to the westward of that undoubted colony. 

The authenticity of these Icelandic accounts of 
the discovery of America is placed beyond a doubt 
by the fact that King Sweyn of Denmark spoke of it 
in a conversation with Adam of Bremen, as the latter 
himself has recorded. This conversation took place 
in the beginning of the twelfth centary—the century 
following that of the Ericssons. The sagas or nar- 
ratives of Eric the Red, Thorfinn, Karlsefne, Snorro 
Thorbrandsson and others, relating to the voyages of 
Leif and his brothers, are received by Humboldt and 
the highest geographical authorities in Europe. 
These sagas were as faithfully preserved by the 
northern monks and scholars as the classics were by 
their brethren of the south. The Icelandic monas- 
teries were very safe places of deposit. Neither 
civil wars nor religious conflagration occurred in these 
boreal regions to molest the ancient solitary repose 
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of the Norse literature. Looking at this question in- 
dependently of the evidence, we feel that it would 
have been wonderful if, having discovered Iceland 
and Greenland—those stepping-stones of western 
discovery—the Northmen had missed Helluland and 
Markland and the Good Vinland. 

So much for the old Vikingr in general, and the 
old Ericssons in particular ; showing that the modern 
Ericsson has the former fame of his name to con- 
tend against, though he need not be afraid of it, if 
the generality of people now-a-days are of the 
opinion of Sir Thomas Browne, author of ‘‘ Religio 
Medeci,’’ who says he thinks Harvey’s discovery a 
greater one than Columbus’s. Sir T homas, if he 
were alive now, would certainly think the perform- 
ance of our cotemporary, the captain, far greater 
than that of the ancient pilot, his namesake ; and, in- 
deed, with reason; for the modern discovery pro- 
mises to be of far greater benefit to the world than 
the ancient—which was virtually put into an Ice- 
landic crypt, and left there. 

The captain’s invention consists in the substitu- 
tion of hot air for steam. He works his scientific 
miracle with a moderate fire and two pairs of cylin- 
ders; and the principle of it is the law of nature, by 
which heated air becomes expansive, and must make, 
violently or otherwise, twice as much room for itself 
as it occupies when cool—the law, in fact, which 
produces currents of air, high winds, tornadoes, and 
so forth. We have all heard of a tempest in a tea- 
pot. Well, Ericsson’s wonder is a tempest in a 
cylinder; a tempest which does its powerful spirit- 
ing as regularly and harmlessly as the nice machinery 
of a Geneva watch measures out its minutes. For 
many years has Captain Ericsson been tracing this 
law through the intricacies of his theory, and now 
its practical results are before the world. His 
cylinders consist, in each pair, of a lower or working 
cylinder, lying nearest the furnace, and a supply 
cylinder, communicating with it by atube. These 
cylinders (we speak of those in the “‘ Ericsson”) are 
very large ; the working ones are fourteen feet in 
diameter, the supplying cylinders eleven and a half 
feet. Ineach is a piston to fit its own diameter, and 
its stroke is six feet. In these two, then, the supply 
and the working cylinders, is evolved the wonderful 
new energy which, pulsating backward and forward, 
moves the pistons, which move the machinery, 
which moves the paddles, which move the ship, in 
the midst of the cheering of the whole world— 
which certainly moves, too—as Galileo used to say. 
The great difficulty was, to bring about such violent 
conditions of the air—such vehement saltations from 
Hot to Cold—such a rapid see-saw of the imprisoned 
elements, as would make the pistons work regularly 
up and down—or backward and forward. To do 
this, Captain Ericsson puts into the hollow of the 
cylinder nearest the furnace, a metallic medium, a 
set of wire-nettings, placed side by side, so mi- 
nutely perforated that they are said to contain one 
hundred millions of meshes, and to present fifteen 
thousand feet of surface to the air, which, rushing 





from the heat below to the coolness above, must 
pass through these, as through lungs. This device 
is called the regenerator, six feet by four, in super- 
ficial area. The moderate fire is burning below, at 
a distance of three or four feet from the bottom of 
the working cylinders. To set his machinery going, 
in the first instance, Ericsson pumps cold air into 
the upper cylinder—the work of afew minutes—and 
forces it through the tube into the lower cylinder. 
When this air rushes through the meshes, (which 
already hold 450 degrees of furnace heat,) it carries 
that amount of heat with it downward, till it re- 
ceives 30 degrees more, and thus, with 480 degrees, 
possesses a heat which doubles its expansive energy. 
The hot air, expanding, then forces up the pistons 
and rushes back through the meshes, leaving in them 
the heat which it took from them before. The 
property of the metal of the regenerator is to give 
out heat and receive it back with great rapidity. 
Such is this rapidity that the regenerator catches 
from the expanding air as much calorie as it has 


| given, save about 30 degrees, and so leaves the ele- 


ment to pass out almost as cool as it came in. Then 
the same movement is repeated; the pistons come 
down; the cold air rushes in from the valves of the 
supply-cylinder, takes the heat of the wire-work, 
suddenly grows to twice its strength, and knocks up 
the pistons, as before, in a violent effort to rush out 
for room. The metal meshes are thus eternally 
giving and taking ; working on their regular fund of 
450 degrees. In these operations but a very small 
per centage of the heat is allowed to escape into the 
air. The two pairs of cylinders, connected with a 
walking beam, are reciprocating. As one pair of 
pistons goes up, the other goes down; so that a con- 
tinuous motion is produced, setting the paddle-shaft 
In motion. 

Thus the unerring old law—as old as Nature her- 
self—is made to act upon the conditions and com- 
binations of modern mechanism. It is a difficult thing 
to explain this cunning scheme with words, and 
without diagrams. The reader, after all, can only 
recognize the atmospheric principle, till he has an 
opportunity—and readers everywhere will soon 
have it—of examining the cylinders for himself and 
correcting the indistinctness of his notions, That 
wire-work is a delicate contrivance—the mainspring 
of the whole matter—a thaumaturgist, as it were, 
playing with the principles of Hot and Cold, asa 
conjurer plays with his balls, from hand to hand. 

The amount of power in that caloric engine is 12 
pounds to the square inch—the highest power, ac- 
cording to Capt. Ericsson, which it would be neces- 
sary to employ. As the pistons are large—22,000 
square inches in area—there is had a mechanical 
force of 220,000 pounds. The cylinders, it will be 
remarked, are enormous—they may be called air- 
tuns, in fact. But they may well be so, seeing they 
do away with avast amount of machinery which 
cumbers the steam vessels. They can be made still 
larger, as generators of a higher power. Hogg and 
Delameter, the builders of the present engines, say 
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they make cylinders 20 feet in diameter; which, 
says Ericsson, will give a power superior to any 
thing now on the ocean ; the force generated being 
in proportion to the calibre of the cylinders. The 
advantages of this invention are, that the engine is 
worked with one-fifth of the coal expended in steam 
engines, or about 6 tons a day. The great steam- 
ships have usually two furnaces each, attended by 
from 60 to 90 men; while in Ericsson’s ship only 
one or two persons will be necessary to feed the 
fires, every three hours. The ship itself is a beau- 
tiful looking craft, rigged in fine clipper style. It has 
two engines of 600 horse power, each working on 
the same crank ; but no boiler on board except in the 
cook’s department. The ship’s freightage is about 
1400 tons, and its expense is said to have been 
300,000 dollars. The Ericsson affords a large space 
for board, lodging, freightage, and free movement, 
neither carrying the enormous weight of coals that 
cumber the steamers, nor their heavy machinery. 
With the new invention you have more elbow room, 
you breathe freer and the air smells sweeter, above 
and below. The space left for freight, passengers, 
personal conveniences, and so forth, may be easily 
understood. 

But what will especially rejoice the soul of every 
nan who goes down to the sea in ships, is the fact 
that, under the eegis of Ericsson, blowing up is abol- 
ished! The harmless man of business, the innocent 
voyager may now have a chance of going down to 
a green old age and dying in his bed. Ericsson will 
be a blessing to the traffic of that murderous old 
Mississippi. If the engines be neglected or get out 
of order, the worst that can happen will be that the 
vessel will stop, suggestively, with an air of great 
mildness; whereas, in any such predicament, the 
choleric hydrogen would be blowing men and things 
at the moon. Then there are other advantages 
which must work very favorably for the progress of 
the world. Caloric ships will traverse the ocean 
at one-fifth of the present expense; a state of things 
which ensures the five-fold increase of commerce 
and general intercourse. Freights will be lower, 
there will be more room for them; fares will be 
lower, and travelers and migrants of all sorts will 
be multiplied on the waters. Thus progress will re- 
ceive a great impetus. Caloric ships, the cost of 
building which is two-thirds that of other ships, can 
make long voyages, which steam ships cannot un- 
dertake, or undertake ut a vast expense, on account 
of the difficulty of carrying or meeting a sufficiency 
of coal. A caloric ship can take coal enough to pad- 
dle her half way round the globe, without stopping. 
All these things, reacting upon one another, and 
thus multiplied, may well justify us in anticipating a 
beneficent success from the achievement of this sci- 
entific Norseman, No doubt he will himself largely 
share the prosperity he will have helped to create. 

Remarkably enough, Capt. Ericsson laid his little 
air-engine on the table of the British Association, 
-wenty years ago! He showed the practical men 
and the philosophers how a power of half-a-dozen 











horses worked in it. But they appear to have 
thought it little better than an ingenious toy. No 
doubt, Andrew Ure regarded it favorably, and Fara- 
day lectured on the caloric principle, to crowded 
audiences. But though nearly all the mechanical 
journals discussed the matter, the age was like 
Thomas, and wanted to see something done before 
paying any attention to it; and so went on coaling 
and steaming, and exploding, in a very vigorous 
manner. For twenty long years, Eri¢tsson was 
doomed to ponder, and contrive and wait, with the 
strong faith of science. He has, at last, seen the 
travail of his soul, and seems pretty well satisfied. 
This invention, indeed, only underwent the fate that 
attends most inventions. These have only come 
forth very slowly, and after long periods of gestation, 
difficulty, repugnance or ridicule ; they have always 
run the gauntlet, as it were, and got many a discour- 
aging lash before reaching the goal. Steam was 
slow in coming. Its powers were known in ancient 
times. Hiero, of Syracuse, moved the paddles of a 
ship by means of steam. Blasco de Garay, in the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century, propelled a little 
steamer round the Bay of Barcelona, in sight of all 
the people. The Marquis of Worcester, near 200 
years ago, suggested the use of steam-engires. 
The principle being known, Watt and Fulton spent 
their useful lives in adapting to it a powerful ma- 
chinery, and the long postponed fact made its ap- 
pearance on the Hudson, in 1807. But steamers did 
not venture across the Atlantic till near thirty years 
later. The telegraph was at work in 1797. Betan- 
court, a Spaniard, using a Leyden Jar and wire, 
sent messages 26 miles. In 1820, Crsted, the Dane, 
showed how a magnet may be moved by an electric 
current, to make signals. A quarter of a century 
then elapsed before the world would decide on 
making use of the principle. Many other instances, 
to prove the slowness of the world, could be brought 
forward. People do not take very cordially to an 
untried thing. Ericsson was, for near twenty years, 
considered as great an enthusiast, with his cylinder, 
as Simon Stylites with his pillar. Even after he 
made ten knots an hour down the bay, there were 
some who still doubted. Indeed, whenever any man 
moves, ever so little, out of the roadway in which 
we are all trudging, people call after him and treat 
him in a manner very trying at times to his phi 
losophy. a 
The owners of steam-ships and the proprietors of 
coal-mines have not felt very cordially toward thie 
atmospheric invention. But they will have no cause: 
to regret it, in the long run. The change in the ma- 
chinery is easily made; while the increase in the 
number of caloric ships will undoubtedly compen- 
sate the coal interest for the diminished ratio of con- 
sumption in single ships. But, even if some interests 
did suffer, the progress of science should hold on its 
steady way. There is scarcely any innovation that 
does not disturb some interests and cause complaint 
or outery, for awhile, till Time makes all things 
even, and the new condition of things becomes 
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established. But Ericsson’s invention is one that com- 
bines the greatest amount of benefit with the least 
amount of drawback or damage. 

The dynasty of steam, very probably, will shortly 
have ceased to reign, like the Jagellons, the Stuarts, 
the Bourbons, etc. The employers of engines are 
everywhere beginning to think of getting rid of their 
steam apparatus and procuring the caloric engine. 
Several presses have already adopted the innova- 
tion. Thus works the law of change—if slowly, yet 
surely ; and with every fresh discovery, the certainty 
of others is increased in a geometrical ratio. Things 
will go very much faster, by and bye; and new 
scientific facts will respond to the increased activity 
of progress. We see, everywhere, indications of 
coming things. That elimination of light from 
water (though Mr. Paine of Worcester made too 
much hubbub about his own share in it) is a thing 
which will yet be perfected. It is, indeed, already 
an accomplished fact ; but not a cheap one; therefore 
not worth thinking about at present. That electro- 
magnetic power of making vapor seems to promise 
something ; and yet, should it become available, the 
abdication of steam may be delayed, after all. In a 
late newspaper paragraph it was mentioned that a 
Genoese had invented an electro-magnetic machine 
which would supplant the agency of coal in steam- 
ships: nay, there is Mr. Darius Davidson taking the 
public to witness that he has got something better 
than Ericsson’s devices. Well, he is welcome; he 
shall have tribute of the public press; if he deserves 
it. Many announcements of this kind speak of the 
efforts and experiments of European mechanics and 
savans; proving that thousands of the most scientific 
and penetrating geniuses of the world are at work, 
simultaneously, trying to find one more secret of Na- 
ture, in those tracks where so many have been dis- 
covered already, Under such circumstances it is 
certain that other great discoveries will be made. 
Every day will bring some new experience ; and 
then, some fortunate stroke may lay open a vein of 
nature’s chemistry which would lead suddenly to a 
world of treasures. One diseovery draws ten more 





afier it; widens the field of facts and the vista of 
things tocome. Professor Page of Washington, has 
been, for some time, trying to do with his magnetic 
apparatus, what Ericsson has brought about with his 
metallic medium. The professor has got a very 
respectable motor; but rather expensive, and not yet 
equal to the steam-horse. Here then, we have air, 
water, lightning, laboring and groaning—giving out 
energies and doing strange things under the crucial 
experiments of man, who feels, as Sheridan said of 
himself, that ‘it is in them and must come out ;” 
who will still wrestle, as it were, with Proteus-Na- 
ture, hold her fast through all her promisings and 
transformations, and never let her go, till she teaches 
him those mighty secrets of things which will benefit 
and brighten all the conditions of civilization. 

Ericsson has brought Air potentially into the labo- 
ratory of mechanical scienee ; and, doubtless, he or 
others will make improvements in this invention. 
If he could but put a stout fire of hydrogen under his 
giant cylinders, it would be really a romance of che- 
mistry! And something like this will probably 
come about, in time. The elements of future mira- 
cles, of subtle combinations, antipathies and affini- 
ties, lie near the surface of things, waiting, for a 
long time, like the ore of California and Australia, 
to be found out and made use of. Ericsson has won 
a high position; but he must see that he maintains it. 
Like the winner of some great fistic championship 
—in the good old times—he is bound to hold the ring 
and answer the claims of all challengers! Mr. Morse 
could tell him that. But Ericsson, being of the old 
Kempion kind, is doubtless the man to hold his own 
valiantly. 

How quietly Time abolishes the force of all hu- 
man arguments and human policy! We have been 
grounding our Japan expedition—or rather floating 
it~on the necessity of getting coals; and now Erics- 
son almost knocks the plea down—showing that coal 
depots will not be much needed under the caloric 
regime. However—that Japanese oyster ought to 
be opened; and we hope there are pretexts enough 
left for that purpose. 
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BY CHARLES H. STEWART. 





WHuiTHerR, whither art thou leaping, 
Silvery babbling brook ? 

Through the mosses thou art sweeping 
With a roguish logk ; 

The passion-flower o’er thee bends 

And nightshade, alien of friends. 


I come not now with childhood— 
Wayward mate of it— 

For oft the flowers have lived and died 
Since youth my spirit lit; 

I come again to have the dream 

That made me haunt thy green-lit stream. 





Alas! unheeding brook, dost hear? 
Friend of years agone! 
I have left a feverish pillow 
For thy soothing song ; 
Ah! child-like, I could by thee stay, 
And weep a life of care away 


As I wander echo vexes 
Notes that I have known before, 
This wild-flower me perplexes— 
Surely I ’ve seen the same of yore; 
Oh! every wave but bears down stream 
The image of some daylight dream ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

Hampton Lodge was situate about half a mile 
from the village of Littlke Hampton, not very far, if 
[ remember rightly, from an old church, among the 
trees; but it is long since I was there, and the 
Downs, they tell me, have been so over-built, that I 
should have great difficulty in recognizing the vari- 
ous walks which, during a period of much mental 
anxiety, afforded me great delight. Time has gal- 
loped through the last fifty years at an amazing rate ; 
and it has been no easy matter to keep pace with 
him. I sometimes feel, when 1 look back at the 
events of this present miraculous age, as if I had 
lived almost as long as the Wandering Jew, such 
wonderful changes have taken place around me. I 
do not speak of the wars and revolutions that shook 
earth to its very centre, but the still more extraordi- 
nary revolutions in things and people—the sweep- 
ing away of much that impeded the range of thought 
and the spread of information—and at the same time, 
the danger that those swelling floods might over- 
throw what they could not restore; it certainly is 
very, very wonderful to look back even for a little 
time; and all that I, as an old woman can do, is to 
pray that, whatever we let go, we may hold fast 
that which is right. Hampton Lodge was very re- 
tired in its situation, and Little Hampton a charm- 
ing, quiet country village, its proximity to the sea 
imparting a deeper interest to its inhabitants than 
inland villages possess—at least for me. In addition 
to the usual dwellers in an out-of-the-way hamlet, 
there were one or two boat builders, and some com- 
fortable well-to-do householders, who were more 
than swspected of being given to smuggling. You fre- 
quently met careless, offhand-looking fisher lads on 
the beach, singing snatches of Dibdin’s songs, and 
throwing stones at the seagulls, that seemed hardly 
to avoid them; and a rudely constructed pier very 
near the mouth of the rushing bourn was the tryste 
of many of the village girls with their sailor-lovers. 
Where the niost convenient bathing machines have 
long congregated, there then stood a blackened-look- 
ing hut, that seemed to have been built of drift-wood, 
its door was secured by a huge hasp and padlock ; 
this building contained a coffin-like tub, in which, by 
giving notice on a previous night to a weird sort of 
woman who lived in a fisherman’s house close to 
the reckless beach, you could, on the following 





morning, enjoy the luxury of a warm salt-water 
bath; and if you did not like to make your toilet on 
the strand, you might be able to secure the shelter 
of the “ bathing house,”’ by application to the same 
woman, and the payment of sixpence, that is, sup- 
posing she was in a good humor and at home, two 
circumstances not to be always reckoned on. It cer- 
tainly was a primitive place in those days, and the 
inhabitants of the village were quite natural and un- 
sophisticated—disposed to treat the visitors at the 
lodge with great respect, for they saw few strangers 
—and the curate’s wife was certain to borrow your 
spencer, or request to see how your bonnet was 
trimmed, coming so lately from London; while the 
inquiries as to how you bore the fatigue were as nu- 
merous as the families who visited the Middletons— 
there were old ladies, who shook their heads and 
gravely hinted at the wickedness of London—and 
young ones, who thought, with the thoughtless 
bravery of youth, what signified the wickedness to 
them! if they could only get there, they would not 
care for its wickedness—they should have nothing to 
do with that. There was a half mad woman who 
wrote rhyme and called it poetry ; and a sentimental 
young man who commenced his conversations by 
the inquiry, “By the bye, do you admire Shak- 
spesre?”’ or, Don’t you think Milton is ray-ther 
heavy?” ‘‘ The eounty people’’ never, of course, 
dreamt of calling on the ‘ bathers,’’ or ordinary in- 
habitants, unless they were known to them in some 
direct line; even then, there never existed much 
cordiality between those who ‘ gave dinners” and 
those who “ go out to tea;”’ they belong everywhere 
to separate spheres. } 

The calm and quiet of those days is something, 
even now, quite delicious to think about. 1 can shut 
my eyes and fancy myself in the low-ceiling’d par- 
lor, with its bow-window, which looked over the 
grass-plot and the broad yew hedge on to the Downs 
beyond, girdled by the sea, not the rampant, roaring 
sea of a rocky coast, foaming and thundering, and 
dashing against the citadels of nature, but the gentle 
waves of Sussex, washing the beach, rolling up and 
running down, so as hardly to disturb the pebbles, 
coming to us in murmurs, in deep mysterious whis- 
pers, telling of the eternity of waters. And within, 
on acarved seat, beside her work-table, sat my friend, 
the freshness of youth hardly faded "301" lovely 
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cheek, her child ever near her, and she, patient of 
the hundred questions which intelligent childhood 
pours into a mother’s ear, replying or parrying, as it 
seemed best to her admirable judgment. Sometimes 
Mr. Middleton would come in, and then both mother 
and child were decked in their very brightest smiles. 
His presence banished every care, every thought, 
but of the fullness of peace and hope, and all the 
blessed certainties of domestic love—a harmony only 
to be surpassed by that everlusting harmony which 
true affection can all but realize on earth. So much 
for my memory’s picture. Nothing elevates a wo- 
man so securely, either abroad or at home, as the 
willing, the natural, reverence she shows her ‘hus- 
band, conveyed in no set terms, evidenced by no pre- 
scribed form, paying no compliment, abstaining from 
no freedom of speech or opinion that womanly |li- 
berty permits, and yet, plain to sight and understand- 
ing, a deep heart-reverence, which, unless a woman 
can truly feel, she sins to kneel before God’s altar as 
the bride of the present, the wife of the future— 


ini i 
Pirengh eri and orcad dane, 
But Mrs. Middleton, as may be believed from what 
we have already said, had no trials of the heart—no 
trials of duty ; she could not help honoring him, and 
she did so to her heart’s content, yet I doubt, if any 
woman without large veneration, (to speak phreno- 
logically,) would have been so very, very happy 
with Mr. Middleton; he was so exceedingly parti- 
cular in sma// as well as great matters; he was too 
well bred to find direct fault with a visitor, though 
if I failed to replace a book [ had been reading in 
its proper position on the shelf, I could see his eye 
directed toward it with a restless glance, and then 
his sweet wife would get up and ask, “If I had done 
with it?” and I saw I was expected either to read 
on or put it by. He was learned in etiquette, and 
exact to a day in returning calls and answering let- 
ters; he could not endure a bit of thread on the car- 
per, or a chair pictorially out of its place. I write 
“« pictorially,” because he hated chairs placed rank 
and file against the walls as much as I did, but there 
was a variety of chairs, and his good taste had allot- 
ted each a place, where it certainly produced an 
‘“‘effect,”” and was seen to the best advantage. 
*« Please, my dear friend,’’ said Mrs. Middleton to 
me one morning, “ please do not put that pale ma- 
ple chair against those crimson curtains—Middleton 
says it looks like a spot, and that the Elizabethan 
chair has the best effect in yon corner. You will ex- 
cuse my mentioning it; but we consider you ‘ No- 
BopY,’ and it made him restless the whole evening 
to see the chair there.’? Of course, I said I was 
very sorry, and regretted he had not told me—which 
I might have known he would not have done for the 
world. But his particularity kept me always in a 
state of watchful fever. Instead of moving happily 
about when he was in the room, I used to worry 
myself thinking if I were in the right place, or if I 
had said or done any thing in ‘bad taste,” for this 
‘bad taste” was the domestic ‘‘ bugbear.’’ “ Please, 





————— 
our own dear NoBopy,’’ whispered little Florence to 
me, ‘‘do not wear those turquoise again ; papa says, 
dark ladies should wear coral, and you have beauti- 
ful coral.” It certainly was very wrong of me; 
but, despite my respect and admiration of Mr. Mid- 
dleton, it was sometimes a relief when he left the 
room; when he was present, I felt like a school 
girl under the immediate eye of a very erect go- 
verness, 

The children Mr. and Mrs. Middleton had lost 
had been taken from them just as the bud of life 
was unfolding into full existence, and the one who 
remained was so perfect as to leave its parents no 
rational wish unsatisfied. Mr. Middleton’s manner 
was not as warm or genial as that of his wife; it 
was more calm and thoughtful ; and when he brought 
a book, or came to tell us an incident, we all drew 
up and put ourselves to rights, pretty certain that 
we should be improved ard interested rather than 
amused. He might have thought, (for he always 
acted after thinking,) that, in her young days, his 
‘¢ Jane’? somewhat needed such monishing—needed 
an infusion of reflection—thought and spoke more 
from impulse than is wise, however pleasant to those 
who listen; yet he admired her so much, appealed 
to her so frequently in matters of judgment, as well 
as in matters of taste and feeling, that it might have 
been the habit of his mind, and nothing premed:- 
tated. And if it was pleasant, despite his peculi- 
arities, to see them in that quiet room, it was a 
living, overflowing happiness to go with them among 
the poor,—to note the total absence of ostentatious 
charity,—to see many humble eyes turned on them 
with the certainty of relief, accompanied by words 
and advice more valuable than gifts,—to hear how 
the village children raised their voices and shouted 
when they saw Mrs. Middleton from afar, and then 
sunk into a sort of reverential silence, the silence of 
affection, as she approached,—to know that the hus- 
bandman was able to pay his rent, and save some- 
thing for the required comforts of the evening of his 
days,—to hear the simple straightforward statements 
of his few tenants, who were satisfied with ‘the 
squire’s opinion,”’ or ‘the squire’s decision,” let it 
be what it would. Mr. Middleton had established a 
reputation in his immediate neighborhood for a sort 
of infallibility, and retained it by the invariable 
practice of the means by which it was obtained. 
You never heard him complaining of the ingratitude 
or improvidence of the ‘lower classes.’’ If he met 
with the one, or observed the other, he would rea- 
son upon it—begin to consider that perhaps he ex- 
pected too much return for what he had done, or 
that the person had not the mental power to appre- 
ciate his exertions, and, therefore, had committed 
no moral fault; calling to mind how little the poor 
really have to save from, or turn it off with an allu- 
sion to a science, which, perhaps, the beautiful 
development of his wife’s head led him more, than 
any other cause, to trust in, and laughingly say— 
“ After all, my dear, if we were to examine, I dare 





say we should find that it is their pnrenology that is 
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in fault; there is some depression of that particular 
organ—we must not blame them for that, you know 
—and if it is not the phrenology, a great portion of 
the fault may rest with myself; I am often ungrate- 
ful to the power to whom I owe my many blessings, 
and if with my knowledge and enlightenment I am 
ungrateful, why should I turn away from those who 
know so little, and have so few opportunities of 
practicing the higher virtues of our nature?” The 
neighboring gentry, while they loved and admired 
my friends, considered them ‘ odd,” “ peculiar,”’ 
with “extraordinary notions.’’ Fond as he was of 
field sports, Mr. Middleton with ali his particularity 
did not ‘‘ preserve’’ his game strictly; in fact, if his 
hares and pheasants “ poached” on the farmers, he 
never objected to their being shot; and it was sin- 
gular how eager the farmers were to prove that all 
the game which wandered on their farms belonged 
to Mr. Middleton. 

I have said that little Florence Middleton was so 
perfect that no reasonable mother could wish her 
different from what she was; but mothers, no mat- 
ter how reasonable on other matters, are sometimes 
unreasonable in the returns they require from their 
children. 

Florence was two years older than her cousin, 
Helen, but I soon perceived that her mind was 
hardly as advanced—certainly not so acute; they 
were both lovely—beautiful, in fact—but of a differ- 
ent order of beauty. Florence was almost a blonde, 
though her eyes were of a deep, thoughtful gray, and 
her eyelashes so dark as to assure us that her hair 
would become brown in time: her features were 
regular—her mouth (the unsatisfactory feature in 
Helen’s face) perfection; the upper lip short and 
curved, the under small and full; her forehead was 
higher than her cousin’s, but hardly as spherical, and 
the contour of her face so graceful that I have often 
pushed back her curls to enjoy the pleasure of look- 
ing at the perfect oval, while the soft, full cheeks 
dimpled into smiles: she was larger in proportion 
than Helen, and although her limbs were models of 
childish beauty, they were some what heavy. 

“She will be large,’’ said her mother, “ not awk. 
ward, I hope, but large; yet her feet and hands are 
small—do n’t you think so? And she is slow in 
comprehending—very slow at comprehending imagi- 
native things, though I have never perceived that 
she lost any thing she had once gained. Whatever 
pain it cost me, I never suffered her, even in her 
nurse’s arms, to do what I said should not be done; 
nor have I ever degraded her or myself by the chas- 
lisement of a blow—where children are trained with 
firmness from their birth, blows are unnecessary ; 
she is utterly and entirely incapable of an untruth— 
for she knows no fear except the fear of offending, 
and nothing would offend in any one so much as a 
falsehood. We never doubt her; and, if she meets 
with an accident or does any thing that is wrong, 
she is the first to come and tell it.” 

While Mrs. Middleton was speaking, Florence en- 
tered the room. 





«Go, my love, into the library; Ido not wish you 
to hear what I am saying to my friend;”’ and Flo- 
rence went at once. She had to cross an ante-room 
leading to the library, and the suite of rooms were 
only divided by curtains. We continued talking; 
and in a few minutes I saw Florence re-cross the 
ante-room, and heard her trotting up stairs. We 
continued our conversationMrs. Middleton express 
ing her thankfulness for her child’s fine moral quali- 
ties, deep affections, excellent disposition and tem- 
per, but still showing that she regretted the absence 
of more striking manifestations of talent. ‘She will 
never make a figure in the world,”’ she added, with 
a sigh. 

‘How often have I heard you say that the less 
figure a Woman made in the so-called ‘ world’ the 
better ?”’ 

“ Ah, you remember things so!’? answered my 
friend, blushing; ‘but I should not like her to be 
deficient—or to seem stupid—or pay the penalty of 
not being able to express what she feels as she feels 
it, and the mortification of being distanced by smaller 
persons.”’ 

‘“‘She is too like her father not to be above all 
that,”? I observed. “ You will give her both a higher 
and a better aim, than to waste the strength of an 
eagte in the flutterings of a sparrow.” 

‘You are right,”’ she said, after a pause; “and 
you see how unworthy such hopes for my child, such 
weakness in her mother, are of the estimation in 
which my husband holds me. You know how open 
my heart is to him; he has frequently reproved me 
for this inconsistency. I always consider you No- 
Bopy, so am less pained at your seeing my weak- 
ness, than I should be at exhibiting it to any other 
human being. Florence has even now a calm, stead- 
fast mind, not quick to take impressions, certainly, 
but strong to retain them.” 

“ Old Jerry,’’ I observed, ‘‘ would tell you your 
chief wish ought to be ‘that God,’—(1 quote his 
very peculiar phraseology)—‘ would mark her to 
grace.’ ”? 

“ Poor Jerry is right. There are for us all diver- 
sities of gifts ; but the best gift for a woman is——”’ 

‘That God would mark her to grace,’ ’’ I said, 
inquiringly. 

‘¢ We may smile,” she replied; ‘* we may smile 
at the curious structure of the sentence, but Jerry, 
poor old faithful Jerry, is right—to be ‘ marked’ to 
grace, to be chosen of the Lord for his high, his holy, 
his gracious purposes, is surely the most glorious 
distinction that can be bestowed upon a human be- 
ing—to live on in the humble but earnest working 
out of His commands, of His love, of His charity, is 
indeed a high privilege. Florence will do that ; and, 
as a Christian parent, I ought not to wish for more; 
but there are many and strange stirrings in a mo- 
ther’s bosom—it is foolish, and worse than foolish— 
I sometimes fancy her future; and when I know I 
have wrought up my feelings into the high-souled 
prayer, which both her earthly and her heavenly 
Father would approve, I catch myself fancying how 
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a coronet would become her brow, or my ears tin- 
gle at the idea of her announcement among the no- 
bility of the HEREAFTER.”’ 

“ That large veneration of yours,”’ I said, laugh- 
ing ; ‘Mr. Middleton would vouch for its leading 
you astray.”” 

‘“« No, no, that keeps people right. It is my vanity, 
and my——that bump at the back with along name, 
I never had those foolish dreams for myself when I 
was agirl, and it seems so absurd I should have 
them for her—they are, however, but passing—they 
enter and flit away, and, until this moment, were 
known only to my husband—my better self.”’ 

* And your own poor NoBopy ?”’ 

“Even so. Whata blessed thing itis to know 
two human beings from whom you have no con- 
cealment, whom you feel assured, cannot think evil 
of you, because of the small weaknesses of human 
nature—the every hour nothings which lose their 
importance when communicated, and become dan- 
gerous only when admitted to secret conference with 
our secret selves—whose philosopny has been taught 
by Christianity, and who know that foolish fancies, 
whatever they are born of, do not impede the health- 
ful beatings of our hearts.” 

I loved her all the more for the simple and pure 
transparency of her nature. To see her ruffled, as 
a dove ruffles its feathers for the greater comfort and 
protection of its young, was quite new to me; and 
I could not but admire the delicate forbearance she 
evinced to question me, or even express the least 
desire to learn any thing of Mrs. Lyndsey or her 
feelings. She was incapable of ‘ hinting at,’’ or 
“ fishing” for information. Her brother’s wife was 
distasteful to her, and she avoided any allusion to 
her; once only she said, “‘ Do not imagine that I do 
not love my brother or his child, because I do not 
speak of them: except by sending those toys to 
Florence, my brother has not recognized my exist- 
ence since our last meeting, and I could not endure 
to hear any thing of him or his that he would not 
communicate. Time will bring things round, and 
make things plain which are now mysterious; and 
my heart is open to him and his child whenever he 
permits it.”” All this conversation passed, and much 
more, after Florence left the library, and in some- 
thing more than an hour we went upstairs to Mrs. 
Middleton’s dressing-room ; there sat the subject of 
our thoughts, trying to make outa story in a new 
book. 

“Why are you here?” asked her mamma. The 
child turned her large eyes, bright with truth and 
honor, to her mother’s face. ‘‘ Why are you here, 
my dear?”? repeated Mrs. Middleton; “I told you 
to go into the library, where your playthings were, 
yet now I find you here.”’ 

‘‘T knew,’’ answered Florence, “that you sent 
me out of the drawing-room because you wanted 
me not to hear what you were saying; but as I 
could hear it quite as well in the ‘liblalelly’ as in 
the drawing-room, I came up here.’? 

_ Mrs. Middleton bowed/her face over the child to 





hide one of the most delicious emotions she had ever 
felt. “ My good, honorable child, my own dear, dear 
Florence,”’ she said, “‘ may this feeling increase in 
all things: I may have to explain to you the mean- 
ing of the «ord ‘honor’ hereafter, but I shall have 
no trouble to teach you its principle.””? She shed 
tears of joy when repeating this little anecdote to 
her husband in the evening, and he ‘kissed them 
away in his own solemnly affectionate manner. 
(They did not mind the noBopy.) 

I think this little circumstance, trifling as it may 
seem to many, strengthened my friend’s faith in her 
child, so as to increase, if possible, the happiness she 
enjoyed; Florence had not only evinced a nice 
sense of honor, but she had proved her power of 
self-control. Jerry’s stud of horses had set her 
thinking now much she should like a rocking-horse, 
and one had been placed that very morning in the 
library ; but even that she had left, that she might 
not hear our conversation. The more numerous 
my facilities of observing Florence became, the 
more I was convinced that she would ripen into a 
eharacter of great value; her mind was far more 
active than her father believed it to be, but it was 
thoughtful rather than demonstrative. Her dog and 
her pony became her constant companions; she 
would seek and gather shells on the sea-shore, 
group flowers, and learn their names and properties. 
Children who live in an inland district have only 
half the opportunity of acquiring the knowledge and 
poetry of nature that those enjoy who live by the 
sea-side. Florence could suit her mood by rambling 
either in the plantations or on the beach; and her 
rambles were accompanied by one or other of her 
parents, teaching when she had no idea she was 
learning, and mingling thought and mirth together 
in such sweet communion that she could not tell 
which she loved best. Nothing could contrast more 
strongly than the different educations of the two 
cousins. 

Iremained six monthsat Hampton Lodge, my mind 
soothed, and my spirits revived, by the love and 
harmony of its inmates; and when I returned home, 
the first news I heard was, that something was 
going very wrong at the Lyndsey’s. This I was 
told in answer to my usual inquiries after my neigh- 
bors; and the following morning, when Martha 
Ryland, the mantua-maker, came to make the sun- 
dry alterations in my wardrobe which so long 4 
country residence rendered necessary, she informed 
me —— But Miss Ryland, her home, and its in- 
mates, deserve an introduction, an introduction of 
a rather minute kind ; for Mary, Martha’s sister, had 
much to do with the formation of Helen Lyndsey’s 
taste, not for finery, but for poetry. Martha was 4 
slight, bent, delicate-looking young woman, of about 
twenty, pale and placid, speaking slowly in a clear, 
low-toned voice, with the power of adapting fashions 
to the wearer that might have been envied by the 
most successful modistes of the present day ; she had 
really a genius for her calling, and an undeniable stock 
of patience, a patience which neither scolding, not 
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“ nagging,’’ or discontent, or violence, could over- 
throw ; tears would gather in her eyes, for her feelings 
were acute when ladies exercised their caprice upon 
her; but nothing could provoke her to utter an impa- 
tient word, ormake an impatientgesture. Sometimes 
she went out to work by the day, and I have wondered 
how, hour after hour, her meek head would bend 
over her task, and her fingers ply their allotted flight 
unceasingly ; yet, when spoken to, she answered 
pleasantly, and her smile was as gentle as a moon- 
beam, and as sad ! it was the saddest thing I ever saw, 
to be considered a smile. When she knew her em- 
ployer sufficiently, she would venture on a few words, 
butshe always needed encouragement, and avoided as 
much as possible talking of her past life or circum- 
stances. And what a world of enduring love and 
heroism dwelt within the two rooms she called her 
own! one was a sort of village show-room; a deal 
table, painted red, half covered by a yellowish-green 
baize displayed sundry ‘patterns, and one or two 
stands, upon which caps flourished, not the tight- 
headed caps of modern days, but those wonderful 
things standing out like a radiance round the head, 
and bristling with flowers and colors ; a hard, high- 
backed sofa, two chairs, a leaning glass, a corner cup- 
board, and a work-box so handsome as to belong alto- 
gether to another sphere, constituted the furniture $ 
there were no green and blue shepherdesses on the 
chimney, broken or entire, only a few rare shells. A 
canary-bird, blind from age, hung in the window, and 
beneath, on the broad ledge, were a few plants; a 


myrtle, two sickly-looking geraniums, running into | 


green, sappy, feeble wood, and some very fine 
double primroses. On the high-backed, hard sofa, 
Martha’s sister, Mary, generally reclined from about 
eight in the morning until midnight, always in the 
same position, for she had lost the use of her limbs. 
And yet Mary was as necessary to Martha, as 
Martha was to Mary: her face was round and 
cheerful, and her voice had the ringing sound of 
happiness in its tone. Mary was older and better 
educated than Martha, but every one considered 
her the youngest, perhaps because of her helpless- 
ness; yet she was wonderfully useful to her sister, 
she ran all the “‘ breadths,’”? hemmed the “ tails,”’ 
and as to “tucks! her ‘‘ tucks’? were the most 
imaginative ‘tucks’? that can be conceived—they 
Were so minute and delicate. She had an astonish- 
ing taste for millinery ; her memory was retentive ; 
she not only remembered people’s orders and ad- 
dresses, but their tastes and fancies, and so saved 
her sister a deal of anxiety and care, for she knew 
that Mary remembered every thing; and she had 
also the art of talking her sister’s crossest customers 
into"good humor. Martha was sadly untidy, but 
Mary, notwithstanding her helplessness, managed to 
keep the sitting-room in the most perfect order ; 
with the aid of her crutch she picked up threads and 
“cuttings,” and put the faded table-cover straight, 
if Martha had left it ever so crooked, Nor was it 
only on business and passing events that Mary’s me- 
mory wasexercised. She knew, and could repeat, 





at least a score of ballads, and sing them too; and I 
have often seen a cluster of children group round 
the half-open window, which, though curtained, did 
not prevent her sweet voice from being heard and 
appreciated by the little listeners. Although this 
room was a room of intense Jabor—labor born of pri- 
vation, a yet deeper distress was enclosed—I had 
almost written entombed—within the other chamber. 
On a clean bed lay the mother of these two girls, a 
living sorrow, yet cherished in their-affections be- 
yond all telling; she was their mother, utterly help- 
less, without the power of raising a-cup of water to 
her own lips, and as feeble in mind as in body, re- 
cognizing her children at long intervals, not by a look, 
or a word, or a smile, but by the shedding of tears. 
No one ever saw this afflicted woman in a soiled 
cap, or With a crumpled ribbon folded round her 
head, or heard her voice, or found her asleep, though 
her eyes emitted no ray of intelligence, they would 
turn toward the direction: from which Mary’s voice 
proceeded with something like interest in her song. 
And there she continued, the same stricken, lonely 
creature, watched and tended by those daughters 
whose industry and singleness of purpose had won for 
them so true a feeling of respect in the neighbor- 
hod, that even “‘ Mrs. Brevet-Major”’ treated them, 
as she herself would have said, with “distinction.” 
{It was almost a realized union between the quick 
and the dead, the union between this mother and her 
children! And in the interest the Misses Ryland’s 
industry and patience excited, the good people of 
Hampstead almost forgot the rumors which attended 
their first appearance amongst them, when their mo- 
ther was able to move about, though even then she 
never spoke to a stranger, and avoided even the 
society of her own children. 

Enough of them for the present. I inquired when 
Martha Ryland had seen Mrs. Lyndsey, and she an- 
swered, ‘‘Not for some time. Miss Helen,’ she 
added, “ came in as usual to hear her sister sing the 
old ballads, but she had not seen Mrs. Lyndsey for 
more than a month; and Mr. Lyndsey went so early 
and returned so late from the city, that the people 
wondered he was not afraid to ride that lonely road 
from town by himself, or with only Jerry; the tea- 
garden patrol was a great protection a few seasons 
ago, but that had been done away with, though the 
road was still dangerous.”’ 

I was very anxious to learn if the report my maid 
had mentioned had a wide circulation; yet my ob- 
jection to asking questions was so great, that I hardly 
knew how to frame the inquiry, and began to con- 
sider whether I had not better stifle my curiosity 
altogether, when Miss Jane Saunders entered. Miss 
Jane had a fancy for spreading sea-weed on white 
paper, sticking it out into weeping willows, and 
birch trees, and poplars, and the like, and when they 
were arranged, some up, some down, in what I 
used to think a very unnatural manner, Miss Jane 
(who was said to have the taste of the family) used 
to have them framed, and hung as pendants to the 
black cuttings owt of herself and her sisters, poor 
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things! who, very lean and long, looked like camel- 
opards in profile. I had promised to get her some 
specimens while in Sussex, and, I dare say, her early 
visit was prompted by a desire to see if I had ful- 
filled my promise, a kindly wish or curiosity as to 
the state of my health, and an anxiety to be the 
first to 


‘* Hear or tell some new thing.” 


The Saunderses, one at a time, and when there 
was no scandal in the case, were very pleasant wo- 
men, particularly to me, to whom talking in the 
ordinary way was always a trouble; but when they 
all talked together, on different subjects, it was too 
much, and afterward I was thankful to think that 
Miss Jane was the only one who called that morn- 
ing, for there is something painful in hearing private 
trials made the subject of public talk. Misfortunes 
are in themselves so sacred, that, whether they con- 
cern our friends or enemies, they should be whis- 
pered, not shouted, to the world. Miss Jane was 
not of this opinion. She began immediately by the 
inquiry, ‘‘ Had I heard the dreadful report about the 
house of Lyndsey & Co?” She said this in such a 
tone of loud and vulgar exultation, that I involunta- 
rily looked at the dress-maker, as a sign to Miss 
Jane to be more cautious. This, however, had no 
effect whatever. “Oh!” she exclaimed, “I un- 
derstand ; Miss Martha Ryland has told you, I sup- 
pose?” 

“¢No, ma’am, I have not,” said the dress-maker; 
“T suffered so much from reports some years ago 
that I did not like to repeat what might not be true; 
at least,”’ she added, ‘‘I had no means of ascertain- 
ing whether it was true or false.” 

“Oh, very right, and very prudent, and very 
necessary in your position; but I 4now what I say 
—and a very shocking thing it is—very mournful 
and sad to think of; though, if we had known the 
ins and outs of it, it might have been expected long, 
long ago. Not only is the house unable to meet its 
creditors, but there is strong suspicion of forgery.’’ 

‘*Oh, Miss Jane, not as regards Mr. Lyndsey,” 
said Martha Ryland. 

‘““Well, I declare!” muttered Miss Saunders; 
*“some people hardly know their proper places in 
society.” 

Martha colored, and bent over her work. 

“The Lyndseys were very kind to Miss Ryland,” 
I said. 

‘‘Gave her work, and paid for it, I suppose,’’ was 
the reply, and then she continued, with the voice 
and manner of a person who would add vinegar to 
green gooseberries, ‘‘I repeat there are strong sus- 
picions of forgery—somewhere. I do not say where 
or who, but Lyndsey & Co. are suspected of for- 
gery ; one partner is all the same as another.” 

“No,” I replied, indignantly, “not so. I have 
known Mr. Lyndsey all my life, and I am certain he 
is utterly incapable of approaching such dishonor; 
he could not commit a crime—it is impossible !” 

“‘ Lord bless me!” she said, “ Lord bless me, who 
would have thought to see you so moved on the sub- 





ject, you that are so quiet that one never minds say- 
ing any thing before you—I am sure the Cobbs be- 
lieve it. My sister Selina has never ceased watching 
the road from breakfast till dinner with an opera- 
glass, and neither the Major, nor Mrs. Brevet-Major 
Cobb, have passed near the Lyndseys’ house, or 
even looked at it, for more than a week. All the 
trades-people have sent in their bills; the apothecary 
told me Ae should call no more. And these two Sun- 
days there has not been a creature in the Lyndsey 
pew; as my sister Selina says, that’s a shame, for 
it’s when people are in trouble they ought to pray 
most to God.’’ 

‘* And not when they enjoy His blessings ?”’ 

“ Now that is so like you; but still they ought to 
go to church.” 

“And have all their acquaintances deserted 
them ?’’ I inquired, without noticing her observa- 
tion. 

Indeed [ think so; we pity Mrs. Lyndsey very 
much, and if anybody called, we would ; but we are 
too humble to take the lead in such a place as this, 
where everybody knows everybody. Mr. Lyndsey 
has not been home for some days; and what pro- 
vokes all Hampstead is, the brazenness of that Irish- 
man, exercising the brown cob on the heath every 
day at the usual hour, just as if nothing had happen- 
ed. I met him yesterday, and could not help saying 
that he seemed to have plenty of time on his hands 
now. And he answered so impertinently, that 
‘Whatever he had on his hands, he knew how to 
make a good use of.’ He was always an exceed- 
ingly disagreeable person.”’ 

I arose, and looked out of the window, first over 
the common, and then up at the light, fleecy clouds 
that were folding and unfolding, now floating away 
and dispersing in light vapors, only to congregate 
again more densely than before. 

‘‘T hope,’’ I said, after a protracted investigation 
of the state of the atmosphere, ‘‘I hope it will not 
rain to-day.”’ 

“Why, you are not going out? I met your boy, 
(‘the boy’ of those days was ‘the page’ of the pre- 
sent,) I met him, and he said he was going to the 
milliner’s to order some bonnets to be tried on.” 

‘‘ But,” I replied, taking up what had been my 
best, although my sea-side residence had converted 
it into my worst, ‘ this hat ts surely good enough to 
visit the Lyndseys in?” 

I do not know whether my look or my words dis- 
concerted Miss Jane, but it was some time before 
she spoke ; when she did, she observed— 

“ And you will call! after staying with his sister, 
and after all the ill-natured things Mrs. Lyndsey said 
of you while you were away, which, of course, I 
am not going to repeat.”” She paused, and looked 
at me, expecting I would ask her to do so, but I only 
shifted the strings of my bonnet. She added, in a 
perplexed and disconcerted tone, ‘‘ I was certain you 
would never enter the house again.” 

‘Mrs. Lyndsey is not a white pebble upon the 
heath—I mean she is not the one to avoid scandal 
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or gossiping, and has given, it would seem, cause for 
both; but she is in trouble.” 

‘« But, think of what people will say even of you, 
who are NOBODY.”’ 

«“ That is the reason why I go.’ 

‘No one goes near them.”’ 

* Another reason why I, who have known the fa- 
mily so long, should not forsake them.” 

‘‘ The Cobbs and the Veseys, the Langdales and 
the Burys, will think it so strange.” 

‘‘T am not accountable to them for my actions.” 

‘“ Really,”? continued Miss Jane, in a tone of ex- 
treme vexation, ‘there is no use in telling you any 
thing; you act as if you did not believe one.” 

“Nor do I.” 

Miss Jane drove the pin more deeply into the fold- 
ings of her shawl, and looked daggers. 

‘<T disbelieve the statement, not the stater. You 
repeat what you hear; not having an active imagi- 
nation, you repeat it correctly. The person to whom 
you tell it has a very active mind and tongue, and 
she repeats it with additions; and so it goes on till 
the grain of sand grows into a bushel.” 

‘* But, my dear lady, there can be no doubt, no 
question as to his difficulties—house stopped—bills 
dizhonored—Mr. Lyndsey away : the butcher would 
not give them credit for a leg of mutton, nor the 
baker for a loaf.” 

‘‘[ beg your pardon, Miss Saunders,” said the 
dress-maker; ‘‘the butcher went there for orders 
to-day, and told me he was very sorry for the tem- 
per he showed when Mr. Lyndsey’s small bill was 
dishonored. ‘fe was a good customer to me for 
twelve years,’ said Mr. Candy, ‘and I was worse 
than a brute to forget it.’”’ 

‘Some people have great luck,’’ observed Miss 
Jane; “I always thought Candy looked like a 
fool.’? 

‘* Miss Jane,’’ I said, “‘ one word will do as well 
as twenty; saves time and breath, both of which 
we ought to take care of; time is not our own, and 
breath we shall want hereafter. The misfortunes 
of the Lyndseys [ can only regret, but Mr. Lynd- 
sey’s character I will defend until I find it unwor- 
thy ; I will not take an evil report of any old friend 
upon trust. I must know immediately the truth.” 

‘Good gracious me!’’ exclaimed Miss Jane, in 
evident alarm; “ you are surely not going to inquire 
at the house, not going to repeat what I have said, 
and get me into trouble?” 

I could not help thinking how little she thought of 
the trouble she got others into by random talking, 
but made no observation. 

‘*T know,” she continued, * you will not do that; 
every one trusts you, and nobody cautions you, and 
you never get any one intotrouble. I would not 
have spoken as I have done, only you are so safe.’’ 

I gave Miss Jane the sea-weeds, and we parted. 
She had not opened to me a fresh page in the book 
ef life; it was an every-day story told over again— 
making disasters worse, and turning away from 
falling houses; but it is a poor, commonplace, paltry 





thing, and renders us uncomfortable with our kind. 
I longed to see or hear some good of human nature, 
alter such a whirlwind of dizzy scandal, which, 
from its frequency, is not considered as vile as it de- 
serves to be. 

Miss Jane waited for me without, and seeing what 
I thought, or rather feeling that we did not think 
alike, she began saying that Mrs. Lyndsey was al- 
ways a willful, mindless, foolish woman, and Mr. 
Lyndsey an inactive, indolent man, fond of low 
company, being with his groom and his horses 
rather than with gentlemen; but it struck me how 
very odd it was that Miss Jane Saunders should 
never have noted so much before! Another ugly 
page, I thought, turned over, which rendered me so 
uncomfortable in her society, that I drew my veil 
over my face, and wished her a most determined 
good-morning. 


CHAPTER IV 


If you enter the house where death has been, the 
black dresses and downcast eyes of the servants tell 
at once the cause of the hush and silence which the 
passing of the dark angel’s wing has produced. You 
speak in a low tone and tread softly, as if fearful of 
disturbing that which can wake no more. It is 
likely there is a cloth over the cage of the singing 
bird, and the blinds are all drawn down. The child 
that used to spring like an arrow to meet you steals 
to your side, and looks up into your face with such 
an expression of meek misery that you know her 
heart is full, and that the moment you speak her 
eyes will overflow. When you turn the lock of the 
well-known sitting-room the full gush of memory 
overpowers all other sensations; the snuff-box or 
spectacles are in their usual places on the little round 
table by the side of the old arm-chair: if the friend 
you have lost was young, or in the full summer of 
life, the flower-vase she delighted to fill is empty, 
and the music-books are piled with as much order as 
ifno one had ever given voice to their pages; the 
favorite dog rises from the hearth and gazes at the 
door, watching to see who next will enter, hoping 
still that she may come who never came but in kind- 
ness. The house of mourning, though calm and 
desolate, has been set in melancholy order; but the 
house where the conflict between past and_ present 
is ‘*a-foot,’’ tells a different and more painful story. 
When the grave is closed, though there is no more 
joy there is no more extension of sorrow, and the 
uplooking to immortality elevates above the world; 
but in these earthly troubles, where the worst is yet 
to come, and the broken spirit and crushed heart 
know not what the morrow may bring, and suspi- 
eions of wrong float like a black fag over the portal, 
while the sufferers either shrink away from human 
sight and sympathy, or in the fever of assumed 
strength dare the world to say and do its worst; or, 
having faith in the purity of their intentions—how- 
ever inefficient their power to work such intentions 
out—bend to the storm only to be broken by its vio- 
lence: still, no matter how the conflict between pe- 
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cuniary difficulties and a harsh-judging world is car- 
ried on, the scene of the combat is always a scene of 
disorder and wretchedness; the overseeing mind 
is disturbed—filled with other thoughts and anxieties 
than belong to the regulating of the household or the 
minutize of domestic comforts; while the servants, 
with rare exceptions, judge even more harshly thah 
those without the walls. 

The relation existing between master and servant 
in England is of a less confiding, less endearing na- 
turé, than any other part of the world: the master 
commands and pays for labor, the servant obeys and 
takes wages—that is all: the master is too proud to 
receive sympathy with service, and the servart 
knows that he never can be more than a “ low fel- 
low” in his employer’s estimation. In large esta- 
blishments, the master and mistress recognize only 
their upper servants: they give pay, but not even 
protection to the “‘under”’ ones. And in the small 
domestic homes of England the principle is still the 
same; children are instructed to keep servants at a 
distance; and, until a higher moral tone is infused 
into the education of their attendants, the caution is 
necessary; though its being so is one of the blots on 
our soeial system. Upon the first approach of sor- 
row or changed circumstances “ the hireling fleeth, 
because he is an hireling;’’ and then people cry out 
at the ingratitude of servants, without remembering 
they had given them nothing to be grateful for. 
The fulfillment of a contract calls for no gratitude; 
and the interchange of the small attentions and kind- 
nesses of life—which are so frequent abroad—never 
diminishes the respect which is necessary for the 
preservation of distinctive ranks; on the contrary, 
they cling more closely together—the servant being 
more proud of his master than the master is of him- 
self. It was evident to me, when the knock [ gave at 
Mr. Lindsey’s door echoed so mournfully, that the 
parlors were unoccupied ; the garden in front of the 
house, when I last saw it, was smiling in all the gaiety 
of blooming annuals; now all things were trailing 
and ragged ; the white curtains, which Mrs. Lind- 
sey used to fuss and torment herself and others so 
much about, covered with dust, hung loosely from 
the cornice ; a snail had fixed itself upon the divi- 
sion where the nearest window opened, and the 
steps on which I stood were green at either side. 1 
knocked again, and at last one of the doors of the 
underground offices banged, and I heard the heavy, 
measured tread of a domestic, not in too much haste 
to obey the summons; presently the cook’s face 
was pressed against the glass of the side lights to 
ascertain who I was; the chain was unhooked, and 
the bolts withdrawn, and I stood in the hall, to re- 
ceive information that she did not know whether 
Mrs. Lindsey was in or not; the footman had left 
that morning, and if they expected her to open the 
door, she must do the same: “ Not,’ added the wo- 
man, with an insulting sneer, “not that there ’s 
many call now, only it’s not my business.’’ She 
threw open the door of the breakfast-room, and 
shouted from the hall twice, “Rachel ;”’ then one 








of the doors upstairs opened, and, after a brief whis- 
per between the two servants, the nurse, always a 
well-behaved young woman, entered. Rachel had 
received no kindness from her mistress, but she was 
devotedly attached to Helen, who had literally taken 
the place of her own child, whom she had lost at 
its birth. She turned away to hide her tears when 
she saw me, and, in answer to my inquiries, said 
her mistress was very unwell; she saw no one, but 
she would tell her I was below. 

I had ample time to observe the neglect of that 
well-known room; the looking glass was covered 
with dust, the furniture displaced, and the carpet un- 
swept. A broken pane in the window admitted a 
strong current of air, and the fire-irons were dotted 
with rust. I longed to set it in order, and make it 
look as it'used to do, and walked backward and for- 
ward, examining first one picture and then another. 
At either side of the carved looking-glass hung the 
portaits of Mr. Lindsay’s father and mother. It must 
have been pure imagination, but I fancied the ex- 
pression of each countenance changed, they seemed 
to me so full of melancholy ; and the old lady, I re- 
membered, had such a happy, placid face, and such 
a calm smile; but now the picture frowned from the 
canvas on all around, while the old gentleman had 
a keen, sharp look of inquiry, as if he said—*‘‘ What 
does all this mean?’? Then I began to torment my- 
self as to how Mrs. Lyndsey would receive my visit 
—whether she might not altogether misunderstand 
my motive, and behave rudely or coldly; neverthe- 
less, I felt I was doing right, At length the nurse 
returned: she apologized for keeping.me waiting so 
long—said she ‘could not help it—her. mistress had 
not been well—her spirits were flurried, though she 
would not let any one say so. Would I walk up to 
the drawing-room? she and Miss Helen would be 
there to receive me.” 

I was much surprised at Mrs. Lyndsey’s receiv- 
ing morning visitors in the drawing-room—for that 
stately apartment was generally canvased up, put 
into brown-holland pinafores like a great baby 
school-boy, and only displayed at Christmas and on 
company-days ; but before I could draw an inference 
of any kind, Rachel ushered me in, and there on the 
blue chintz sofa sat Mrs. Lyndsey, dressed as ladies 
then dressed to receive a cinner-party, in a low yel- 
low satin, with a boxfull of ornaments spread over 
her withered throat and glaring on her stomacher in 
the daylight. The fire was just lighted, and the 
wood was hissing and sparkling, unwilling to ignite, 
while the covers hastily torn off the chairs were 
peeping from beneath the sofa cushions. Little 
Helen, decked in the very extreme of childish fine- 
ry; made a spring to meet me, with all her natural 
impetuosity ; but her mother placed her hand upon 
her shoulder with a grasp that made the child quiver. 
She then arose in the most stately manner, advanced 
slowly and with much pomp, hoped ‘I had received 
benefit from the change of air, and that I had left all 
my friends well”—a marked emphasis on. the word 
“ friends.” [To be continned 
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that it should re- tur to me With- out one al. corti string. 






Ive got my own lute home again, The cord that wakened to the tonch 
But ah, how changed its tone! Was strung by Jove’s own hand ; 
The sound of its once happy strain And its wild melody was such 
For ever now is gone. As heart could not withstand. 
Its gentle murmurs, loved so much, But hatred now is where love thrilled; 
Have turned to noisy mirth; Hope's cheering sounds are fied; 
And oh! it had one fairy touch And Memory’s urn is sadly filled 
I would not lose for earth. With ashes of the dead! 
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Noruing is required of the editor but a few brief 
explanatory sentences. The literary toil of pre- 
paring the following fragment for the press has not 
been arduous—but there was some trouble in finding 
it. In the later hours of Mr. Gubbins, he honored 
me with his especial ccnfidence, and intimated that 
he would Jike me to be his executor and biographer. 
In the office of executor [ saw but little difficulty— 
for Mr. Gubbins had no real estate that 1 was aware 
of—and as to his personal affairs, I always fancied 
that they were somewhat on the wrong side of no- 
thing. In this respect I should at any time have 
preferred being his executor to being his security— 
that is, provided I had any thing myself to lose. 
For, truth to tell, if Mr. Gubbins was a distance on 
the wrong side of zero, his editor was not immensely 
on the right side. But Mr. Gubbins alluded to lite- 
rary property, which might turn to advantage. He 
wished me to examine his papers, and see what 
could be done with them. He said he had no heirs, 
and that the expenses of his illness, and of the event 
which was likely soon to be the issue of it, were to 
be discharged by some friends of his who desired to 
be left unnamed. Such being the case, it was his 
order, that the profits arising out of the sale of his 
works should be used as the commencement of a 
fund for the benefit of decayed authors. He could 
have wished, he said, that so honorable a move- 
ment had originated on this side of the Atlantic ; but 
next to setting a generous example was the glory of 
following it; and if a Bulwer and a Dickens could 
feel for the indigent genius of England, a Gubbins 
could not be indifferentto the sufferings of men of 
talent in America. Mr. Gubbins in a rare manner 
united philanthrophy with patriotism. I promised 
to follow his direction implicitly. In one point I be- 
came considerably alarmed. As Charles the Fifth 
had seen the rehearsal of his own funeral, Mr. Gub- 
bins longed to peruse before he died his own bio- 
graphy. He offered to supply me instantly with the 
materials, and I must hasten the work, he declared, 
so that he might look before his departure on the 
opening of his fame. Now, as there was not the 
least likelihood that my opinion of his genius would 
be at all consonant to his own, this was a puzzling 
situation; but on the very evening when he made 
the proposal, a severer fit of coughing than usual 
delivered him from his earthly troubles, and me 
from my critical perplexities. When all was over, 
{ examined Mr. Gubbins’s garret for his effects. In 
the literary department—but in that alone—they re- 


* As no University had ever honored itself by con- 
ferring a degree on Mr. Gubbins, he conferred one on him- 
self—and stopping short of the D. assumed the L. L., 
which, with as much truth as modesty, signify—Lec- 
turer for a Living. . 











sembled the inheritance, which the corpulent eccle- 
siastic bequeathed to Gil Blas. In a tattered hair- 
trunk—mixed up with ragged garments, unwashed 
dickeys, old almanacs, broken-bladed penknives, 
lidless snuff-boxes, a tin coffee-pot, a wooden-clock, 
and a worn-out spirit-lamp—were some bundles of 
confused and blotted papers. The following is all 
that, up to the present, I have been able to decipher, 
It is entitled— 


‘NOTES ON THE COMPOSITION OF A LECTURE.’’ 


To begin at the beginning. There is first to be 
considered—the choice of a Subject. Byron com- 
plains, at the opening of Don Juan, of the want of a 
hero. But ‘a hero” is no greater want to an epic 
poem than a subject is toa lecture. I must, how- 
ever, change this word, “subject;” there is a 
dangerous ambiguity about it, and a sarcastic wit, 
especially if he were medical—might possibly say in 
his bitterness, that an idea must be dead, before it is 
fit to be dissected in a lecture—or it must be killed 
in the process of dissection. Put away the word. I 
say, then, there is first the choice of atopic. Well,a 
topic isa great want of a lecture ; indeed, jt is an ab- 
solute requisite—the essential essence of its essen- 
tiality. The phrenologists assert that mind cannot 
work without brains. Uncle Toby Shandy thought 
otherwise; and declared that he knew an officer of 
whose brain one half was shot away, and the other 
extracted by a French surgeon—which officer, not- 
withstanding, did his duty very well. But if an 
officer may do his duty without brains—for possibly 
he may—a lecture cannot exist—cannot begin to 
exist—without a topic. Perhaps a man without 
brains might even write a lecture, but I defy him to 
write one without a topic. When once he has that, 
his special difficulty is overcome. Asto his knowing 
aught about it, that is for after-thought, and ig of 
secondary consideration. Still, however, a topic is 
a difficulty. Where is one to be found that is not 
used. Tell me, ye wise ones—tell me where? 
If you look up to heaven, discourses on astronomy 
have left it blank ; if you glance over the surface of 
the earth, teachings on agriculture have left it 
sterile. Ifyou go into the deep, you are deafened 
by the babble on popular geology. Phrenology has 
exhausted the human cranium; and there is not a 
niche in it unexplored, in which there might lie 
concealed for a new discoverer, the thousandth frac- 
tion of asoul. Physiology and anatomy are com- 
monplace ; every little boy is familiar with the hu- 
man system ; and young girls, instead of supposing, 
as they used, in their illusive ignorance, that their 
heart is a living nest of love, now understand very 
well that it is simply an elastic pump. There is no 
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refuge by retreating from physics to metaphysics, 
except that you wrap yourself in a darker mist. 
Come out again to the social world, and the clear 
light only shows you that for unused topics, you are 
in the midst of dearth. In your desperation, you 
propose to yourself a course of lectures to “‘ young 
men,”’ but, really, young men have been so lectured, 
that even generosity cannot longer stand it: in your 
distress you turn from “ young men”’ to *‘ young wo- 
men’’—but the best nature of maidenhood has been 
wearied, until patience has ceased to be a virtue. 
Aunts would consent, but nobody, except baby, cares 
about aunts. Mothers are out of date; fathers are 
too prosaic; grandmothers are old women, and 
grandfathers are “ old fogies.”” 

“Why choose your topic?” says one; ‘this is 
mechanical. Let your topic choose you. This is 
true prophet-like and spiritual.’? ‘So it may be,”’ 
roplies the lecturer ; ‘‘ but ifthe topic does zot choose 
me—what am I to do?’”’ ‘* Wait for it,’’ answers 
the advocate of spontaniety. ‘‘ Wait for it—wait- 
ing is work.’? ‘“{ wish it were,’’ says the poor 
lecturer, for then I should be the most industrious 
of mortals. No one could be more industrious than 
1 am willing to be in waiting. Indeed, if I have a 
genius for any thing, it is for waiting ; but the tailor 
will not wait—and no assurance that I give him of 
the vigilance with which [ attend on the promptings 
of thought, will he accept as security for the pay- 
ment of hisaccount. Most patiently would I wait on 
the visitings of genius, if others would wait for me.”’ 
A secure income, a rich father, an oily place in the 
reveuue, is an admirable help to this kind of waiting. 

The difficulties arising out of the scarcity of topics 
are rendered more formidable by the infinite diver- 
sities of taste. ‘I should like,’’ says an intinerant 
orator, to a man of influence, ‘io read a short series 
of lectures in your city.”” ‘‘ What is the nature of 
your course, sir?” inquires the man of influence. 
‘Tt is rather miscellaneous.’’ ‘* Mention some of 
your topics.”’ ‘* Well, one is a ‘Comparison of the 
Modern Romance with the Ancient Epic.’” “It 
will not do, believe me. You would not get twenty 
people to hear you. Our citizens are not literary. 
Some of them might fancy that by the poet Homer, 
you meant Jonas Homer—a dabbler in the next 
town in law aud lyrics; and if you made allusions to 
‘Tom Jones,’ a disturbance might arise, as a fellow 
of that name wasnot long since convicted here of 
horse-stealing. We are, in truth, a business popu- 
lation.”’? ‘If that be so, I may suit you. One of my 
lectures is on ‘The Rationale of Barter, and the 
Science of Cent per Cent.’ ’’ ‘It is to no purpose,” 
replies the man of influence. ‘ This is a matter on 
which we do not need instruction—and it is too 
familiar to be amusing.’? On another occasion he 
proposes to give a lecture on “‘ The Characteristics 
of Humor.” He is informed that the citizens are 
of a serious cast; and if they were not, Doctor 
Bamboozlem has been lately among them, and has 
exhausted the subject and their sides in a lecture 
upon ‘ Grins.”? It isto no purpose that you offer 


an attraction to the serious people in a lecture upon 
‘“Groans.”” You are told that you cannot compete 
with native talent; for in that direction some indi- 
viduals of the city are even eminent. But a lecturer 
would never be in need of topics, if he only accepted 
those which are offered to him. I know this from 
ample experience ; even the name of Gubbins has 
been no protection to me from such impertinent in- 
trusion. Yes, I have been asked to lecture on every 
_crotchet to which any fool had given the idolatry 
| of his brain. I have been asked to lecture on the 
| beauty of knocking as a spiritual language; on the 
| meetness of table-tossing for supernatural commu- 
‘nication; on the bliss of living on crackers and 
cabbage ; on the divinity of babies; on the mys- 
| teries of baby-talk ; and one individual urged me to 
lecture against “‘livery-stables.”’ ‘Yes, sir,’’ he 
observed, ‘‘ men may say what they please on the 
evil of intemperance, but it is not a circumstance to 
the sin occasioned by ‘livery-stables.’ I was once 
myself, sir, a livery-stable keeper, but I have learned 
better, and have changed my ways.” And this he 
said with the penitential heroism of a St. Augustine. 

When the topic is all that one can wish it, the 
next inquiry is, “‘how shall it be treated?” If it 
were a sermon, one could look into ‘ Claude,’’ 
““Mauray,”’ or “Simeon.” But none of these will 
help him in a lecture. Simeon left five hundred 
skeletons of sermons ; but if you take a skeleton of 
any thing from another, you put no living flesh upon 
it. A man’s child is never his own in parts—when 
| he owns any of it, he owns it all. If, indeed, there 
were skeletons of lectures, as there are skeletons of 
sermons, any man who has ever heard a preacher 
try to clothe one of Simeon’s with life will be warned. 
He will remember that the sermon was nothing but 
a combination of dry bones and leather, of which 
Simeon furnished the bones, of which the preacher 
supplied the leather. Not only was it, as he will 
recollect, without organic unity, but it was at once 
an insult upon death, and a mockery of life. 

How am I to treat this topic, is a question which 
the lecturer must try, as best he is able, to answer 
without aid. And, first, he will analyze the com- 
plex idea of treatment. In treatment of a subject, 
there are four things to be considered—the matter, 
‘the style, the form, and the spirit. The matter, I 
have already touched on—and so, the style, the form, 
and the spirit, are what I must especially regard. 

The style must, of course, be popular. A popular 
style is of various kinds ; but they all agree in this— 
they are all figurative. I can no better, therefore, 
distinguish these varieties than in the nature of their 
metaphors. One variety of style—and I may call 
it a successful one—is the vegetable style. Some 
call it the fowery. But this does it injustice, and is 
not sufficiently comprehensive. A master of this 
kind of style is not a mere flor?st of words ; he lays 
under tribute the whole vegetable kingdom, from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall. This 
style is emphatically termed eloquent. Another 
; Variety of style I would define as the metallic. This 
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deals largely in metals. It has abundance of allu- 
sion to furnaces and fires—to moulding and melting, 
to silver things and golden—it appeals strongly to 
whatever in any man is an incipient element of a 
cutler, or a jeweler. A kind of style very effective, 
may be denominated the phystological. This abounds 
in allusions to the heart. The heart is the centre of 
the human system, and though physiological rhetoric 
has its main reference to the heart, it pays due re- 
gard to other functions. Eyes, and lips, and brows, 
will not be neglected by any adequate master of 
this style. But, still he will depend the most upon 
the heart. Panting, burning, throbbing, shudder- 
ing, shivering, THRILLING, are all words which he 
will use emphatically and respectfully. I honor the 
phystological style very profoundly, but some of its 
terms are a little hackneyed. Thril/, I admit, is an 
impressive word, a word much to be commended, 
and one which no person of sensibility will read 
without emotion; still, I fancy, that it is rather too 
often used. ‘ Heart of hearts,’ also, is a beautiful 
phrase; it is,as I may say, a concentration of vitality 
—it is difficult to dispense with it: notwithstanding, 
I would have it spared—I would have it reserved 
for occasions of extreme emotion; as for the fourth 
of July, and politicians in the presence of their con- 
stituents. Besides, there is a scientific inaccuracy 
in the phrase: this may, indeed, be allowable in the 
thoughtless rush of passion, but is not to be admitted 
mito elegant composition. A lecturer is, of course, 
a deliberative speaker—if, therefore, won by the 
charm of the phrase, he is tempted to adopt it, he 
should save his credit with the audience by a pre- 
liminary explanation—he should inform them that 
the expression belongs to Shakspeare—that Shak- 
speare was a wonderful, but untaught genius, and 
that however sublime he might have been in poetry, 
he was very inferior, indeed, to John Hunter—in 
anatomy. If this were a regular treatise, instead of 
being merely a brief collection of hints, I could par- 
ticularize many other distinctions of style : and this, 
too, without interfering with Blair, Kames, Whate- 
ley, Quintillian, Longinus, or Aristotle, with whom, 
from the first, I determined not to meddle. But, 
there are two more distinctions which I must in a 
few words notice. They are the etherial and the 
celestial. These are indispensable to the tender 
and the sublime. Their regions are the atmosphere, 
the planetary system, and the starry heavens. None 
of the finer, of the pensive, of the reflective moods 
of the soul can manage expression without the aid 
of breezes, tempests, clouds, sunshine, showers— 
the moon, the rainbow, and all the turns of the day, 
and all the seasons of the year. In the lofty and 
soaring glories of the soul the earth is low, the atmo- 
sphere is narrow, the compass of the planets them- 
selves implies restraint—the imagination must have 
the whole universe for its range, and all the stars 
for its companions. There are some orators to 
whom the heavens are a necessity; these orators 


seldom, indeed, mind the actual heavens; but the | 
_pin-making. He will exhibit it in all its monstrosity’, 


heavens of rhetoric are indispensable—they could 





live without the stars, but they could not speak with- 
out them. 

In the employment of these several styles the 
speaker will be guided by his genius and his aim. 
If he is poetic, he will deal most in the vegetadle ; if 
critical, in the metallic ; if impassioned, in the phy- 
stological ; if sentimental, in the etherial ; and if 
aspiring, in the celestial. In my opinion, a very 
complete lecture would have a full admixture of 
them all. Let us, for example, imagine a lecture 
upon pins, which should be at once eloquent and 
comprehensive. The speaker might open with the 
picture of a rural scene and the delights of country 
life. He might expatiate with any amount of super- 
latives en the recollection of an early ride from his 
quiet home among the mountains to the next manu- 
facturing city. Here he can be profuse in the vege- 
table style. Now, it is one of De Quincey’s profound 
remarks, that one of the special secrets in eloquence 
is the management of travsttion. But in this case, 
the speaker will manage his transition with equal 
facility and grace. On his entering the city ere the 
sun has brightened the peak of the remotest, heaven- 
kissing hill, he overtakes an individual of one of the 
thirty trades concerned in the creation of a pin. A 
criticism on civilization is then exceedingly natural. 
The various stages of it may be traced, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of it compared. The relation of manu- 
factures to modern civilization can be in this relation 
very properly discussed ; and pin-making examined 
in its relation to manufactures. A speaker will not 
lose the opportunities which this department of his 
subject affords him to be keen, caustic, witty, and 
sarcastic. He will not spare the meta/lic—and every 
metaphor will be edged, sharp, and brilliant. The 
occasion is golden and he will not let it rust. But, 
he must first be sure of his side. Upon any side he 
can be effective, but he must determine—yet for the 
purpose of cutting, or stabbing, or pricking, the 
choice is indifferent. If he decides to stand by the 
fixed order of things, he can be funny and severe on 
the radicals and reformers: if he decides to “ change 
all this,” and to construct an order of things “ on 
his own hook,’’ he can excoriate the conservatives : 
he can cut up the capitalists, he can speak daggers 
at bankers, prick the brokers with witticisms as 
pointed as Rogers’ small penknives, and spit fiery 
pins and needles at the wealthy and successful gene- 
rally. I rather incline to this side—for as the lec- 
ture would, probably, be best to be philanthropic so 
far as one class is concerned, it will be desirable 
that it should have no mercy for any other class. 
From these incidental observations the speaker re- 
turns to his subject: he gives the history, describes 
the mechanism of pin-making, traces the several 
uses of pins, also the influence of pins, socially, mo- 
rally and politically, and then passes on to the pin- 
maker. The physiological style, both in metaphor 
and fact, will now call for a masterly application. 
The speaker will dwell upon the condition of a 
human being condensed into the thirtieth fraction of 
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and be excited with every movement of sympathetic 
and indignant passion : he will soften, however, from 
anger into pathos—and cloud and sunshine, dew and 
showers, and whatever else the circumambient ele- 
ment can give him, he will need. His style in this 
part of his oration will be etherial. He will close 
with an exulting peroration on the sublime future— 
when pins and crime will alike have disappeared— 
when those who made pins and those who bought 
them shall equally be freed from them—when both, 
in the fullness of a glorious emancipation, shall find 
the earth a renovated Eden—where harvests shall 
be without labor and garments without pins. The 
speaker, as he advances, will mount with the lofti- 
ness of his theme, and as he soars, vanish out of 
sight into the transcendentally celestial. 

The form of a lecture may be diverse as the 
style: but on this I will not amplify. It may be a 
“talk,’? an ‘“‘essay,’’? a “‘disquisition,’’ a ‘ narra- 
tive,’ or an “oration.” A “talk”? will suit a 
speaker goodish in temper and goodish in repute ; 
a “‘disquisition’’ will suit a speaker who is trite, 
commonplace, and learned. The ‘‘essay’’ will be 
best for the sharp; the “‘narrative’’ for the prosy, 
and the oration for the pompous. 

So. likewise the spirit of a lecture will be accord- 
ing to the temper of a speaker or his object : conser- 
vative or radical, literary or scientific, patriotic or 
philanthropic, moral or political. A truly grand 
lecture may embrace the whole—for the grandeur 
of alecture properly consists in the grandeur of its 
theme and the multiplicity of its generalities. ‘* Unz- 
versal Nature’’—‘ The Realities of the Past”— 
“ The Possibilities of the Future,’ and such sub- 
jects, open noble scope for speech—they are sublime 
in their capaciousness and magnificent in their dis- 
tances. They are pleasing to self-respect in both the 
audiences and speakers, and bring them into sympa- 
thetic harmony in the exalted communion of mutual 
admiration. They are, it is true, somewhat ample, 
but then there is the length of an hour for their treat- 
ment, and a speaker must be miserably unskillful in 
the use of abstract terms, who cannot discuss the 
broadest topic within the compass of sixty minutes. 

But, whatever be the topic or the treatment of it, 
the peroration merits especial care. The ancients 
were always great in the peroration. Demosthenes 
surpassed himself in the close of his oration on “ the 
Crown.’”? Cicero was magnificent in the winding 
up of his last oration against Cataline, Both of these 
eminent ancients may be consulted with advantage : 
an occasional allusion to them may be enlivening 
by its novelty. Some of the moderns also have 
merit. lf any speaker should take a hint from this 
humble treatise, and write an oration upon ‘ Pins,” 
{ think he might prepare for his conclusion by a 
study of Brougham’s peroration in his great speech 
for the queen, or of Daniel Webster’s at the found- 

ing of the Bunker Hill monument. Bossuet, a 

Catholic French preacher, has some very respecta- 

ble perorations; and Saurin, a French Protestant 
preacher, often in his, rises considerably above me- 


diocrity. Chalmers, a Scotch Presbyterian, and 
Robert Hall, an English Baptist, I have heard of, but 
with their works I am not familiar—they were very 
worthy persons [ doubt not; there is much talent in 
obscurity; a great deal of ability without fume. 
Ability without fame did I write? Is not the world 
full of it? Does not all transcendent power live in 
a mighty stlence? Is not the utmost strength czar- 
ticulate? Is not every country church-yard nour- 
ished by the clay of ‘‘mute, inglorious Miltons?” 
and of ‘‘Cromwells guiltless of their country’s 
blood?”’? And thou, Phineas Tooley, that went’st 
down to the grave unsung, didst not thou excel all 
orators aucient or modern in perorations! O, 
Phineas! Phineas, my friend! if I had but one of 
thine inimitable perorations, how should I kindle in 
the bosom of every oratorical aspirant, desire, enthu- 
siasm, and despair! O, Phineas! thou art gone— 
and Eloquence is dead! Yet notentirely is Phineas 
Tooley gone—one oration of his will live in the 
hearts of those who heard it ‘‘ while memory holds 
her seat.”? It was his stupendous moral argument 
on the iniquity of selling bad tobacco. The close 
of that potent discourse, it will unanimously be ad- 
mitted, could not be approached: nothing had ever 
come near it—and there could be nothing like it. 
Only itself could be its parallel. Who could pile on 
the agony as Phineas did? When he advanced to- 
ward his terrible catastrophe—cataracts seemed 
gentle, voleanoes mild—pestilence was health, and 
famine was abundance; fiends were amiable, and 
even hell itself was lightsome compared with the 
tremendous wickedness which, as he demonstrated, 
was involved in the adulteration of tobacco. His 
transition from the fearful to the tender in painting 
the death of a melancholy loafer, was a stroke of 
mingled art and nature, which only the genius of a 
Phineas could reach. ‘ And there’’—said he, stretch- 
ing out his bony finger, and looking as if Niobe in- 
habited his eyes—‘‘ gaze upon the prostrate form of 
deceived, destroyed, infatuated youth! gaze, medi- 
tate, weep, and think the while, that but for the 
sale of bad tobacco, that young man had never been 
a loafer.” 

As to the delivery of a lecture— . 
manuscript fails, 

Alas, poor Gubbins! [ knew him well: not 
much wisdom, indeed, did I know of him, but not 
much harm, either. He was a slender, tall, pale, 
and rather emaciated man. The world accused 
him of high-feeding, but his appearance gave no 
corroboration to the slander. He seemed always to 
be one of those who are predestined to be lean, and 
his fortune presented no hindrance to his making 
his calling and election sure. It might be, that luxury 
could not make him fat; but this matter we have no 
means of settling, since Gubbins had never an op- 
portunity of long trying the experiment. He was 
satirical, as most lean men are, yet he was not hard 
—the wound he gave was ever sorest to himself. 
Wit, in his possession, was as a musket fired by a 
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peasant unused to arms—it hurt its handler most: 
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but there was this difference, that with Gubbins the | self, would take twenty tickets, and there was no 


injury was not occasioned by inexpertness in the 
management of his weapon, but by sympathy with 
the pain it occasioned. Yet Gubbins prided himself 
on being a stoic, and he was quite as well per- 
suaded of his sagacity as of his insensibility. He 
had mysteries which were never concealed—and 
unfathomable plans of which every one saw the bot- 
tom—but himself. He was honest, too, in his way ; 
he paid his tailor, when he could—and when he 
could n’t the tailor goon found it out, and ceased to 
give him credit. But, his most characteristic weak- 
ness was in connection with his profession. He 
considered a lyceum lecturer about the highest of 
human officials, and a lyceum lecture of the first 
class of human productions. No arena of human 
speech, out of sacred precincts, approached in his 
idea the dignity of a New England lecture-room. 
The Pnyx in Athens was respectable, and the me- 
mory of Pericles and Demosthenes was not to be 
lightly esteemed—but what were their assemblies 
or their themes to those of glorious American ora- 
tors, interests and subjects? And where could 
those be heard to such advantage as in a New Eng- 
land lyceum? And yet, sir’’—said Gubbins, once 
speaking with me—“ even in my person, the dignity 
of the lyceum and the honor of the lecturer have 
sometimes been insulted. A district school-master 
once proposed to hire me—yes, sir, me ;”? and Gub- 
bins looked, as only Elliston himself could look. 
‘‘ This school-master had got tired of the desk. He 
wanted to see the world he said—and if I would 
agree to lecture for him on reasonable wages, he 
would engage me—he would be kind to me, and he 
would take care of me. He was willing to begin 
humbly—he would buy a lecturer at first, and, per- 
haps in time, he might rise up to the prosperity of 
owning a double-headed monkey, or a learned pig. 
He said he would be generous in payment, but I 
must allow him to regulate my diet. He had no- 
ticed that rich living blunted the faculties, and there- 
fore, to keep me bright, he proposed to feed me on 
biscuit and water, with an occasional variety of 
roasted apples and stewed squash. I declined it, 
sir—and it was to his impudence I objected more 
than to his feeding. In the way of diet I am equal 
to any thing. A rascally hotel-keeper once fed me 
a whole summer upon sheep (cooked sheep, I mean) 
—ay, sheep; sheep in its early innocence, sheep in 
its full-grown maturity, sheep in its grand climac- 
teric, and sheep in its second-childhood—and though 
a fair portion of it was in the early stage of its pil- 
grimage, my temper under such regimen came to 
have in it much more the spirit of the wolf, than the 
spirit of the lamb.” 

‘And yet, sir,’’ he would say, changing his tone, 
*“T ought to be humble, for I have been taught by 
disappointments. I will tell you one of them. It 
was about that time, too, when I was living so con- 
stantly upon sheep. I was encouraged to go to a dis- 
tant town. The individual who encouraged me, 

promised me the grandest of receptions. He, him- 





doubt but that I could sell two hundred more. I 
hesitated Jong, but at last I went. My friend lived 
five miles away—but few knew who he was—he 
left the tickets, which he induced me to send be- 
forehand, at the grocer’s—and he did not buy one 
himself. The hall in which I was to electrify the 
population was over the grocer’s store, and the gro- 
| cer was the owner. He considered my friend small 
| potatoes—and I did not consider him large ones. 
But, the rest of the inhabitants were not potatoes, 
{small or large—not so—they were equal to baked 
| pork and beans, fixed off with Indian pudding. I 
' should be hospitably and warmly befriended. Bills 
| Were accordingly printed; they were on every post, 
| on every counter, and in every window. The “ In- 
dustrious Fleas” had never a more prominent noto 
riety than the admirable Gubbins. The night came 
| —but the people didn’t. On the way to the hall J 
| decided, if the throng was too dense, to be put 
| through the window, and to announce a repetition 
| of the lecture. But there was no need to be con- 
cerned. Of six to whom I gave free tickets, two 
| were present, and after waiting forty minutes, five 
'more collected. The grocer sat with me in the 
_desk and endeavored to keep up my spirits. The 
, people he said were indolent, unpunctual, and by 
_and bye, they would crowd the room. And, while 
he went on with this amiable insincerity, I could not 
help calling to mind the case of a German that was 
not unlike my own. He was advertised to lecture 
| in a neighborhood in which his countrymen abound- 
ed. No person came at the time appointed, and no 
| one came long after it. A friend was with him, and 
ithe friend became uneasy—not so the patient and 
‘complacent lecturer. ‘Ah,’ he would say, ‘ dese 
| Germans are fery slow.’ The friend would observe 
| that the prospect appeared dreary. ‘Ah no; mein 
Gott, no—dese Germans do take deir own time—but 
| dey vil come—and fen dey do come, why, dey come 
like de fery teufel.’ But, they didn’t come to the 
| German, and they didn’t come to me. I read my 
| lecture: at the close no one praised my lecture, but 
‘every one praised my audience. I was asked 
whether I did not like my audience? From such 
questions, persons must suppose that the great thing 
|is that a lecturer should like his audience, not that 
‘the audience should like his lecture. But, what a 
‘lecturer is really the most anxious to know is the 
| feeling of the audience about his lecture, and ques- 
tions relating to Ads feeling about them tend in no 
| way to allay this anxiety. How did you like your 
audience, sir? is nothing like so important a question 
on one side—as how did you like my lecture? is on 
the other. If members of an audience have nothing 
encouraging to say to a lecturer on this point, they 
had better keep silent about themselves, for their 
/sense of their own importance can in nowise as- 
| suage the irritation of his suspense; and, indeed, 
' this is but increased by questions which often seem 
as conceited as they are impertinent.’”?> Gubbins 
was fond of digression. ‘‘ Well,” he continued, “I 
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was seduced to believe that | had made an impression 
—that my hearers, if few, were intelligent and select, 
people connected with the first families, and there 
was no doubt but the numbers would be larger on 
each successive evening. From day to day I was 
thus deluded. Men would talk politics with me— 
they would smoke cigars with me—but they would 
not come to hear me. By the bye some of them 
would say— How do you do, Gubbins?’ ‘How do 
your lectures come on? Hope you have a crowd— 
our people are first-rate for lectures—their verdict 
stamps a man forever; but they are critical, very. 


It is universally admitted that none surpass them in | 


literary refinement. The opinion of a Kettlefield 
audience is final. Higgins confessed as much. Hig- 
gins solemnly declared that no place ever tried his 
powers like Kettlefield ; he was not a timid man, not 
he, and yet before the people of Kettlefield he trem- 
bled—he actually did. Higgins was lately here—he 
had quite a run—was an out and out lion, and car- 
ried off the loves of the girls and a wallet full of dol- 
lars.’ The fortune of Higgins was not likely to be 
mine. On a certain evening I entered the store 
about dusk. The ground was damp, my boots were 
leaky—I sat down behind the stove to meditate and 
to warm my toes. The grocer did not see me. He 
was busy shoveling coffee. I awaited the hour of 
commencement—it approached, and I was about to 
rise. But, ere I passed from behind the stove, a 
person entered—‘ Are you going,’ said he to the 
groeer, ‘to the lecture to-night?’ ‘Don’t you 
think,’ said the grocer, ‘that I have something bet- 
ter to do than to listen to that fool ofa Gubbins? I 
had enough of his nonsense last night.’ Souls of the 
philosophers! Spirit of Genius! ‘That fool of a 
Gubbins,’ and ‘enough of his nonsense last night’ 
—and that was my great, my celebrated lecture ‘ On 
the Entities of the Idea, and the Ideal of the Enti- 
ties.’ ‘ That fool of aGubbins’—‘ that nonsense of 
his!’—it was enough. I sold my watch, discharged 
my bill at the hotel, paid the rent of the hall, and 
left the two dollars and three-quarters which were 
realized by the lectures for the poor-box. Just as I 
was quitting the place, with my carpet-bag in my 
hand, one of the boarders at the hotel met me, and 
stopped me to inquire when I intended to degin my 
lectures. I have never been in Kettlefield since, 
and I would go twenty miles around sooner than I 
would pass through it. 

‘‘ But, Iam not sure,’’ says Gubbins, after musing 
awhile, ‘‘ whether I was not more mortified on an 
occasion when the intention toward me was nothing 
but kindness. I was applied to upon a time to de- 
liver a fourth of July oration. The person who 
came to me was the principal man of the village, I 
was hot in the vein—and as my philosophy is 
grounded upon intuition, I make it a rule never to 
speak but with the leadings of instinct. Besides, I 
was not posted up in patriotics. I declined, because 
I was not moved—yet, bareness was on my elbows, 
heel-taps were on my boots—I wondered that I could 
not de stirred by the glory of the nation—and the ex- 
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pectation of five dollars. But, in the visiting of the 
night, inspiration came. Then I wished to speak, 
and went next morning to the house of the chief man 
to offer my services. To my sorrow he was not 
within, but his wife was—a gentle, venerable dame 
ina mob-cap. In the fear that I might be antici- 
pated, I opened my purpose. ‘Ah!’ said she, ‘ora- 
tions isn’t what they used to be. -There was a 
time in this town when the select-men would n’t 
grudge ten dollars for a good oration; but I doubt 
No—orations isn’t what 
they used to be, nor times either.’ I was indignant 
—I, who had come upon intuition, and who was 
prepared to be eloquent upon instinct. 1 was re- 
volted at having filthy lucre thus vulgarly sug- 
gested. Intending to show the old lady her little- 
ness, and to give her some idea of a man who would 
speak upon inspiration, I told her that I was not one 
upon whom dollars could have influence. ‘No, 
madam,’ said I, emphatically—‘no, madam, not 
three dollars, not thirty, could stir me. I am of 
free soul—of free speech—and put value upon no ut- 
terance but that which comes out of the immortal 
and unpurchaseable mind.’ The good woman put 
on her spectacles, and gazed on me with a slight 
movement of wonder, and if it were not for the 
grave solemnity of my manner that awed her— 
there was a twitching of her lip, that in less serious 
circumstances, and with a person of less conse- 
quence than myself, might have seemed like a ten- 
dency to laugh. I informed her that in the course 
of the night power came upon me, and that in the 
strength of an inherent spontaneity I was ready to 
magnify liberty and July the Fourth. And, lest she 
might be obstinate, as old women will be, I thought 
I would give her annihilating evidence that she had 
now to do with a man who stood upon his instinets. 
‘It is only a month, madam,’ said I, impressively, 
‘since I was offered fifteen dollars and a half to pro- 
nounce the introductory discourse for the Gloryville 
Juvenile Debating Society—’ ‘And, maybe,’ says 
the lady, interrupting me—‘ maybe you wercn’t 
able?’ Inot able! O, ye gods—when was genius 
ever so insulted! But I gave the oration, and so 
succeeded, that I was complimented with an addi- 
tion of two dollars to my fee—so that [ was able to 
buy a new hat and a pair of pegged boots:”’ 

One evening, as Gubbins and [ sat together, I ven- 
tured to inquire if he had ever been in the South. 
He said he had, and would tell me of an incident 
which occurred to him in one of his journeys there. 
“JI enjoyed six delightful weeks,*’ he began, “in 
Mobile. Ina friend’s house there I had a home, 
and the citizens in their cordiality made more than 
a native of me. I left it with regret—and I might 
almost say, with something of a heavy heart. As 
the steamboat paddled along the Alabama, I sat 
lonely and musingly on the deck. T gazed wistfully 
on the clouds red with the setting sun, and thought 
of times gone by, and of scenes afar. A pleasant- 
looking old gentleman came and sat by me. We 
entered into familiar talk, and gossiped and smoked 
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some hours away. The sun went down, the moon 
arose—and after the cool air and the serene sky had 
soothed us—we parted with a kind ‘good-night,’ 
and went to sleep in peace. The next day I spent 
in observation among the passengers, and in mark- 
ing whatever seemed to me new and striking. After 
tea, feeling languid, I sat down by the table to re- 
lieve and amuse my spirit over the pages of that 
light and lively book, ‘ Will’s System of Logic— 
Ratiocinative and Inductive.’ I was intently occu- 
pied in this exhilirating study, when I seemed to 
feel a shadow hanging over me. I looked up, and 
there was ny friend of last evening—but his manner 
was quite altered. He gazed on me with a mixture 
of anxiety and curiosity. He was silent for some 
minutes. At last he spoke: ‘Who are you’—said 
he—‘ where did you come from—where are you go- 
ing to—what are you?’ I was literally astounded, 
and stammered like one accused, or afraid of accu- 
sation—‘ Sir,’ said I, when my utterance got steady, 
‘you must bear with me—and if I hesitate, do not 
too suddenly suspect me of being a rogue. Your 
address is so extraordinary that I could neither 
anticipate it, nor be prepared for it. If I could 
I would have adopted what Dr. Franklin says was 
his plan, to write all that people could ask about 
him, and put it up in some conspicuous position that 
they might read it, and save themselves and him all 
further trouble. But, as I had not that foresight—’ 
‘O, I beg your pardon, sir,’ interrupted he, and thus 
speaking, his manner seemed to say—witk an air of 
deprecation—Sure, I could n’t help it, if you talked 
with me so long last night. ‘Sir,’ he went on, ‘I 
beg your pardon—but every one is asking me who 
you are, and I don’t know what to tell them.’ 
‘ Well, sir, tell them that Iam the mighty Gubbins; 
yes, sir, they have Gubbins in the midst of them. I 
am Marcus Tullius Cicero Gubbins. I was born in 
such a place, in such a year, and by profession I am 
sometimes a preacher, and always a lecturer.’ You 
know that Coleridge and I resemble one another in 
this, that both of us have occasionally preached; and 
speaking to this man to whom my fame had not yet 
come, [ thought it best to sustain the dignity of the 
lecturer with the corroborative dignity of the 
preacher. ‘ Pray, sir, said he, ‘of what communion 
are you a preacher?’ [ had now the fullest confi- 
dence in the old man’s simplicity and ignorance— 
and as I was not pleased with him, I determined to 
push banter to its utmost limits. ‘Of the Centri- 
petal Christians,’ was my reply. ‘ Centripetal Chris- 
tians! and what sort of Christians may they be, if it 
is allowable to inquire.’ ‘I cannot describe,’ said |, 
‘the peculiarities of my sect without, at the same 
time, giving you an idea of its history: but I will be 
brief, and not come down further than the fourth 
century. You must know, that in the depth of Asia 
Minor, in the primitive age of the Christian church, 
there arose a body of disciples who are better known 
to tradition than to ecclesiastical writers. They 
were of great simplicity in belief, and rather ascetic 
in practice.’ The old man became interested. ‘ The 








circle,’ I went on, ‘was a special symbol among 
them. Certain movements in their devotions were 
grounded on the circle. In reference to this they 
were at first called Circularians. It is to these— 
Thucydides, that extraordinary genius in church 
affairs, is thought to allude in a very striking pas- 
sage of his 395th epistle on Dogmatics: this has 
been denied; but no one can doubt that the great 
controversialist Heptiostabulus had them in his 
mind when he wrote his stupendous work on the 
‘Categories of Types.’ The Circularians were 
censured in the council of Epirus, notwithstanding 
the eloquent defense of them by the celebrated 
Cineas, and they came very near to being condemned 
with the Monotholites at the council of Chalcydon. 
It was not, however, from outward opposition, but 
from internal discord, that they received the deadliest 
injury. The circle, as I have mentioned, was their 
mystic symbol. In their early association they had 
no divisions of opinion, and in their devotional 
movements, it seemed a matter of indifference 
whether the action was from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, or from the circumference to the centre. 
But as time wore on disputes began. Some insisted 
that the true motion was from the centre outward; 
others, that it was from the circumference inward 
In these disagreements opposite parties going furi- 
ously in opposite directions, came into jostling col- 
lision—so that shocks and baffles were manifold. 
At last, separation was necessity. Those who kept 
to the motion from the circumference inward, are 
the centripetalians—to whom I belong; and those 
who adhered to the motion from the centre out- 
ward are the centrifugalians, a body by no meaus 
either considerable or respectable. Both parties 
subsequently mixed themselves up with the contro- 
versies. Sublapsarianism was the favorite doctrine 
of the Centripetalians ; as subralapsarianism was the 
leading tenet of the Centrifugalians. Neither of 
them were without strong champions. If supralap- 
sarianism had on its side the massive, the fiery, the 
terribly-in-earnest Tertullian; sublapsarianism was 
not less illustrious in the advocacy of the profound, 
the lucid, the vigorous, the gigantically logical Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus.’ This closed and elinched 
the matter. The old man gazed on me with a rap- 
ture of admiration. Would I not go home with 
him? Would I not live with him? He wanted 
just such aman. He had a large plantation, he was 
zealous for the enlightenment of his slaves, and they 
could not fail to be enlightened if they had only such 
a preacher. I declined the offer—and when we 
parted from the boat, our parting was forever. I 
regretied the old man, and half-repented my mystifi- 
cation with him, harmless as it was. The world is 
more generous than it gets credit for being—it is a 
pleasant world, notwithstanding our mistakes and 
vexations of one another in it; and though I must 
soon leave it, I have met with spirits enough affec- 
tionate and exalted, to make me feel that it was 
good to have been here.” 

This was the last conversation that I ever held 
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with my critical and oratorical friend. He wasthen | shadow with the keys,’’ he was, himself, already 
fast fading to the Spirit-land; and when he met “ the | little but a shadow. 
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LINA; OR THE ASHTONS. 
A HOME STORY. 





BY ANGELE DE V. HULL, 





(Continued from page 267.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 


La mederation est le tresor du sage. 
OLTAIRE. 


‘I wonder if you will ever love any one, Lina?” 
said Lizzy, as they sat together, the evening before 
leaving Greenvale. 

‘© You wonder if I ever shall?’’ said Lina, look- 
ing up from her work. ‘“‘ Why—do I not love you, 
and Marianne, Mr. Ashton, and your own darling 
Lewis?” 

**Nonsense,”’ said Lizzy, laughng “I meant 
aimer d'amour, my simpie Lina ” 

*“You would not expose me to the fate of the hind 
that would be mated to the lion, I hope?” returned 
Lina, with a smile. 

**Pshaw! your old ideas again. You are getting 
proud, my gentle friend ; and pride is a very naughty 
thing. It is like riches—the root of all evil.’’ 

‘* And I have neither, Lizzy: what right have I 
to pride? You need not smile—I know what you 
are thinking of. You mean that I have that same 
ugly kind that apes humility.” 

‘*You are an oracle! Ido expect to accuse you 
of that same thing one of these days. Do you think 
now, that you will pass through life without a touch 
of sentiment entering your virgin breast ?”’ 

‘‘Do you think because you are so desperaely 
in love, that all the world must follow your ex- 
ample?” 

‘** A question for a question !—that is a bad argu- 
ment, and means nothing. I must still wonder (as [ 
did at first) whether I shall ever see a ‘thousand 
blushing apparitions’ start into your fair face at sight 
of—’? 

‘* Lizzy !”’ cried Lina, pained—“ you forget what 
Iam! I shall never, I trust, be thrown into such 
danger. 1 hope that I shall not be exposed to the 
indignity of being trifled with!” 

‘* Trifled with, Lina?” said Lizzy, affectionately ; 
‘‘ for Heaven’s sake, don’t conjure up such a bug-a- 
boo fancy! You cannot help yourself when your 
lime comes—these things, called hearts, are touched 
into life by a few words, my dear. ‘ Poco favilla 
gran fiamma seconda’—do you understand that 
enough to translate it for me?” 

‘“‘T am not so stupid as to have forgotten your last 
lesson—‘ from little sparks great flames arise.’ Will 
that do, most ezigeante of mistresses? you give me 
no play-hours, I see ;” and Lina smiled good-humor- 
edly. ‘Now pray understand, that if ever you get 
upon such absurd subiects again, I shall grow down- 


right angry. So, do not rouse the lion nature in me 
—it might be terrible.” 

The sound of horses’ hoofs (galloping along the 
avenue) was heard, and Lizzy’s eye brightened. 
She expected Lewis; but, when the servant threw 
open the door for him and Mr. Hyde she was agree- 
ably surprised, and rose to meet them. 

Lina had not seen him since the evening before 
Mrs. Daily’s death, and the remembrance of his last 
words dyed her cheek with blushes. She stood in 
silence while he spoke to Lizzy, and longed to es- 
escape from the room; but he cate forward, and 
offered her his hand with a look of respectful sym- 
pathy. Her mourning reminded him of her loss; 
and he sat down near her, smiling as he glanced at 
Lewis and Lizzy. 

‘‘ You must excuse me, if I beg you to talk to me, 
and ! may as well add, that you owe me a little gra- 
titude for coming, as I perceive that your presence 
would be entirely forgotten by our friends over 
there.”’ 

She tried to recover her self-possession, and re- 
turned his smile. He was thinking how lovely she 
looked in black—how well it suited her smooth, fair 
skin; and Lina owed a few moments (during which 
she composed herself) to the admiration he was be- 
stowing on the slender throat, so becomingly adorned 
with its narrow fold of white tarlatan. 

“T am trying to school myself,”’ said she, smiling 
once more, ‘to the mortification of being forgotten. 
Mr. Villars has no idea how many sins he makes me 
commit, now-a-days. I have to fight the monster 
that has green eyes with commendable valor, since 
he has stolen my only friend from me in such an 
underhand way.”’ 

*“ Then we must comfort one another,”’ replied Mr. 
Hyde. ‘Lizzy has carried off my best friend, Miss 
Franklin. Is there not some redress to be had for 
such depredations ?”’ 

‘None, at all, I fear,’”? said Lina. ‘In Cupid’s 
court these thefts are legal, I believe—at least, so 
Lizzy tries to persuade me when [ upbraid her.” 

‘‘ There is but one recourse for you, Edgar,”’ said 
his cousin, who had heard them; “ that is, to follow 
my example.” 

He frowned slightly, and glanced at Lina, She 
was looking with an open, calm countenance at her 
friend; and he reproached himself for daring to sup 
pose that she could be in any way affected by his 
cousin’s speech. 





‘Lewis tells me that (to his great delight) you 
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leave here, to-morrow,”’ he said, addressing her once 
more. 

“‘ He is very selfish, then, to rejoice in the disap- 
pointments of others. We do goto town, to-mor- 
row, much to my regret.”’ 

“« Have you no desire to enjoy the bustle and noise 
of a city-life—to see a crowded street, instead of 
your long, solitary avenue; and to have all the ap- 
pendages of a lady’s dress (the ribbons, laces, silks, 
and flowers) under your grasp? You certainly be- 
lie your sex, if all I understand of their feminine 
tastes is true.” 

“ The solitary avenue, as you chose to call it, is a 
pleasant walk to me—I have always something to 
think of when I am there. Then, I never like to 
encounter a crowd, for it frightens me: I am so 
stupid. And I have no fancy for what you seem to 
think the goal of female ambition. If I judge of my 
sex by Lizzy and myself, you are passing a libel 
on it.” 

“T dare say that I do,” said he, laughing; “ for 
you and Lizzy are very unfair specimens. Have 
you no ambition, then, to mix with the world and 
learn to be fashionable ?”’ 

“T shall not mix with the world. J am going to 
town, at Mr. Ashton’s request, to teach Marianne; 
and governesses, I believe, are not allowed the pri- 
vilege of being fashionable. Now, you have cate- 
chised me enough for one evening, and I have an- 
swered patiently. I would not give up the country 
for the city, if there were any way in the world to 
prevent it.” 

“You do not think me impertinent, I trust?’ said 
he, as she rose to take her seat at the table upon 
which the tea-tray was placed. 

‘* By no means;’’ and she blushed as she looked 
up. ‘Excuse me, if I have given you reason to 
suppose so. I am so unaccustomed to the society 
of strangers, that I may be rude without knowing 
aad 

‘““You were not rude,’’ said he, earnestly. ‘I 
was only afraid that I had been so myself; for [am 
often accused of a peremptory tone,” and he smiled. 
Lina felt as though a sunbeam shone on her, as she 
marked that smile: it was sufficient to dispel a 
gathering storm in any heart; and, to one as free as 
hers, it seemed to invite the trust she gave to Lizzy 
alone. 

Lewis placed himself at her side, giving Lizzy to 
his cousin, he said, that he might have the benefit of 
a few words, at least, with Lina. 

‘*Grandmerct !”’ said Edgar, laughing. ‘ When 
you can no longer whisper soft nothings into Lizzy’s 
ear, you are willing to yield me a few moments’ 
conversation.”’ 

‘‘ Lizzy,” said he, solemnly, ‘TI appeal to you, if 
ever I do whisper ‘nothings’ into you ear?” 

‘“‘ Never !”’ said Lizzy, with a gravity equaling his 
own. ; 

He burst into a laugh, and thanked her. He had 
not exactly expected such an emphatic answer. 

** Love is deaf and blind,”’ said Edgar, shrugging 





his sheulders. ‘ You and I, Miss Franklin, would 
not, 1 dare say, stake our lives upon the veracity of 
these two, who are his victims.”’ 

** Lina will, [am sure,’ said Lewis. ‘ She knows 
that Lizzy would not listen to nonsense, even if I 
were so inclined.” 

“Poor Lina!” said she, with an arch look that 
was charming; and Mr. Hyde declared that she had 
ultered a volume in two words. 

Lizzy looked at her with affectionate pride. She 
had never seen her in so playful a mood unless they 
were strictly alone; and her eyes shone like stars 
from the pleasure she was really feeling (for once) 
amongst strangers. Her beauty was heightened by 
the slight excitement it occasioned, and she seemed 
for the moment to forget her sorrows and her past 
life. 

But, when they were alone, she chid herself for it 
all. She knew that in Maria’s presence she could 
never be the same Lina of this evening—that she 
would shrink from her, and her worldly companions, 
as had ever been her wont; and thus she blamed her- 
self for taking this first step toward the enjoyment 
of what, to her, seemed society itself. 

“T have let my tongue run away with me this 
evening, Lizzy,” said she, as they took up their can- 
dles to retire. “I wish you would scold me for it; 
but you encourage me in my madness. I must doa 
silent penance for it, to-night.” 

And while they were on their way to town the 
next morning, (three weeks after her mournful loss,) 
Mr. Villars and his aunt were making them both the 
subject of their conversation as they left the break- 
fast-table. 

** And you have no objection to call on her, then, 
dear aunt?’’ said he, taking her arm in his, and 
leading her into the library. “Is she not kind, 
Edgar?” 

“Kind, indeed,” said he, seating himself on the 
other side of Mrs. Lewis. ‘ But I knew that she 
would do it—my aunt is too generous to look to 
wealth before worth.” 

“Two flatterers!” said she, laughing. ‘One 
would think you were both in love with Miss 
Franklin. [Il tell Lizzy of your zeal in another’s 
cause, Lewis.”’ 

** Do so, dearest aunt: she is so fond of Lina her- 
self, that she will love me all the better for it.” 

“Modest youth! And what have you to say, 
Edgar ?” 

‘That I am deeply interested in this beautiful or- 
phan, best of aunts. You have been tuld her story; 
now, I will relate to you whet she once said to me, 
when I accompanied my uncle on an accidental visit 
to Greenvale.” 

He then told, word for word, the conversation that 
passed between Lina and himself; her fears lest he 
or any one should suspect her of wishing to appear 
what she was not. 

‘She is a noble creature!”’ exclaimed his aunt. 
‘¢ She deserves the praise you give her; and I will 
try my best to benefit her, if my acquaintance can do 
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it. Come for me at one o’clock, my dear boys. I 
will go with you to call on her—first, asking for the 
family, of course, as Lewis seems to think Maria 
disposed to ill-treat her. {f wish to Heaven we could 
find out her parents! I must ask the Doctor about 
that hospital recollection of his—you see, I remem- 
ber every thing, Lewis ?”’ 

When Mrs. Asht6én heard Mrs. Lewis ask to see 
Lina, she was surprised indeed. But it rather 
pleased her to have her governess noticed by such a 
woman as Lewis’s aunt. Her acquaintance would 
be a powerful protection to Lina, and she sent for 
her immediately. Maria rose and left the room; 
but, unfortunately for the look of dignity she assum- 
ed, no one remarked her exit—they were all watching 
for Lina. 

She entered timidly; but Lewis went forward, 
and his look encouraged her. She was, however, 
too shy of strangers—too much afraid of Mrs. Ashton 
to talk much; but this was forgotten, as her new 
friend remarked her beauty and her gentle ways. 
She spoke kindly to her; and ended her visit by 
making Lizzy promise to return it soon, with her 
favorite and the Doctor’s. 

“You are a great pet of my husband’s, Miss 
Franklin; and, at the risk of making me jealous, 
you mast come and enliven us with your presence, 
Good morning, Mrs. Ashton—make my adieu to 
Maria, if you please.” 

Mr. Hyde had scarcely spoken during the visit ; 
but then there were plenty to talk without him, and 
he contented himself with looking on. Lina’s per- 
fect freedom from embarrassment was a great com- 
fort to him—she was reserved with all; but to him 
she seemed to turn with more confidence than to any 
but Lizzy and Lewis, of course, and he was never 
afraid to confuse her by look or word. Moreover, 
he took good care not to show his admiration before 
Maria and Mrs. Ashton, and persuaded Lewis that 
his interest in one so young and beautiful was of the 
same nature as his own. 

(But, my dear Mr. Hyde, you could not exactly 
convince yourself of this, and you struggled in your 
net like a bird in the fowler’s grasp.) 

‘‘ Mamma,”’ said Maria, entering the parlor as the 
visitors departed, ‘the next time you have company 
I will send for Smith and the cook to receive them. 
They have now a right to do so, and it had better be 
established.”’ 

Lina rushed from the room, and when Lizzy 
sought her she thought she had fainted. 

“You are wrong to make me an equal, Lizzy— 
you see how it is!’ she cried. ‘I must go back to 
Greenvale, for [ cannot remain here.” 

‘My dear Lina,” said Lizzy, tearfully, “mamma 
is very angry with Maria, and has exacted from her 
that this shall not occur again Others have not her 
prejudices, dearest, and others will be more kind. 
Did you like Lewis’s aunt?” 

“Very much,” was the reply; but, after that first 
day, whoever wished to see Lina Franklin had to 
seek her in the nursery, now the school-room. She 


was persuaded to return Mrs. Lewis’s visit—to re- 
ceive Ada Pennington and her aunt; but her even- 
ings she spent with Marianne, unless Lewis, Lizzy, 
and Mr. Ashton joined them, as they did very often. 
Maria should not again have occasion to insult her so 
deeply, for her spirit rose against it; and she began 
to feel that, though she might not allow herself to 
retort, she owed herself the respect of retiring from 
any opportunity on which her tormentor could seize 
to pain her. For a few days, Lizzy expostulated 
with her as she refused to enter the parlor; but, at 
length, she gave up, saying— 


When she wont, she wont, 
’ And there’s an end on’t. 


She never could understand how it was, that, 
whenever they walked out, Edgar joined them; he 
was, of course, left to Lina, while she went on with 
her lover, and day after day he found himself long- 
ing for the hour at which he always met them. 

But soon Lina formed some excuse for staying at 
home; and Lizzy was inclined to be vexed when, 
on entering with her bonnet and shawl one evening 
she found the music-mistress sitting at Lina’s side 
by the piano. 

‘‘ Why did you change your hour, Lina?” 

‘Tt was more convenient for Madame Brun,” was 
her reply, and Lizzy had to give it up again. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


And if thy lip, for love like this, 
No mortal word can frame ; 

Go! ask of angels what it is, 
And call it by that name. 

‘Lina, we leave you monarch of all you survey,” 
said Mrs. Ashton, as she came down stairs dressed 
for the opera. ‘‘ And Smith has orders to give you 
and Marianne your tea in the back-parlor, that you 
may not mope in the sehool-room. As Andrew is 
going with us, please tell Marguerite to stay up for 
him, and send my little girl to-bed at eight o’clock. 
She is the cause of your early tea, as she petitioned 
so earnestly to be allowed to take it with you that 1 
could not refuse. Now make yourself comfortable, 
Lina, and sit where you have the best light—not by 
that single gas-light, that gives me the blues.”’ 

Lina thanked her gratefully, and promised to obey. 
Lizzy, Maria, and their father came down, and the 
carriage rolled around. 

‘‘ How well you look, Lizzy,” said Lina, as she 
came to show her dress. 

It was of light pink crape, and became her exceed- 
ingly. A wreath of green leaves around her head 
was her only ornament; and, as she stood by Maria, 
whose splendid dress was conspicuous even at the 
French opera, where diamonds glitter thickly around 
the brilliant cirele, Lina thought how much more 
this simple costume suited her kind-hearted Lizzy. 

“T wish you were going,”’ whispered she, stooping 
to kiss her, as she sat on a low chair examining the 
folds of her skirt. ‘‘ But, the next time, papa shall 
give our loge to some one, and we will go behind a 
grille and enjoy ourselves quietly.” 
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Lina smiled, and shook her head; but Lizzy ran 
off and joined her mother, who was already descend- 
ing the stairs. 

They arrived in time for the overture; and con- 
gratulated themselves, for the opera was Robert le 
Diable—and who would miss the sublime strains 
with which it opens? Not Lizzy—who loved music 
dearly; and, during the entire introduction until the 
first scene, she saw no one—but Lewis Villars, who 
sat in his aunt’s box waiting for an opportunity to get 
out. Atlength, Edgar entered, and he went round 
to the back of Mrs. Ashton’s /oge; where he stood 
watching Lizzy until he could talk to her. 

The curtain dropped, and the buzzing voices suc- 
ceeded the deafening applause of the enthusiastic 
uudience. He leant forward and bowed to Mrs. 
Ashton, and went in front to speak to Lizzy, and tell 
her how pretty she looked. 

‘* Edgar, do go and ask Mrs. Castellan where Leo- 
cadie is to-night,’’ said his aunt. ‘‘ She promised to 
spend to-day with me, and I am wondering what is 
the matter.’? He went round to one of the loges 
grtllées, and did her bidding. 

** Merci, Monsieur Hyde, Madame Louis est si 
bonne! Leocadie aen une migraine affreuse cujour 
d’hui et Castellan n’a point voulu qu’elle sortit. 
Calypso! vois done, Mr. Hyde.” 

Calypso, a little bright-eyed brunette, was coquet- 
ing with a young creole (who twirled a barbarous 
pair of moustaches) and turned round with a pretty 
pout. 

**Oh, Monsieur Hyde, se moque bien de mensa 
lut maman. II m’a rencontré deux fois ce matin 
dans la rue Royale—il ne m’a pas meme vu.”’ 

** Moi, mademoiselle! you are surely mistaken ?”’ 

‘* Non, monsieur, allez dire cela a votre tante. 
She will give you one good reprimande.”’ 

He went back to his seat, but his uncle was there ; 
and afier delivering his messages, glanced at the 
Ashtons, bowed to Maria, spoke a few words to 
Lizzy, and left the theatre. 

Lina sat at the table alone. .She was reading earn- 
estly; and the bell rang, but she did not heed it. 
Suddenly, she heard some one mount the stairs ra- 
pidly, and (before Smith had announced him) Mr. 
Hyde entered the room. 

She started up; and this time the color deepened 
on her cheek, and she trembled; but he held out 
his hand, and she put forth her own with hesita- 
tion. 

‘[ hope I am not intruding,” said he. ‘Smith 
told me that you were in the parlor, and I could not 
resist the temptation of coming up. Have you been 
ill, that I have not seen you for solong? You never 
_ Walk now,” and he spoke in such a sad, reproachful 
tone, that Lina felt her heart beat quickly. 

“Tam very well, 1 thank you, Mr. Hyde,’’ she 
replied, ina low voice. ‘ How is your aunt?” 

‘‘My aunt is very well, I thank you, Miss Frank- 
lin,” he said bitterly, as he thought how coldly she 
answered him. She looked up, and the glance of 
those soft eyes recalled him. 





“‘Have you no curiosity respecting my health?” 
said he, hurriedly. ‘Did it never occur to you, that 
you have deprived me of the greatest pleasure I had 
on earth?” 

“1?” said she, in unfeigned surprise. ‘‘ I—Mr 
Hyde?” 

“Yes, you, Lina—you! Have you not purposely 
avoided me? when I lived but to look into your 
sweet face—when every glance from your eyes 
thrilled through my soul! Now you know it, Lina 
—now you know how you have taught me to love 
you!’’ and he stood before her, ‘I tell you—you 
that I reverence above any woman on earth—that 
from the moment I beheld you in this very room for 
the first time, I felt that you were my destiny.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and leant 
back in her chair; her slight frame shook with emo- 
tion, but she remained silent. How could she speak 
—poor, gentle dove? The happiness of her life was 
gone—forever gone! A veil had fallen from her 
eyes: she had dreamed of strength in his absence; 
but the truth had come to bid her gaze now at her 
weakness, and be crushed indeed. He drew a 
chair to her side, and seated himself; but she did 
not move. 

‘* Lina,’’ said he, at length, ‘speak to me, for the 
love of Heaven! I offer you my hand—all that I 
have; my heart has long been yours—and beg you 
not to fell me to the earth with your coldness. Let 
me be to you the protector you have needed—let me 
be the friend to soothe your sorrows. Can nothing 
move you to answer me, Lina?” 

She clasped her hands. Her face was deathly 
pale and her lip quivered, but she roused herself to 
speak. 

‘Go! for God’s sake, go! I entreat you! You 
forget who and what I am in your noble, generous 
love! Oh! that you had never met me, since I am 
thus doomed to bring sorrow on your heart!’’ Her 
tears feil fast, and her head sunk on her breast. 

‘* And why, Lina, should you make me wretch- 
ed?’’ said he, taking her hand and pressing it in his. 
“JT have mot forgotten that you are alone in the 
world. “I do but beg for the privilege of being the 
first in your heart—the one to shield you from dan- 
ger and sorrow, if human aid can there avail. Oh! 
do not darken this bright earth, and send me from 
you. Be mine, Lina—be to me a guardian angel!” 

“For your own sake, I would not,” said she, 
raising her head. ‘Think again—to-morrow you 
will see that I am right. What! disappoint your 
friends by marrying me?” 

‘Cease, Lina!’’ cried he. “For my sake you 
would not marry me—and for your own then?” 

The deepest blush suffused her face, and left it 
pale again. 

‘‘For my own,” she said, in a low voice, “ for 
my own, I ought not. You might repent this very 
night. Nay, hear me repeat it for the last time—for 
your own sake, I would not marry you; to make 
you wretched afterward. I would not dream of it,” 
she half murmured to herself; and he looked at her 
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with a deeper love in his heart than when he had 
first entered. 

‘Lina, tell me truly—have you no feeling for me 
that you act thus? I could almost have sworn you 
loved me just now; but how could love beget such 
chilling arguments as yours? Have you no more 
faith in me, than to deem me capable of regretting it 
were you my wife? Has your own heart not soft- 
ened at sight of my suffering? is there nothing there 
for me?” 

‘You torture me,”’ she said, looking at him with 
a wild glance, ‘but it is due to you. Ido love you 
with all the devotion of a heart capable of the deep- 
est, truest affection, from its very desolation. I have 
felt that your presence was beginning to be the sun- 
light of my life—that the earth grew dark during 
these weary days when I dared not meet you. Iowed 
you this—I would not have you think me insensible 
to such a love as yours. But I would not marry you 
—to grieve you hereafter; to have you mortified in 
recalling the past life of the woman you had chosen 
to be your wife.” 

“Lina!” he exclaimed, with that radiant smile 
she had so loved to meet, ‘‘you love me—that is 
what [ ask, my gentle one! my beautiful! Could 
you refuse to make me the happiest of mortals after 
such an avowal? Will you doubt, when you assure 
me that you know the depth of love gushing at my 
heart—when you know how surely you condemn 
me to a life-time of misery ?” 

She placed both her hands in his. 

‘Not to a life-time of misery, Edgar—you must 
learn to forget me. Ah! how little you know me if 
you think I could selfishly destroy the many fond 

hopes that hang around you! Go, then! leave me 
to pray for your happiness. Forget me, and love 
another—whose birth is not a mystery.”’ 

‘‘Forget you, Lina! love another! can yow act 
thus by me?” said he, reproachfully. She turned 
away with a look of agony, that fully revealed her 
suffering. 

“Even your pleading cannot move me to wrong 
you. Do not add to my wretchedness by remaining 
here, I beseech you. S.eave me to my bitter lot—it 
can be sweetened by the knowledge of your own 
success in the world, when you will have forgotten 
me, and another more worthy has filled my place in 
your heart.” 

“ And you can say this calmly, Lina?” asked he, 
sadly gazing upon her. 

“Ay, calmly! Does grief show itself only by 
tears and sobs? Is there no ‘ worm in the bud’ that 


an object in life, and I will never rest until I find a 
clue to your parentage. Promise me, then, that if 
ever your lot changes, I may claim you as my own. 
Promise me this, Lina?”’ 

**T promise, then,” said she, with a sad smile. 
‘Do not dream of such an event, Jest the hope be 
blasted. I have lived too long forgotten and un- 
sought, to believe in the existence of home or kin- 
dred. But [ am not ungrateful: I shall pray for you 
with my last breath, as one who so disinterestedly 
—so nobly gave his love to a lonely, deserted or- 
phan.” 

He was gone—she sat with her face buried in her 
hands, and the time flew unheeded over her bowed 
head. Years were passing—to her years of anguish ; 
and when she sought her pillow, (wrestling with de- 
spair—praying, once more, for strength to suffer as 
she ought,) her cheeks seemed wasting away, and 


| her eyes were wild and haggard. She heard gay 


voices in the parlor, (so lately the scene of her 
wretched parting,) and tried to shut out the sicken- 
ing sound; but, when Lizzy’s light footstep passed 
her door an hour after, she was still struggling with 
her thoughts, and longing for sleep—for a few hours 
of forgetfulness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


There seemed to be a weight upon her brain, 
That ever pressed her blue-veined eyelids down; 
But could not dim her lustrous eyes with pain, 
Nor seam her forehead with the faintest frown. 
She was, as it were, proud, 
So young to be allowed, 
To follow Him who wore the thorny crown. . 
R. M. MILnEs, 


Some griefs there are which grief alone can guess, 

And so we leave whate’er he felt, untold ; 

Light steps profane the heurt’s deep loneliness. 

BuLWER. 

Lina arose at daylight, gladly quitting her sleep- 
less couch, and dressing herself hastily, put on her 
cloak and hood for a walk to church. The bell for the 
first morning-service was just ringing; and she went 
down the quiet street with a resolution to throw her- 
self at the feet of her Redeemer and, in his holy 
temple, vow to let no sorrow turn her from a life of 
usefulness to unavailing regrets. She felt that she 
could be strong again when the first bitterness of her 
trial was past; and, had it not been for her convic- 
tion of the misery of which she had been the inno- 
cent cause, there might have been a mitigation of 
that—but Lina suffered not for herself alone, and she 
had imposed on her heart the hard task of praying 
that she would be forgotten. 





eats away the heart of the rose while yet it blooms? 
You know that mine is an outward calm, taught me 
in my school of sorrow. Be just and generous. 
Farewell!” she faltered, extending her hand, ‘‘ may 
God bless you!”’ 

He took it, and pressed his lips to it—he saw that 
she would not yield, and the sun of his life seemed 
to go down. 

“T go, Lina,” he said, in a deep tone of sorrow. 
“You doom me to misery, indeed. But, I have still 





It was a cold, bleak morning, and the wind blew 
' sharply in her face; but the cold did her good. It 
| forced her to think of her bodily self—to wrap the cloak 
| closer around her, and draw her veil over her face— 
to remember the many exposed to the severity of the 
weather, after a night in the open air: the helpless 
infants—the weak, fainting mothers, and the despair- 
ing men. On the steps of the church sat a wretched 
woman, with a child half-clad in her arms. Lina 
dropped some silver in her outstretched hand 
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‘For God’s sake, go and buy clothing for your 
little one !’’ said she; ‘it will die with the cold.” 

‘Bread first, bless your beautiful face!” replied 
the woman, rising. ‘“ May the mother of sorrows 
pray for you—may she be heard in one petition, to 
keep you from suffering.” 

And, as Lina entered the church, there seemed a 
lessening of the weight upen her breast. She knelt 
reverently, and forgot the world as she prayed for 
him she loved and for his welfare. She felt that she 
could bear in silence and with cheerfulness were he 
spared; and though her face bore evidence on her 
return of her last night’s painful vigil, she met the 
family at breakfast with her usual smile. 

Lizzy had not yet come down, and her she trem- 


bled to see—knowing that nothing could escape her 


watchful eye; but she strove to eat and force her- 
self to be cheerful, that no one else should remark a 
change. 

Lizzy entered at last; she, too, had been out, but 
on a different errand. She had taken a morning 
walk with her lover; and they both looked so happy 
as they apologized for their tardiness, that Mr. Ash- 
ton declared them perfectly excusable. 

‘“What have you been doing, Lina, to get so 
pale?” said Lewis, as he seated himself opposite to 


her. ‘Nay, you are rosy enough, now, in all con- 
science. I never saw people blush for being told 


they were pale until now,” added he, laughing, as 
the girl’s face flushed painfully. 

She steadied her voice. ‘I blush to be stared at 
so unmercifully. Lizzy, do teach him to behave 
better in future, will you ?’? and she turned to her 
friend with a forced smile. 

‘* Lewis, be quiet, sir!”? said Lizzy. I wont have 
lina annoyed. Eat your breakfast—mamma kas 
asked you whether you liked your coffee sweet, and 
you do not answer. You deserve to be punished, 
ind have no sugar at all. Don’t expect any better 
treatment from me,”’ 

But Lizzy, too, observed those heavy eyes in 
spite of her laugh, and following her into the nursery, 
she began that very scrutiny Lina had feared to 
undergo, 

‘** Something is wrong, Lina,” said she, laying her 
hand upon her shoulder. ‘ You look ill and out of 
spirits. What is the matter ?”’ 

“Tam perfectly well, Lizzy, but, as you say 
truly, Iam out of spirits. WhenI entreat you, as 
my best friend, not to question me,”’ and her eyes 
filled with heavy tears, ‘‘ you will, I am sure, let me 
try to recover themas [ ought. Do not remark my 
looks, dearest, kindest Lizzy! Let me struggle and 
conquer as I have learned to do.”’ 

‘Secrets from me!’’ said Lizzy, reproachfully. 
*T do not deserve this, Lina!” 

Poor Lina! this was one of her trials—and she 
burst into tears. To have Lizzy reproach her! 
She sobbed on, and an arm glided around her neck. 

“Dear Lina! I willnot be unreasonable. I would 
not grieve you for the world. Keep your secret and 
promise me to be happy;” and Lizzy kissed the 





grateful upturned face that smiled through the tears 
falling over it, trying to cheer the suffering Lina 
into celmness by sweet words and caresses, until 
Marianne entered for her lessons. 

She went to her room and pondered in vain over 
Lina’s pale cheeks. What could be grieving her 
now? She must warn Lewis not to notice her 
looks again, not to call attention to her as he did 
this morning ; and remembering that she had not 
arranged her flowers, she descended the stairs and 
entered the back parlor. The vases stood upon the 
table, and she began sorting her beautiful bouquets 
from a basket at her side, putting by two camillias 
destined for Lina’s hair at the opera that evening, 
as Mr. Ashton had consented to her kind plan of 
taking them in a latticed box, that they might not be 
disturbed, 

Her task finished, she seated herself in the arm- 
chair occupied by Lina the night previous, and took 
up a book, when something glittering under the 
table attracted her attention. She stooped to ex- 
amine it, and picked up a ring of chased gold. She 
knew it directly—it was Edgar’s; and, strange to 
tell, she remembered to have seen it on his finger 
as he spoke to her at the opera. A light flashed 
across her mind, and she hurried out into the 
housekeeper’s room with a light step, snatching ur 
the basket of stems and leaves as an excuse for her 
visit. 

‘¢ Marguerite, I wish you would dust this nicely 
for me. It is almost brown with its constant jour 
neys to the garden. Has mamma been down yet?’ 

‘Yes, Miss Lizzy, the madam has just left. I 
will scour your basket after I have dusted it, and 
that will whiten it very much, ma’am.”’ 

‘Thank you, Marguerite. My vases will want 
some soap and water to-morrow—they look quite 
dull; I wish that Smith would not forget to clean 
those beds in the garden—TI told him about it two 
days ago.” 

“ Smith is quite forgetful, Miss Lizzy. Last night, 
after Miss Lina had told him not to let nobody in at 
all, ma’am, he goes and brings Mr. Hyde up to 
where she was sitting so comfortably in the back 
parlor. I know she was vexed, cause Miss Lina 
never will see folks when my mistress is out.”’ 

And so Lizzy found out without asking. Edgar 
had seen them at the opera, and his visit was for 
Lina alone. She knew him too well not to be 
assured that if he loved Lina, it was as an equal; 
and when that same day Lewis confided to her that 
something seemed to have affected his cousin 


. deeply, the truth was guessed, indeed. But she re- 


mained silent; she respected his feelings, and tried 
to content her busy mind with watching Lina, and 
wondering if there were no remedy. She had no 
idea that poor Lina had learned to love already, and 
feared that she was suffering from indignation and 
wounded pride. 

But Lina grew cheerful again. She was thinner, 
it is true, andsubject to deep fits of thought, but 
as she acknowledged that she was feelmg some- 
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what weak, no one knew to the contrary but Lizzy, 
and her knowledge was too uncertain to be at all 
satisfactory. We must give her credit, however, 
for her discretion. 

She returned the ring to Mr. Hyde with a note, 
stating that it had been found on the carpet, and had 
probably rolled away in consequence of a bad habit 
he had of putting it off and on. ‘Come to the 
opera to-night,”’ she added, “ we have been dis- 
appointed until now by the weather. Lewis will 
guide you if you have forgotten the way there, as 
completely as you have that to our house. I would 
never have known you were living yet, but for 
him.” 

‘«« Edgar will see you to-night,” said Lewis, us 
he left her. ‘‘ He looks very badly, but as I per- 
ceive that he is striving tobe himself, in spite of 
whatever it is that torments him, I will not annoy 
him with questions.” 

‘Nor will I, then,” was her reply. ‘So tell 
him how glad I will be to see him once more in 
spite of his ingratitude.” 

And she ran off to bid Lina prepare for conquest 
and delight at her first visit to any crowded assem- 
bly. She anticipated so much pleasure from wit- 
nessing her friend’s surprise, her enjoyment of the 
music ; and Lina smiled gratefully as she rattled on. 
She had consented to oblige Lizzy, but inwardly 
shrunk from going amid such a throng of strangers. 
She set out with a beating heart, and did not turn 
her eyes until she found herself seated in the snug 
little box, where she could see to her entire satisfac- 
tion without being seen. 

The curtain rose, and the overture to Norma 
began. She listened entranced—leaning her head 


upon her hand she riveted her eyes upon the stage, | 


gazing with spell-bound interest upon the crowd of 
Druids in their flowing gowns—startled by the deep 


voice of Oroveso, and the magnificent chorus that | 


followed his recitation. 

The appearance of Norma herself was, as Lizzy 
said, a perfect triumph, if she could have witnessed 
our heroine’s start of pleasure. She clasped her 
hands in speechless delight during the whole of Casta’ 
Diva, and bent her head lower still to conceal ber 
tears. She was indeed surprised and enchanted. 

The curtain fell again, and with the soft tones of 
the gentle Adalgisa still in her ear, she turned to 
express her thanks to Mr. Ashton for the enjoyment 
he afforded her. But the head that leant forward 
was rich in dark and wavy hair—the voice that 
greeted her was one that sent the color then burning 
in her cheek from excitement, back to her heart, 
and she turned once more to the stage, pale and 
trembling—happy, yet not daring to be so, in the 
presence of one so dear and yet so utterly lost to her. 

Lizzy’s keen eye saw the whole at a glance, but 
she went on talking to Lewis, and Mr. Hyde bent 
down, uttering a sweet name in his musical voice— 

“You condemn me to suffering enough, God 


knows, without letting me see that I am unwel- 
come.” 





She turned to him with a calm look of sorrow, 
but she had triumphed over her weakness and could 
speak. She remembered that she had to school her- 
self to meet him, and that, too, as a mere acquaint- 
ance. 

‘** You are not unwelcome, Mr. Hyde; I am happy 
to see you again. I wish you would assure me of 
your own—”’ 

*“T can assure you of my misery, Lina,’ inter- 
rupted he. ‘ Look at me and see your work.” 

She raised her eyes and beheld the change a week 
had wrought, and the glance of deep anguish that 
followed seeined to soothe him. 

“Tt will ever be the same, Lina—you know it but 
too well. You, too, are changed.”’ 

Her tears were falling fast, and she rejoiced as the 
curtain rose that she might seek safety in looking on 
the stage. But her pleasure was gone—the music 
seemed cold to her troubled spirit, and she likened 
herself to the sad and suffering Adalgisa, and longed 
to bewail her fate in the touching accents that were 
gushing from her hapless lips. 

Mr. Hyde remained in the box. He could not tear 
himself away, and Lizzy did her best, between the 
acts, to keep up a conversation. Lewis came in 
with a message from Calypso Castellan. Her aunt, 
Madame de Villeret, had arrived, and Lizzy must 
come and see her on the morrow. What was she 
hiding herself for ? 

** Did you see her aunt, Lewis?” asked she. 

‘‘No; she is ‘hiding herself,’ as you are to- 
night. But Calypso says she is loveliness per- 
sonified.”’ 

** Well, tell her I will go to-morrow like a good 
girl, and be introduced to her. I am anxious to see 
her, for Calypso talks of nothing else.” 

** Villars ! who on earth is that beautiful creature 
in the box you have just left?’ cried a young man, 
catching him by the arm. “I have been watching 
her through that abominable lattice ever since I fol- 
lowed Mr. Ashton up the steps.”’ 

‘*O dea certe,’’ said Lewis, laughing. ‘She 
went into that provoking box on purpose to avoid 
such saucy fellows as Alphonse Castellan. 
message fo your sister—let me go.” 

‘* Not until you tell me her name,” said bis ques- 
tioner, detaining him,‘ May I go in and speak to 
your fiancée.”’ 

**Certainly—I am not jealous, though perfectly 
aware of your anxiety to see Miss Ashton, Go 
along—Hyde is there to watch for me and overhear 
your whispers.” 

Mr. Castellan laughed and went on to Lizzy's 
box. Lina’s face was turned to him as he entered, 
and he started back. Lizzy introduced her, and he 
remained a few moments only, seeming somewhat 
agitated and unable to converse. He stooped down 
as Lina turned away— 

‘Did you say that your friend’s name was Miss 
Franklin ?”’ whispered he. 

Lizzy nodded an affirmative, and bowing, he left 
her with another look at her companion, 
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“T never saw any thing like it,” he said, as he 
went round to the other side of the theatre. ‘ But 
it’s no use mentioning it to open old wounds.”’ 

And meeting Lewis, he playfully declared that he 
had lost his heart, and hoped he would be excused if 
it were not to Lizzy. 

“T am struck dumb, Villars—blind, too, with the 
lightning of such eyes. I hope Hyde has not appro- 
priated her heart already. I thought he looked pro- 
foundly in love, and I do not wonder at it, but I wish 
him no success.”’ 

And a veil fell from Lewis’s eyes as he recog- 
nized, for the first time, the probable cause of his 
cousin’s depression of mind. He sighed deeply—it 
never entered his head that the proud, fastidious 
man he dearly loved and admired, could sue for the 
love of one so enveloped in mystery as Lina Frank- 
lin, and thus he sighed over the hopelessness of such 
a passion and the pain it must occasion. 

But the opera was drawing to a close, and he 
looked up as Norma uttered her fearful ‘ Jo 
Norma,” and joined in the plaudits that followed 
her clear tones and the graceful, noble attitude she 
assumed. His thoughts merged into the music he 
was hearing, and even the most sorrowful heart in 
that brilliant crowd, one even more crushed than 
[.ina’s, forgot its woes until the audience was shut 
out from the painted scenes—the mock agony of 
others, and remembered the reality. 

The throng moved on—Lizzy was in front with 
Lewis, and Lina had Mr. Ashton’s arm, Suddenly 
he uttered an exclamation, and cohsigning his charge 
to Mr. Hyde, darted into the crowd on the opposite 
side of the gallery. He looked back once and called 
to him to go on without him, and although they 
waited some time in hopes of his rejoining them he 
did not appear, and Edgar sprang into the carriage 
after Lewis to linger a little while longer in the pre- 
sence of her he loved, and hear the sweet voice 
utter “ good-night”? once more. 

Smith came out to the carriage. Mrs. Ashton 
hegged they would come in to supper, although she 
could not herself attend them. Miss Ashton was not 
well, and she would remain with her, Lizzy ran up 
to her sister’s room. Maria was feverish and rest- 
less, but as it was only a cold, her mother sent her 
down again to her companions, and told her she 
might return if she liked after supper. 

They did not remain long. Mr. Hyde was in a 
silent mood, and Lina was never very talkative. 
Lizzy and Lewis in a téte-d-téte would have found 
the time, like all lovers, much too short, but there 
was not so much to say with a third and fourth, and 
aliogether they formed a dull guwartette. 

Lewis followed her to the parlor to whisper a 
good-night, and Mr. Hyde remained alone with 

Lina. She was going out of the room, but he stop- 
ped her. 

“May I write to you, Lina?” 

“Tt would be increasing my wretchedness to hear 
of yours. Once more—forget me.”? She held out 
her hand and he pressed it fondly. 





‘* Never—never while I live!” said he. “I will 
hope for something more than coldness from you, 
Lina—I will force you with a gentle force to yield. 
God bless you!” 

They had been gone some time when Mr. Ashton 
returned. He sent for Lizzy. 

“T have been all this time looking for the lady 
who bears such a singular resemblance to Lina. 
I saw her to-night as we were leaving the theatre.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed she, much agitated. 
“Dear father, could you not find her?” 

“No, child—I lost her in the crowd. But I must 
try again. Cheer up, Lizzy—I am not daunted by 
this little defeat—I will have that portrait down at 
——’s book-store, and see if any one will feel inter 
ested in it. We are leaning on a poor reed, to be 
sure, but 1 cannot help thinking Lina better born 
than to be a poor foundling.” 

The next day it rained heavily, and no one could 
leave the house. The weather continued unfair, 
and Maria’s cold grew worse. She was confined 
to her bed, and Mrs. Ashton began to be uneasy. 

She sent for Doctor Lewis. He came, and looked 
rather grave—he did not like her symptoms, and 
promised to return in the evening. He met Lizzy on 
the stairs and stopped to speak to her. 

“ Maria is very sick, Lizzy, and you and the chii 
dren must keep out of her room. [ told your mother 
so. 1 had a message from Isabel for you abont 
Madame de Villeret, but [ have forgotten it. She 
wants to see you and Lina, and wonders why you 
don’t go to her. Lewis will be here presently, so 
good-bye. Mind what I tell you—keep out of 
Maria’s room.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Alas, for the plans in poor Lina’s favor! The 
next day was one of terror and anxiety. Maria’s 
disease was declared to be the small-pox, and Mrs. 
Ashton sat wringing her hands in despair. 

‘¢ What is to be done ?”’ said she, looking at Doctor 
Lewis. “My God! what is to become of us now? 
My child—my poor children!” 

“Ay, madam; they must be cared for immedi- 
ately,”? replied he. ‘‘ Lizzy and the others must go 
to Greenvale within the hour. There is danger 
every minute that they stay here. Where is Ash- 
ton; he will attend to every thing—you, my dear 
madam, are wanted by your sick child.” 

She sat like one unable to move. Selfish as she 
was, her care was all for Maria and the rest. She 
shrank not from her painful task of nursing the 
wretched girl, whose moans of suffering and dis- 
content were harrowing indeed, as she raved over 
her possible disfigurement. She gave no thought 
to higher things, and her mother wept ceacelessly, 
uttering vain words of comfort to her world-loving 
child. 

Mr. Ashton was painfully distressed. He knew 
that Maria’s life was in danger—be dreamt not of 
looks destroyed, but of the mother’s wretchedness 
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and her fear of death. Pale and sad, he announced 
to Lizzy his intention of sending her to Greenvale 
with the children. She refused positively until he 
firmly insisted upon it. He had to be stern to his 
gentle Lizzy, even when his heart bled for her, as 
she clung to him weeping and entreating to remain 
and share her mother’s trials. 

Lina was the only one of any. use. She packed 
the trunks, sent Smith with an order for provisions, 
and forgot nothing for the comfort of the poor exiles. 
The carriage was at the door, and she led the chil- 
dren down stairs, trying to comfort them as they sob- 
bed beside her. They were terrified at the gloom 
around them, and could not understand that they 
were not to see Maria. 

Mrs. Ashton was in the library with her husband 
and Lizzy, and Lina whispered that the carriage 
was ready. 

‘Then get your bonnet, my dear,” said Mr. Ash- 
ton, ‘‘ we must start.”’ 

‘*T am not going to Greenvale,’’ said she quietly. 
‘“ Mrs. Ashton must not be left alone.” 

‘*Impossible, my child!’? exclaimed he, much af- 
fected. ‘I will have a nurse to-day. You must 
go—there is danger for you as Well as for the rest.” 

‘I do not shrink from danger, Mr. Ashton,’’ was 
her calm reply. ‘I will remain here, for a strange 
nurse will irritate Miss Ashton and be a nuisance to 
her mother. Get one if you like—but I can be of 
use in many ways. Go Lizzy—do not wait.” 

Mrs. Ashton looked up. ‘Lina, go poor child! 
You must not stay here to risk your life. You, too, 
with that beautiful face to ruin.”’ 

She blushed deeply. ‘‘ There are none to mourn 
for me, Mrs. Ashton. I have neither father, mother, 
brother nor sister; I have no kindred on the wide 
earth that I know of. As for my face, if it were 
disfigured by my catching the small-pox, there are 
none again to love me the less, and [ put no value 
on smooth skin for my own sake. I must stay here 
—I owe you a debt of gratitude I would fain repay, 
and if the children are safe, and Lizzy, that is suffi- 
cient. Think of your terrors, alone with Miss Ash- 
ton—with a hired nurse whom you would not trust. 
Think of the fatigue that might undermine your 
healih, so precious to your family. Go, my dear 
children—go, my best Lizzy. God bless you!” 

She kissed them hastily, and as they left the 
room Mrs. Ashton clasped her arms around the 
noble, generous girl. 

** My good child,” said she, “‘ you are better than 
we deserve, and you owe me no debt of gratitude, 
God knows. I thank you from my heart for your 
kind thought of me. Now that you have insisted 
upon remaining I can tell you how much I dreaded 
to be left alone. I knew that my children must go, 
but never dreamed of keeping you or them, and you 
have proved yourself a true friend in my distress, 
Lina. I know what a pillar of strength I have now 

to lean on.” 

Meanwhile Lizzy was met at the hall door by 

Lewis and Mr. Hyde. They were both too full of 





sympathy to say much, and the sight of her tears 
was agony to the former as he silently pressed her 
hand in his. . 

Miss Folderol came up to them. She had met 
Smith in town, learned the news, and displayed 
through her volubility unusual feeling as she at- 
tempted to console Lizzy and her father. 

** And where is Lina?” said she, turning around. 

Lizzy looked timidly at Mr. Hyde. He bent for- 
ward to listen. 

‘We could not get her to leave mamma—no en- 
treaties could prevail. We did our best, but she 
was as firm as she always is when bent on a good 
object.” 

‘*Great heavens!’”’ said Mr. Hyde, “to what 
danger she exposes herself! How reckless!” 

‘* She is not reckless,” said Lizzy gently, her lip 
quivering as she saw how pale he was. “She is 
only too good.” 

Miss Folderol touched her arm. ‘I don’t know, 
my dear, whether this is a time to say it, but 1 may 
not see you again; I was on my way when Smith 
met me, to tell you that I had seen to-day the lady 
you all thought so much like Lina.” 

‘“ Where—where?’’ said Lizzy, eagerly. ‘ Tell 
us, my good Miss Folderol.” 

“At Madame B ’s. She purchased a gray 
silk dress—if you can discover any thing by that.” 

‘‘'We will go there, Lizzy,” said Lewis, handing 
her into the carriage. ‘Depend on us, and God 
bless you.” 

‘“Go to my father first, he saw that same lady at 
the theatre ; and this dreadful weather, with Maria’s 
illness, prevented our seeking her.” 

The carriage rolled off, and the two cousins 
learned from Mr. Ashton what he knew of this mys- 
terious lady. Into no better hands could he confide 
poor Lina’s interest. One loved her for his Lizzy’s 
sake, the other for her own. And thus they set out 
on their errand, not daring to hope, but eager to 
fathom the doubts that hung around Lina’s origin. 

They soon reached Madame B *s, and ad- 
dressed themselves to her. She called one of the 
young girls in the back-room. 

‘¢ Who sold a gray silk dress this morning, to a 
lady who was here an hour or two ago?”’ 

‘“< C’est Ma’amselle Delphine, madame,” was the 
reply. 

Ma’amselle Delphine was called, came in and 
was questioned closely. She did not know the 
lady’s name. She was with Madame Castellan 
however, if monsieur knew her.”’ 

Lewis bowed and thanked her. They proceeded 
to Rampart street without delay, and inquired for 
the ladies of the house. 

“ They all left for the coast this morning, sir, with 
madame’s sister. They will not be back for a month 
or so.” 

‘Was madame out shopping this morning ?”’ 

‘No, monsieur; she was too busy for that.’” And 
they went homeward. 











[To be continued. 

















































To put forth, at this date of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a disquisition under the above head, may strike 
the reader as the sublime of impertinence. And, in- 
deed, since the thought of attempting this work oc- 
curred to me, I have been so luckless as to fall in 
with two or three essays on the same theme, which 
have “taken out of my mouth” very much of what 
I had intended saying. Most of these I had never 
seen before. Since, however, I have seen them, I 
must not repeat their thoughts, even though my 
reader would believe I did not borrow them, but 
that they were mine as well as theirs at “ first 
hand ;’’ I must, therefore, do what I can with the 
small capital left me. A full notice of George P. 
Morris and his doings, I have no more idea of under- 
taking than I have the history of our planet. Some 
brief remarks on certain phases of him and his will 
make the sum of my endeavor. 

My impression is, that the public would be bene- 
fited by having Morris brought often before them for 
their consideration. His qualities, as a man—his 
various and protracted services to our nascent coun- 
try, and the peculiar characteristics of his poetry, all 
plead for this. I have seen the bard’s portrait, but 
never himself. My conclusion, however, from that 
portrait‘was, that either its original must possess 
that genial temper—that indomitable good nature, 
coupled with infallible good sense—and that quick, 
appreciative sympathy with all modes of mental 
manifestations, which have on all hands been 
ascribed to him, or, else, that physiognomy and 
craniology were superlative humbugs. 

His services to our infant letters and art say ‘ ditto 
to Mr. Burke.’? The ‘‘New York Mirror,” at its 
first appearance, was ‘solitary and alone”’ (speak- 
ing Bentonically) in its kind and its aims. Even the 
beauty of its paper and typography was a weekly 
homily, pleading for purity of taste and a culture of 
the beautiful with a people whose too eager and ex- 
clusive pursuit of material utility threatened to leave 
the realm of the ideal a barren waste. Nor was the 
picture unworthy such a sitting. Week after week, 
a tolerably sized volume of essays, tales, poems, and 
miscellany was laid before the reading public, scru- 
pulously pure in sentiment, and humane in tone ; in- 
tolerant of the corrupt, the anomalous, the careless 
in style; exhibiting a large variety of genius and 
talent; and while fitted both to entertain and in- 
struct, aiming steadily (in each and all its contents) 
to elevate the views and refine the tastes of its read- 
ers. And this process went uninterruptedly on for 
twenty years. The publication was cordially wel- 
comed alike to the family centre-table, the young 
lady’s boudoir, the under-graduate’s desk, and wher- 
ever else existed the capacity to appreciate elegant 
letters. Who can measure the influence of such a 
print, acting so long on such persons, in forming our 
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national character to higher than its predominant 
material aims?” 

But our editor knew that literature never attains 

its noblest results, while laboring alone. His intui- 
tions as well as his observation taught him, that the 
fine arts constitute one closely-united sisterhood— 
languishing when severed; mutually helpful, and all 
more likely to thrive when together. Music, there- 
fore, and the pictorial and dramatic arts, as well as 
letters, were zealously fostered by him, through a ju- 
dicious and liberal criticism; through the frequent 
publication of finely executed specimens; and through 
all those various means which his cosmopolitan 
tastes qualified him toemploy. This feature of his 
paper largely augmented its value, as an aid to es- 
thetic culture. 
There are certain tendencies of our age which 
give to Morris’s writings a peculiar present worth. 
The revolutionary agitations, commencing more 
than a half century back, have breathed into con- 
temporary literature a wild, febrile, exacerbated 
spirit. To intensify, to pile up superlatives at every 
step, has become with multitudes so habitual, that 
no emphatic words are left them for emphasizing a 
passion or emotion that may chance to rise above 
the ordinary level of interest. When all mental 
operations are thus ttalistized, of course, all are 
thrown out of their true relations, and stripped of 
their just proportions. 

But Morris is always calm, natural, healthful in 
sentiment; while in expression maintaining that 
“juste miliex’’ which best fulfills the requirements 
of genuine art. Never ‘tearing a passion to tat- 
ters; but, ‘‘in the very torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind of the same, begetting a temperance that 
may give it smoothness’”—he is yet quite intense 
and emphatic enough when and where the occasion 
demands. In fact, as to certain points, both of mat- 
ter and manner, he more resembles the old Greeks, 
unquestionably the most perfect writers the world 
has seen, than the tumid writers above referred to. 

First and last, Morris has been a voluminous 
author both in poetry and in prose. The latter, not 
less than the former, well deserves examination for 
its many excellent properties. But my present ob- 

ject requires me to pass by whatever else he has 
produced in either kind, and confine my remarks to 
his Melodies. 

Songs may be regarded as holding, in the domain 
of the beautiful, a place similar to that of proverbs 
in the sphere of the useful or practical. The latter 
condense the wisdom, perhaps, of centuries into a 
couple of lines, for the guidance of myriads in all 
after time. So the former concentrate the fragrances 
of a whole flower-garden into a few drops of in- 
estimable perfume; or they bring into one portrait 





** divinely fair”? the several charms of a total na- 
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tion’s loveliest; or they compound, from melodies 
floating at world-wide distances apart, a single har- 
mony that might entrance a seraph’s ear. He, 
therefore, who has produced even a small volume 
of songs—unqualifiedly meriting the title, need not 
envy the fame of even the Immortals of the Epic or 
the Drama, While there be “ears to hear,”’ so long 
these snatches of ‘‘spheral music” will be ‘‘ angels’ 
food’’ to multitudes in their exile from their proper 
home. Ah! who, knowing the benedictions that 
flow from millions of grateful hearts to himself, as 
author of ‘* My Mother’s Bible’? and numerous kin- 
dred inspirations, could covet higher or other glory, 
or could feel even this sharp-piercing world‘to be 
other than a couch of thornless blossoms? 

But a few words on the specific nature of this kind 
of poem. The song is a sentiment or emotion, 
lodged in just sufficient thought to serve as its body 
—embodiment being the condition of all spirit in this 
our material existence. An overplus of thought is to 
the song no less a deformity than corpulence is to the 
human frame. 

So, again, ornament should be employed in it with 
a wise parsimony; a large measure of it being here 
as palpable a sin against taste as a prodigality of 
laces, ribbons, and jewelry upon the dress. Be the 
thought embodying the sentiment as beautiful as ge- 
nius can conceive, but let it not be overlaid with 
guudy, extraneous fripperies Strictly speaking, the 
art of dress, with its multifarious devices, came only 
with the primal lapse from innocence, and its progress 
indicates the distance of man’s departure from Eden. 
So the millinery of speech, with its corresponding 
contrivances, is but a poor substitute for the intrinsic 
beauty and truth of sentiments and thoughts which 
‘‘ know not they are naked.’’ 

But [ think I am most likely to do justice—if not 
to Morris—at least to my tdea of him, by criticising 
one of his songs. Knowing nothing about criticism, 
as the word is commonly understood, and never be- 
fore having undertaken an analysis of this kind, the 
author and his friends must pardon this (if needing 
pardon) as “a first offense.”” [ select the song 
named below, because, as being more than any other 
{ know, stripped of all accessories, it stands simply 
upon the sentiment and its mode of development for 
its power, while it illustrates, I think, the views I 
have advanced of Morris’s specialty as a songster. 

The song is entitled, ‘‘ Near the Lake.” 

Of the thousands on thousands who have listened 
to this melody, a measureless majority have been 
unaffectedly charmed and melted by it. In the city re- 
unions and the village gatherings of some half a 
dozen of these United States, I have heard it repeat- 
edly, and its captivating effects were alike in all. 

Wherein lies its power? I can, in reply, but give 
my own impression; but this impression, if I mis- 
take not, will throw some light on the quality of 
Morris’s genius and artistic method. 

The theme of this song is as familiar as life itself, 
A young maiden, lovely and beloved, dies; and the 
bereaved lover utters the feelings caused by this 





— 


event. His mode of expression is not less familiar 
than his theme. Indeed, it is not easy to conceive 
how simplicity could go further. He utters not a 
single far-fetched conceit. His vocabulary is that of 
our plainest week-day speech. Not a single quaint 
phrase ; not even a term peculiarly picturesque; not 
one word likely to rivet attention upon itself, instead 
of what it signifies, can be found in it. How, then, 
was he able, out of such materials and with such 
implements, to produce such a construction? Sim- 
ply thus,—he possesses the power, veiled by the fic- 
tion of the Philosopher’s Stone; the power of ex- 
tracting from the commonest of elements the most 
precious of results. 

But let us look through these lines with something 
of particularity. 

‘¢ Near the lake, where drooped the willow.’? 


Two objects are here presented, variously beau- 
tiful, but each more beautiful when they stand to- 
gether. And why presented? First, as making a 
picture, which attunes the reader’s mind to beauty. 
But, as all material things are types of human quali- 
ties, we may regard the lost maiden as symbolised 
by the willow and the water—both suggesting grace, 
pliancy, and ease of movement, while the latter also 
suggests purity and transparency. 

‘* Long time ago.”? 


This refrain, which succeeds and is repeated in 
each stanza, is one of those phrases which dispose 
all minds to a sort of pleasing pensiveness, by call- 
ing up the whole past, so steeped in romance and so 
regretted when gone by, whatever its aspect when 
present. 

‘¢ Where the rock threw back the billow, 
Brighter than snow.”? 

A new thought introduced, yet simply as a con- 
tinuation of the preceding description. The rock 
may be considered a type of the maiden’s fixedness 
of principle and constancy of character, against 
which life’s difficulties and temptations inpinge, with 
no other effect than to produce perpetually new ex- 
hibitions of beauty. The results of such collision 
are “brighter than snow.” Note the “ curiosa fe- 
licitas’’ of the epithet ‘* brighter.’? Not ‘ whiter” 
merely, for white may be dead, unattractive—but 
“brighter ;” that is, a living, glistening tint, like 
that of snow lying under a clear, full moon. 

We are thus prepared for a specific introduction 
of his subject. 

‘¢ Lived a maid, beloved and cherished 
By high and low.” 


‘The simple and sweet preliminaries have disposed 
us to feel a cordial interest in the fair being now pre- 
sented; to credit the affirmation of her being a uni- 
versal favorite ; and to sympathise with the minstrel, 
when he relates that 


‘¢ With Autumn’s leaf she perished, 
Long time ago.’’ 
Her dropping out of life with the autumnal leaf is 
a touch of the bard’s delicate art; suggesting that 
her death was not less beautiful than her foregone 
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life—nay, more so—since nature, as though to inti- 
mate, that what lies beyond death is more glorious 
thin aught this side, flings over the perishing year a 
tissue of splendors, which neither its spring nor sum- 
mer knows. 

But the poet goes on to show to what centre all 
the maiden’s rare attributes gravitated ; 

‘¢ Rock and tree and flowing water, 
Long time ago; 

Bee and bird and blossom, taught her 
Love’s spell to know.’? 

Love, the highest and noblest, while the sweetest 
and most precious of human sentiments: the con- 
necting link between the human and the divine; 
was the goal towards which such a being inevitably 
tended. Itself the crowning beauty of creation, all 
beautiful things must needs be to the pure of soul 
the teachers of its nature and the precursors of its 
advent. The bee, whose whole life is spent amid 
blooms and fragrances, and whose vital law is the 
elaboration of sweetness; the birds, freest and most 
charming of creatures, winged incarnations of living 
poetry ; and the flowers, those spotless messengers, 
proclaiming to every nook and corner of earth the 
benign and universal providence of its Creator, might 
well initiate this virgin soul into that sentiment; 
which combines in one all the several qualities they 
symbolise, and while steeping it in sweetness and 
beauty, also gives it wings. 

Her hour was now come for ‘listening to fond 
words murmuring low;’’ and how “tenderly her 
dove-eyes glistened,’? who cannot imagine from his 
own remembrance of the “ grand climacteric ?’’ But 
who, save our bard, could in a brief phrase or two 
so vividly and touchingly describe it. 

His pleading—how could it be otherwise ?—was 
successful. 

‘¢ Mingled were our hearts forever, 
Long time ago.”? 

And so momentous to him was this event, and so 
indelible the impression, that though bereft of his 
heart’s object in the far-off past, her memory is yet 
fresh and so must ever be. 


‘¢ Can I now forget her? Never, 
No, lost one, no!?? 


Perhaps hypereriticism might object to the term 
“lost”? as clashing with the affirmation, that these 
two hearts were ‘‘ mingled forever,’ and so made 
one. The pressure of this criticism will be more 
evident from what follows. 

The song closes with these exquisite lines :— 


‘¢ To her grave these tears are given 
Ever to flow; 

She’s the star 1 missed from heaven, 
Long time ago.”? 

Observe, in corroboration of my criticism above, 
“missed,” not ‘* lost.””. And why not ‘‘lost?’’ Let 
me paraphrase what the bard’s words say to me. 
My loved one, somehow and for some cause, has 
gone away. Where or why I know not, but I do 
know it was not from any alienation or severance 
of hearts—for are not our “‘ hearts mingled forever ?” 





Ere long I shall go and join her. This separation, | 


though temporary, is yet painful. The young bride 
weeps, though her husband be absent a few hours. 
He is a “star’’ she “‘ misses from heaven.” So it 
is I “ miss” my beloved, and my “tears ever flow” 
for her absence. 

Thus I read the poet’s verse, and therefore it is I 
suggest whether “ lost,’’ in the stanza preceding, be 
not somewhat of a contradiction. 

But here the reader may ask, “do you believe 
these various ideas were in the bard’s mind when 
he wrote this poem, as guiding and shaping the 
execution of it??? My answer is, I do not know. 
But what I do know is, the poem says all these 
things, and much more than these, to the intelligent 
and imaginative reader. If they were in his mind, 
they show the author to be both a rare genius and a 
skillful artist. If they were not, and he wrote by a 
spontaneity that was not, at the moment, conscious 
of the why and wherefore of each several step, this 
fact is evidence of a still rarer genius, and an art 
still more exquisite. The world’s darling concep- 
tion of the genuine poet is, that he speaks from 
“inspiration’’—that he is one, to whom “ it is given” 
in the very instant of his utterance ‘ what he shall 
say.’? I question whether this be the literal fact. 
The canary and the mocking-bird sing by “ tzstinet,”’ 
we say. My own impression is, they /earn by un- 
conscious degrees to sing, as they learn to fly. So 
the poet, whatever his original genius, cannot pro- 
duce a ‘* Comus,”’ a “‘ Hamlet,” a ‘ Skylark,” or a 
“Long Time Ago,” in his cradle, or in his school- 
boy days. By a long protracted training—it may be 
direct and specific, or it may be indirect and uncon- 
scious—mostly, I suspect, the latter—he attains a 
state wherein some idea occurring to his mind, he 
develops it in a manner that takes captive the uni- 
versal heart, though himself unconscious at the time 
of the successive stages of his meatal process. Thi: 
is the perfected condition of both genius and art— 
for true art is nothing else than the right method 
whereby genius manifests itself; the adequate body, 
of which genius is the soul. 

The poet, however, being thus trained, writes 
more wisely than he knows. He rises, it is said, 
into the unconscious or intuitive use of the “lan- 
guage of correspondencies.’’ I dare say it is super- 
fluous I should say a word in explanation of this 
phrase. But as it is better to be on the side of super- 
exposition than the reverse, my reader must pardon 
a sentence or two. 

The doctrine of ‘‘ correspondencies’”’ is simply 
this. All material objects represent spiritual things, 
derive their life therefrom, and are embodiments of 
the same. Thus every animal, every plant, and 
every mineral, is the incarnation of some thought 
or feeling of the spirit-worid. As obvious examples, 
the lamb is a symbol of innocence, the lion of mag- 
nanimous force, the serpent of fraudful subtlety, etc , 
ete. In the pure, paradisaical age of humanity, man 
intuitively apprehended this ‘‘ sign-language ;”’ and 
so it was that Adam named all the animals, as they 
passed before him—which naming was simply a de- 
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scription of their characteristic qualities. With the 
*fall,’’ or the declension of the race from their 
primal clearness of intelligence, they lost this 
faculty of interpreting the significance of the world 
about them; so long, at least, as they remained at 
their average level of thought and emotion. But 
here the Divine compassion intervened. That man 
might not lose all remembrance of the bright glory 
of his origin, the poetic imagination was bestowed 
upon him—a power which, occasionally and fora 
brief space, lifts his soul into that region where, at 
the first it dwelt habitually. At such moments the 
soul speaks from the impulse of that “ diviné mad- 
ness’? which we name “inspiration ;’’ and although 
itself knowing but partially what it speaks, it utters 
strains of wisdom, which reason and understanding, 
at their utmost stretch, cannot compass. In other 
phrase, the true poet speaks measurably the ‘ lan- 
guage of correspondencies,’”’ and so verifies the 
ancient idea, which expressed poet aud prophet by 
one and the same word. 

It is quite possible that the seekers of occult sig- 
nificancies in our immortal world—poets may 
sometimes have thought they found therein what 
did not actually exist—but at all events, they “‘ erred 
on virtue’s side.” It was well, for example, to find 
in Homer’s Odyssey—which, according to the letter, 
comprises the wanderings of Ulysses, with his mul- 
tifarious adventures, on his return from Troy to 
Ithaca—a description of the development of an in- 


dividual soul, its errings and repentings, its lapses 
and recoveries, and its general progress toward its 
proper goal, which is that equilibrium and harmony 
of its passions and faculties, to be attained solely in 
rectitude, or a total subordination to the Divine law. 


** Tthaca,’’ 


which the hero of the tale is striving to 
reach, signifies, if I mistake not, rectitude or fixed- 
ness ; and numerous coincidences through the poem 
might be construed in accordance with this leading 
thought. 

So Dante’s great poem was thus read by medieval 
Italy ; and not only did the brightest intellects of the 
day devote themselves to the task of its interpreta- 
tion, but even professorships were established, with 
opulent endowments, for this purpose. 

The hierography of Egypt, of Mexico, Peru, and 
Central America, and the ruder totems of the North 
American Red Men, are supposed to be traditional 
fragments of the saine great representative language. 

Again; Oriental poetry, as may be seen in the 
Persian Hafiz and Ferdousi, and in the celebrated 
Hindoo drama, Sakontala, is absolutely surcharged 
with symbols. The Orientals, too, have a ‘ flower- 
language,’’ so complete, that lovers can interchange 
all the moods and tenses of the ‘‘ tender passion’’ 
without the intervention of one written or spoken 
syllable. 

From all which, I think, this conclusion follows: 
that the poetic imagination is the soul’s crowning 
power, and the medium whereby Heaven commu- 
nicates with earth. The Orientals regard the lunatic 
as the recipient of a Divine influx. In a rude shape 





the true bard is here symbolized; that is, as one 
who, but semi-conscious of what he says and does, 
sings snatches and fragmental strains of those har- 
monies which float eternally on the ether of the 
supernal sphere. For this reason it is that the poet is 
the darling of the ages—often misused, racked and 
rent by the ungenial conditions in which he finds his 
manifestation, but yeta name beloved and venerable 
in all times, however barbarous. 

But not to wander beyond ‘ speaking distance,” 
let me now try to answer the question, ‘‘is Morris 
original ?”’ 

Our lamented Poe used to insist, with what 1 
often thought “ wearisome iteration,”’ on originality 
as an indispensable requisite to a writer’s excel- 
lence. Right he was, too, in the general propo- 
sition; but any thing and every thing, save right, as 
I thought, in his understanding of the proposition. 
For what 7s originality, and how is it be achieved? 

Poe seemed to think, by a strenuous effort to hunt 
it up in deep or out of the way places. He made 
the seeking, in short, a kind of mechanical business, 
and thus committed, I think, avery grave error, 
To be original, I always supposed, is to be one’s 
self, and neither more nor less, nor other than this. 
For as no two beings are precisely alike, to be truly 
and manifestly one’s self is to be original. True it 
is, that where a mind is so feeble, or thinks so in- 
dolently, and feels so languidly as to fal] under the 
domination of the more powerful ..inds with which 
it comes in contact, it is imitative and a mere echo, 
rarely, if ever, suggesting a novel thought. Of such 
a cast is, perhaps, the majority of minds. But a 
vigorous intellect, which uses to think for itself, 
instead of adopting the opinions in vogue, and to 
look at all things through the glass of its own ¢ndi- 
viduality, in lieu of beholding with others’ eyes, 
is and must be an original intellect. Let such a man 
utter his own thoughts in his own way, and he will 
make on others the impress of originality. But to 
grope about in quest of this quality is wasting both 
power and time. While gaining nothing, it is 
losing much. 

Of course, there are degrees of this attribute, and 
its intenseness depends less on the mind’s vigor than 
on the measure of its difference from other minds. 
Thus there are certain men, whose power lies 
mainly in their ability to take thoughts prevalent 
among masses, and to express them with extra- 
ordinary vividness and force. Such, I think, was 
the characteristic power of Daniel Webster and 
William Ellery Channing. Others there are, into 
whose mental crucibles the prevailing ideas being 
cast, re-issue in novel and peculiar forms. Striking 
specimens of this class are Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
R. W. Emerson, and Charles Lamb. 

Not to prose longer—is Morris original? If so— 
how and why? I think he is, decidedly—and ad- 
mirably so, too. You see the unitary sentiment ot 
his song shining through its body of thought and 
costume of language, as a white pebble glistens 
through a thin covering of limpid water. These 
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‘stray babes of Paradise’ are too beautiful and 
innocent to need being smothered by a cumbrous 
mass of flounced and frilled garments. The per- 
fection of the bard’s method of expression may be 
judged from this simple and familiar test, that the 
inexperienced would be likely to say at once, * any- 





body could write so—I could write so myself.” 
But, on making the attempt, he finds that he cannot 
write so; and on casting about, he learns that no- 
body else can do it. If higher compliment than 
this blundering one can be bestowed on a writer’s 
method, I should like to see it. 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 





BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 





Once a careless little child, 
With my elf-locks floating wild, 
Gay as bird, and blithe as bee, 
Played I ’neath the Cherry Tree. 


Far and wide the branches spread, 
Searce of blue sky overhead 
Could I catch a glimpse between 
Swaying leaves of deepest green. 


Singing softly, to my breast 

Tenderly my doll I pressed, 
Murmuring love-words, such as mother 
Murmured to my baby brother. 


Came to me an aged crone, 
Withered, weary, and alone; 
Weary with the weight of years, 
Worn with toil and burning tears. 


As she sadly gazed on me, 
Playing ’neath the Cherry Tree,— 
Vague, unwonted terror stole, 
Like a shadow o’er my soul. 


‘¢ Art thou happy, child ?”? she said ; 
While upon my drooping head, 
Lay her wrinkled hand so chill 
That my very heart grew still. 


‘¢ Life is sorrow—life is pain— 
Never will there come again 

Joy as pure as this to thee, 
Child, beneath the Cherry Tree.’? 


Swiftly on the glad years flew, 
Till the child a maiden grew; 
And beneath the Cherry Tree, 
Other children played like me. 


On the verge of womanhood, 
With a bounding heart I stood; 





Mourned I then the glowing past— 
Back no longing look I cast! 


But the future—that was fair 
As the dreams of angels are; 
And the present—oh ! to me 

It was joy enough to be! 


Then again a warning voice 
Bade me tremblingly rejoice: 
And the crone I seemed to see— 
Underneath the Cherry Tree. 


*¢ Girlhood will be quickly o’er; 
Life will bring thee never more 

F lowers like those it twineth now, 
Maiden, round thy fair young brow.” 


Maidenhood hath passed away ; 

I am standing, love, to-day 

By thy side, while soft and clear, 
Sweet young voices greet mine ear. 


Ah! thou erone! The child who played 
*Neath the green tree’s leafy shade, 
Never even thought of bliss, 

Such as crowds an hour like this! 


Voice of warning! Maiden dreams 
Are as bright as sunlit streams; 
Yet those dreams may sometimes be 
Dim beside reality ! 


Wouldst thou know, love, what hath brought 
Back this flood of olden thought ? 

Something still hath said to me— 

‘¢ Ye can never happier be!”? 


It is well, my heart replied : 

It is well, whate’er betide ; 

Farth would be too much like heaven, 
If more bliss to us were given! 
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SONNET.—MY LIFE. 





BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 





My Life is like a river’s rapid course, 
Which, ever devious, noiseless steals along, 
Through vales, o’er crags, hills, fairy meads among, 

Still hasting farther from its parent source— 

Now rill-like, clear, it murmuringly flows, 

Awhile, fain lingering on its native plain, 

Then restless, turbulent, into the main, 








With muddy waters, it impetuous goes— 
My life’s stream—may it ever onward glide, 
Through peaceful ways and scenes obscure and calm; 
Nor let false honor’s sanguinary palm, 
Nor gold, nor vice pollute its rolling tide— 
Still, erystal-like, pellucid let it be, 
Till o’er the steep it falls into eternity. 
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THE PEARL OF LIMA. 


A STORY OF TRUE LOVE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. IULES VERNE. 





BY ANNE T. WILBUR, 





CHAPTER I. 
THE PLAZA-MAYOR. 


Tue sun had disappeared behind the snowy pedks 
of the Cordilleras; but the beautiful Peruvian sky 
long retains, through the transparent veil of night, 
the reflection of his rays; the atmosphere is impreg- 
nated with a refreshing coolness, which in these 
burning latitudes affords freedom of breath; it is 
the hour in which one can live a European life, and 
seek without on the verandas some cooling gentle 
zephyr ; it seems as if a metallic roof was then in- 
terposed between the sun and the earth, which, re- 
taining the heat and suffering only the light to pass, 
offers beneath its shelter a reparative repose. 

This much desired hour had at last sounded from 
the clock of the cathedral. While the earliest stars 
were rising above the horizon, the numerous prom- 
enaders were traversing the streets of Lima, wrap- 
ped in their light mantles, and conversing gravely on 
the most trivial affairs. There was a great move- 
ment of the populace on the Plaza-Mayor, that fo- 
rum of the ancient city of kings; artisans were pro- 
fiting by the coolness to quit their daily labors; 
they circulated actively among the crowd, crying 
their various merchandise; the ladies of Lima, 
carefully enveloped in the mantillas which mask 
their countenances, with the exception of the right 
eye, darted stealthy glances on the surrounding 
masses; they undulated through the groups of 
smokers, like foam at the will of the waves; other 
sefioras, in ball costume, cozffed only with their 
abundant hair or some natural flowers, passed in 
large caléches, throwing on the caballeros noncha- 
lant regards. 

But these glances were not bestowed indiscrimi- 
nately upon the young cavaliers ; the thoughts of the 
noble ladies could rest only on aristocratic heights. 
The Indians passed without lifting their eyes upon 
them, knowing themselves to be beneath their no- 
tice; betraying by no gesture or word, the bitter 
envy of their hearts. They contrasted strongly with 
the half-breeds or meztizoes, who, repulsed like the 
former, vented their indignation in cries and pro- 
testations. 

The proud descendants of Pizarro marched with 
heads high, as in the times when their ancestors 
founded the city of Kings; their traditional scorn 
rested alike on the Indians whom they had con- 
quered, and the mestizoes, born of their relations with 
the natives of the New World. The Indians, on 
the contrary, were constantly struggling to break 
their chains, and cherished alike aversion toward 





the conquerors of the ancient empire of the Incas 
and their haughty and insolent descendants. 

But the mestizoes, Spanish in their contempt for 
the Indians, and Indian in their hatred which they 
had vowed against the Spaniards, burned with both 
these vivid and impassioned sentiments. 

A group of these young people stood near the 
pretty fountain in the centre of the Plaza-Mayor. 
Clad in their puncho, a piece of cloth or cotton in 
the form of a parallelogram, with an opening in the 
middle to give passage to the head, in large panta- 
loons, striped with a thousand colors, cotffed with 
broad-brimmed hats of Guayaquil straw, they were 
talking, declaiming, gesticulating. 

‘You are right, André,” said a very obsequious 
young man, whom they called Milleflores. 

This was the friend, the parasite of André Certa, 
a young mestizo of swarthy complexion, whose thin 
beard gave a singular appearance to his counte- 
nance. 

André Certa, the son of a rich merchant killed in 
the last emeute of the conspirator Lafuente, had in- 
herited a large fortune; this he freely scattered 
among his friends, whose humble salutations he de- 
manded in exchange for handfuls of gold. 

‘** Of what use are these changes in government, 
these eternal pronunciamentos which disturb Peru 
to gratify private ambition?’”’ resumed Andre, in a 
loud voice; ‘‘ what is it to me whether Gambarra 
or Santa Cruz rule, if there is no equality.” 

‘Well said,’ exclaimed Milleflores, who, under 
the most republican government, could never have 
been the equal of a man of sense. 

** How is it,’”? resumed André Certa, ‘that I, the 
son of a merchant, can ride only in a caléche drawn 
by mules? Have not my ships brought wealth and 
prosperity to the country? Is not the aristocracy of 
piastres worth all the titles of Spain ?’’ 

“Tt is a shame!’’ resumed the young mestizo. 
‘** There is Don Fernand, who passes in his carriage 
drawn by two horses! Don Fernand d’Aiquillo! He 
has scarcely property enough to feed his coachman 
and horses, and he must come to parade himself 
proudly about the square. Ard, hold! here is an- 
other! the Marquis Don Vegal!” 

A magnificent carriage, drawn by four fine horses, 
at that moment entered the Plaza-Mayor; its only 
occupant was a man of proud mien, mingled with 
sadness; he gazed, without seeming to see them, on 
the multitude assembled to breathe the coolness of 
the evening. This man was the Marquis Don Vegal, 
knight of Alcantara, of Malta, and of Charles III. 
He had a right to appear in this pompous equipage ; 
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the viceroy and the archbishop could alone take pre- 
cedence of him; but this great nobleman came here 
from ennui and not from ostentation; his thoughts 
were not depicted on his countenance, they were 
concentrated beneath his bent brow; he received no 
impression from exterior objects, on which he be- 
stowed not a look, and heard not the envious reflec- 
tions of the mestizoes, when his four horses made 
their way through the crowd. 

*‘T hate that man,”’ said André Certa. 

You will not hate him long.” 

‘“‘T know it! All these nobles are displaying the 
last splendors of their luxury; I can tell where their 
silver and their family jewels go.”’ 

‘“‘ You have not your entrée with the Jew Samuel 
for nothing.”’ 

‘Certainly not! On his account-books are in- 
scribed aristocratic creditors; in his strong-box are 
piled the wrecks of great fortunes; and in the day 
when the Spaniards shall be as ragged as their Ceesar 
de Bazan, we will have fine sport.’’ 

‘* Yes, we will have fine sport, dear Andre, 
mounted on your millions, on a golden pedestal! 
And you are about to double your fortune! When 
are you to marry the beautiful young daughter of 
old Samuel, a Limanienne to the end of her nails, 
with nothing Jewish about her but her name of 
Sarah?” 

‘** In a month,” replied Andre Certa, proudly, “there 
will be no fortune in Peru which can compete with 
mine.” 

* But why,” asked some one, ‘‘ do you not espouse 
some Spanish girl of high descent ?”’ 

**I despise these people as much as I hate them.” 

Andre Certa concealed the fact of his having been 
repulsed by several noble families, into which he had 
sought to introduce himself. 

His interlocutor still wore an expression of doubt, 
and the brow of the mestizo had contracted, when 
the latter was rudely elbowed by a man of tall sta- 
ture, whose gray hairs proclaimed him to be at least 
fifty, while the muscular force of his firmly knit 
limbs seemed undiminished by age. 

This man was clad ina brown vest, through which 
appeared a coarse shirt with a broad collar; his 
short breeches, striped with green, were fastened by 
red garters to stockings of clay-color; on his feet 
were sandals made of ojotas, ox-hide prepared for 
this purpose ; beneath his high-pointed hat gleamed 
large ear-rings. His complexion was dark. After 
having jostled Andre Certa, he looked at him fixedly, 
but with no particular expression. 

‘¢ Miserable Indian !” exclaimed the mestizo, rais- 
ing his hand upon him. 

His companions restrained him. Milleflores, whose 
face was pale with terror, exclaimed : 

“Andre! Andre! take care.”’ 

‘* A vile slave! to presume to elbow me!” 

“Tt is a madman! it is the Sambo!” 

The Sambo, as the name indicated, was an In- 
dian of the mountains; he continued to fix his eyes 
on the mestizo, whom he had intentionally jostled. 





The latter, whose anger was unbounded, had seized 
a poignard at his girdle, and was about to have 
rushed on the impassable aggressor, when a guttural 
ery, like that of the cilguero, (a kind of linnet of 
Peru,) re-echoed in the midst of the tumult of prom- 
enaders, and the Sambo disappeared. 

** Brutal and cowardly !”” exclaimed Andre. 

‘Control yourself,” said M illeflores, sofily. “ Let 
us leave the Plaza-Mayor; the Limanienne ladies 
are too haughty here.”’ : 

As he said these words, the brave Milleflores 
looked cautiously around to see whether he was not 
within reach of the foot or arm of some Indian in the 
neighborhood. 

‘*Tn an hour, I must be at the house of Jew Sam- 
uel,’’ said André. 

‘* In an hour! we have time to pass to the Calle 
del Peligro ; you can offer some oranges or ananas 
to the charming tapadas who promenade there. 
Shall we go, gentlemen ?” 

The group directed their steps toward the ex- 
tremity of the square, and began to descend the 
street of Danger, where Milleflores hoped his good 
looks would be appreciated; but it was nightfall, 
and the young Limaniennes merited better than ever 
their name of tapadas (hidden), tor they drew their 
mantles more closely over their countenances. 

The Plaza-Mayor was all alive ; the eries and the 
tumult were redoubled; the guards on horseback, 
stationed before the central portico of the viceroy’s 
palace, situated on the north side of the square, could 
scarcely maintain their position amid the shifting 
crowd; there were merchants for all customers and 
customers for all merchants. The greatest variety 
of trades seemed to be congregated there, and from 
the Portal de Escribanos to the Portal de Botoneros, 
there was one immense display of articles of every 
kind, the Plaza-Mayor serving at once as prome- 
nade, bazaar, market and fair. The ground-floor of 
the viceroy’s palace is occupied by shops; along the 
first story runs an immense gallery where the crowd 
can promenade on days of public rejoicing; on the 
east side of the square rises the cathedral, with its 
steeples and light ballustrades, proudly adorning its 
two towers; the basement story of the edifice being 
ten feet high, and containing warehouses full of the 
products of tropical climates. 

In the centre of this square is situated the beauti- 
ful fountain, constructed in 1653, by the orders of the 
viceroy, the Comte de Salvateria. From the top of 
the pillar, which rises in the middle of the fountain 
and is surmounted with a statue of Fame, the water 
falls in sheets, and is discharged into a basin be- 
neath through the mouths of lions. It is here that 
the water-carriers (aguadores) load their mules with 
barrels, attach a bell to a hoop, and mount behind 
their liquid merchandise. 

This square is therefore noisy from morning till 
evening, and when the stars of night rise above the 
snowy summits of the Cordilleras, the tumult of the 
élite of Lima equals the matinal hubbub of the 
merchants. 
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Nevertheless, when the oracton (evening angelus) 
sounds from the bell of the cathedral, all this noise 
suddenly ceases ; to the clamor of pleasure succeeds 
the murmur of prayer; the women pause in their 
walk and put their hands on their rosaries, invoking 
the Virgin Mary. Then, not a merchant dares sell 
his merchandise, not a customer thinks of buying, 
and this square, so recently animated, seems to have 
become a vast solitude. 

While the Limanians paused and knelt at the sound 
of the angelus, a young girl, carefully surrounded 
by her discreet mantle, sought to pass through the 
praying multitude; she was followed by a meStizo 
woman, a sort of duenna, who watched every glance 
and step. The duenna, as if she had not understood 
the warning bell, continued her way through the de- 
vout populace: to the general surprise succeeded 
harsh epithets. The young girl would have stopped, 
but the duenna kept on. 

‘*Do you see that daughter of Satan?’ said some 
one near her. 

‘Who is that dalarina—that impious dancer ?”’ 

“lt is one of the Carcaman women.” (A re- 
proachful name bestowed upon Europeans.) 

The young girl at last stopped, blushing and con- 
fused. 

Suddenly a guacho, a merchant of mules, seized 
her by the shoulder, and would have compelled her 
to kneel; but he had scarcely laid his hand upon her 
when a vigorous arm rudely felled him to the ground. 
This scene, rapid as lightning, was followed by a mo- 
ment of confusion. 

** Save yourself, miss,’’ said a gentle and respect- 
ful voice in the ear of the young girl. 

The latter turned, pale with terror, and saw a 
young Indian of tall stature, who, with his arms 
tranquilly folded, was awaiting with firm foot the 
attack of his adversary. 

‘“We are lost!” exclaimed the duenna; “ ja, 
ntna, let us go, for the love of God!” and she seized 
the arm of the young girl, who disappeared, while 
the crowd rose and dispersed. 

The guacho had risen, bruised with his fall, and 
thinking it not prudent to seek revenge, rejoined his 
mules, muttering threats. 


CHAPTER It. 


EVENING IN THE STREETS OF LIMA. 


Night had succeeded, almost without intervening 
twilight, the glare of day. The two women quick- 
ened their pace, for it was late; the young girl, still 
under the influence of strong emotion, maintained si- 
lence, while the duenna murmured some mysterious 
paternosters—they walked rapidly through one of 
the sloping streets leading from the Plaza-Mayor. 

This place is situated more than four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and about a hundred and 
fifty rods from the bridge thrown over the river Ri- 
mac, which forms the diameter of the city of Lima, 
arranged in a semicircle. 

The city of Lima lies in the valley of the Rimac, 





nine leagues from its mouth; at the north and east 
commence the first undulations of ground which 
form a part of the great chain of the Andes: the val- 
ley of Lungaucho, formed by the mountains of San 
Cristoval and the Amancaés, which rise behind Li- 
ma, terminates in its suburbs. The city lies on one 
bank of the river; the other is occupied by the 
suburb of San Lazaro, and is united to the city by a 
bridge of five arches, the upper piers of which are 
triangular to break the force of the current; while 
the lower ones present to the promenaders circular 
benches, on whicli the fashionables may lounge dur- 
ing the summer evenings, and where they can con- 
template a pretty cascade. 

The city is two miles lony from east to west, and 
only a mile and a quarter wide from the bridge to 
the walls; the latter, twelve feet in height, ten feet 
thick at their base, are built of abodes, a kind of 
brick dried in the sun, and made of potter’s clay 
mingled with a great quantity of chopped straw: 
these walls are calculated to resist earthquakes; the 
enclosure, pierced with seven gates and three post- 
erns, terminates at its south-east extremity by the 
little citadel of Santa Caterina. 

Such is the ancient city of kings, founded in 1534 
by Pizarro, on the day of Epiphany; it has been and 
is still the theatre of constantly renewed revolutions. 
Lima, situated three miles from the sea, was for- 
merly the principal storehouse of America on the 
Pacific Ocean, thanks to its Port of Callao, built in 
1779, in a singular manner. An old vessel, filled 
with stones, sand, and rubbish of all sorts, was 
wrecked on the shore; piles of the mangrove-tree, 
brought from Guayaquil and impervious to water, 
were driven around this as a centre, which became 
the immovable base on which rose the mole of 
Callao. 

The climate, milder and more temperate than that 
of Carthagena or Bahia, situated on the opposite side 
of America, makes Lima one of the most agreeable 
cities of the New World: the wind has two direc- 
tions from which it never varies; either it blows 
from the south-east, and becomes cool by crossing 
the Pacific Ocean; or it comes from the south-west, 
impregnated with the mild atmosphere of the forests 
and the freshness whick it has derived from the icy 
summits of the Cordilleras. 

The nights beneath tropical latitudes are very 
beautiful and very clear; they mysteriously prepare 
that beneficent dew which fertilizes a soil exposed 
to the rays of a cloudless sky—so the inhabitants of 
Lima prolong their nocturnat conversations and re- 
ceptions; household labors are quietly finished in the 
dwellings refreshed by the shadows, and the streets 
are soon deserted; scarcely is some puiperia still 
haunted by thé drinkers of chica or of guarapo. 

These, the young girl, whom we have seen, care- 
fully avoided; crossing in the middle of the numer- 
ous squares scattered about the city, she arrived, 
Without interruption, at the bridge of the Rimae, lis- 
tening to catch the slightest sound—which her emo- 
tion exaggerated, and hearing only the bells of a train 
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of mules conducted by its arrtero, or the joyous stri- 
billo of some Indian. 

This young girl was called Sarah, and was return- 
ing to the house of the Jew Samuel, her father; she 
was clad in a saya of satin—a kind of petticoat of a 
dark color, plaited in elastic folds, and very narrow 
at the bottom, which compelled her to take short 
steps, and gave her that graceful delicacy peculiar to 
the Limanienne ladies; this petticoat, ornamented 
with lace and flowers, was in part covered witha silk 
mantle, which was raised above the head and en- 
veloped it like a hood; stockings of exquisite fine- 
ness and little satin shoes peeped out beneath the 
graceful saya ; bracelets of great value encircled the 
arms of the young girl, whose rich toilet was of 
exquisite taste, and her whole person redolent of 
that charm so well expressed by the Spanish word 
donayre. 

Milleflores might well say to André Certa that his 
betrothed had nothing of the Jewess but the name, 
for she was a faithful specimen of those admirable 
sefioras whose beauty is above all praise. 

The duenna, an old Jewess, whose countenance 
was expressive of avarice and cupidity, was a de- 
voted servant of Samuel, who paid her liberally. 

At the moment when these two women entered the 
suburb of San Lazaro, a man, clad in the robe of a 
monk, and with his head covered with a cowl, 
passed near them and looked at them attentively. 
This man, of tall stature, possessed a countenance 
expressive of gentleness and benevolence; it was 
Padre Joachim de Camarones; he threw a glance 
of intelligence on Sarah, who immediately looked at 
her follower. 

The latter was still grumbling, muttering and 
whining, which prevented her seeing any thing; the 
young girl turned toward the good father and madea 
graceful sign with her hand, 

‘*W ell, sefiora,”’ said the old woman, sharply, ‘‘is it 
not enough to have been insulted by these Chris- 
tians, that you should stop to look at a priest ?”’ 

Sarah did not reply. 

** Shall we see you one day, with rosary in hand, 
engaged in the ceremonies of the church?” 

The ceremonies of the church—las funciones de 
tglesia—are the great business of the Limanian 
ladies. 

‘*You make strange suppositions,’’ replied the 
young girl, blushing. 

“‘ Strange as your conduct! What would my mas- 
ter Samuel say, if he knew what had taken place 
this evening?” 

‘Am I to blame because a brutal muleteer chose 
to address me ?”’ 

*“T understand, sefiora,’? said the old woman, 
shaking her head, “and will not speak of the 
gaucho.” 

‘‘ Then the young man did wrong in defending me 
from the abuse of the populace ?”” 

‘‘Ts it the first time the Indian has thrown himself 
in your way?” 





The countenance of the young girl was fortu- 


nately sheltered by her mantle, for the darkness 
would not have sufficed to conceal her emotion from 
the inquisitive glance of the duenna. 

“But let us leave the Indian where he is,’’ re 
sumed the old woman, “it is not my business to 
watch him. WhatI complain of is, that in order 
not to disturb these Christians, you wished to remain 
among them! Had you not some desire to kneel 
with them? Ah, sefiora, your father would soon 
dismiss me if I were guilty of such apostacy.”’ 

But the young girl no longer heard; the remark 
of the old woman on the subject of the young In- 
dian had inspired her with sweeter thoughts; it 
seemed to her that the intervention of this young 
man was providential; and she turned several times 
to see if he had not followed her in the shadow. 
Sarah had in her heart a certain natural confidence 
which became her wonderfully ; she felt herself to 
be the child of these warm latitudes, which the sun 
decorates with surprising vegetation; proud as a 
Spaniard, if she had fixed her regards on this man, 
it was because he had stood proudly in the presence 
of her pride, and had not begged a glance as a re- 
ward of his protection. 

In imagining that the Indian was near her, Sarah 
was not mistaken; Martin Paz, after having come 
to the assistance of the young girl, wished to ensure 
her safe retreat; so when the promenaders had dis- 
persed, he followed her, without being perceived 
by her, but without concealing himself; the dark- 
ness alone favoring his pursuit. 

This Martin Paz was a handsome young man, 
wearing with unparalleled nobility the national cos- 
tume of the Indian of the mountains; from his broad- 
brimmed straw hat escaped fine black hair, whose 
curls harmonized with the bronze of his manly face. 
His eyes shone with infinite sweetness, like the 
transparent atmosphere of starry nights; his well- 
formed nose surmounted a pretty mouth, unlike that 
of most of his race. He was one of the noblest de- 
scendants of Manco-Capac, and his veins were full 
of that ardent blood which leads men to the accom- 
plishment of lofty deeds. 

He was proudly draped in his puncho of brilliant 
colors; at his girdle hung one of those Malay poign- 
ards, so terrible in a practiced hand, for they seem 
to be riveted to the arm which strikes. In North 
America, on the shores of Lake Ontario, Martin 
Paz would have been a great chief among those 
wandering tribes which have fought with the Eng- 
lish so many heroic combats. 

Martin Paz knew that Sarah was the daughter of 
the wealthy Samuel; he knew her to be the most 
charming woman in Lima; he knew her to be be- 
trothed to the opulent mestizo André Certa; he 
knew that by her birth, her position and her wealth 
she was beyond the reach of his heart; but he forgot 
all these impossibilities in his all-absorbing passion. 
It seemed to him that this beautiful young girl be- 
longed to him, as the lama to the Peruvian forests, 
as the eagle to the depths of immensity. 

Plunged in his reflections, Martin Paz hastened 
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Nevertheless, when the oracion (evening angelus) 
sounds from the bell of the cathedral, all this noise 
suddenly ceases; to the clamor of pleasure succeeds 
the murmur of prayer; the women pause in their 
walk and put their hands on their rosaries, invoking 
the Virgin Mary. Then, not a merchant dares sell 
his merchandise, not a customer thinks of buying, 
and this square, so recently animated, seems to have 
become a vast solitude. 

While the Limanians paused and knelt at the sound 
of the angelus, a young girl, carefully surrounded 
vy her discreet mantle, sought to pass through the 
praying multitude; she was followed by a mestizo 
woman, a sort of duenna, who watched every glance 
and step. The duenna, as if she had not understood 
the warning bell, continued her way through the de- 
vout populace: to the general surprise succeeded 
harsh epithets. The young girl would have stopped, 
but the duenna kept on. 

‘Do you see that daughter of Satan?” said some 
one near her. 

‘Who is that dalarina—that impious dancer ?°’ 

“lt is one of the Carcaman women.”’ (A re- 
proachful name bestowed upon Europeans.) 

The young girl at last stopped, blushing and con- 
fused. 

Suddenly a guacho, a merchant of mules, seized 
her by the shoulder, and would have compelled her 
to kneel; but he had scarcely laid his hand upon her 
when a vigorous arm rudely felled him to the ground. 
This scene, rapid as lightning, was followed by a mo- 
ment of confusion. 

‘** Save yourself, miss,’’ said a gentle and respect- 
ful voice in the ear of the young girl. 

The latter turned, pale with terror, and saw a 
young Indian of tall stature, who, with his arms 
tranquilly folded, was awaiting with firm foot the 
attack of his adversary. 

“We are lost!” exclaimed the duenna; “ zzia, 
ntiia, let us go, for the love of God!” and she seized 
the arm of the young girl, who disappeared, while 
the crowd rose and dispersed. 

The guacho had risen, bruised with his fall, and 
thinking it not prudent to seek revenge, rejoined his 
mules, muttering threats. 


CHAPTER II. 


EVENING IN THE STREETS OF LIMA. 


Night had succeeded, almost without intervening 
twilight, the glare of day. The two women quick- 
ened their pace, for it was late; the young girl, still 
under the influence of strong emotion, maintained si- 
lence, while the duenna murmured some mysterious 
paternosters—they walked rapidly through one of 
the sloping streets leading from the Plaza-Mayor. 

This place is situated more than four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and about a hundred and 
fifty rods from the bridge thrown over the river Ri- 
mac, which forms the diameter of the city of Lima, 
arranged in a semicircle. 


The city of Lima lies in the valley of the Rimac, 





nine leagues from its mouth; at the north and east 
commence the first undulations of ground which 
form a part of the great chain of the Andes: the val- 
ley of Lungaucho, formed by the mountains of San 
Cristoval and the Amancaés, which rise behind Li- 
ma, terminates in its suburbs. The city lies on one 
bank of the river; the other is occupied by the 
suburb of San Lazaro, and is united to the city by a 
bridge of five arches, the upper piers of which are 
triangular to break the force of the current; while 
the lower ones present to the promenaders circular 
benches, on which the fashionables may lounge dur- 
ing the summer evenings, and where they can con- 
template a pretty cascade. 

The city is two miles lony from east to west, and 
only a mile and a quarter wide from the bridge to 
the walls; the latter, twelve feet in height, ten feet 
thick at their base, are built of abodes, a kind of 
brick dried in the sun, and made of potter’s clay 
mingled with a great quantity of chopped straw: 
these walls are calculated to resist earthquakes; the 
enclosure, pierced with seven gates and three post- 
erns, terminates at its south-east extremity by the 
little citadel of Santa Caterina. 

Such is the ancient city of kings, founded in 1534 
by Pizarro, on the day of Epiphany; it has been and 
is still the theatre of constantly renewed revolutions. 
Lima, situated three miles from the sea, was for- 
merly the principal storehouse of America on the 
Pacific Ocean, thanks to its Port of Callao, built in 
1779, in a singular manner. An old vessel, filled 
with stones, sand, and rubbish of all sorts, was 
wrecked on the shore; piles of the mangrove-tree, 
brought from Guayaquil and impervious to water, 
were driven around this as a centre, which became 
the immovable base on which rose the mole of 
Callao. 

The climate, milder and more temperate than that 
of Carthagena or Bahia, situated on the opposite side 
of America, makes Lima one of the most agreeable 
cities of the New World: the wind has two direc- 
tions from which it never varies; either it blows 
from the south-east, and becomes cool by crossing 
the Pacific Ocean ; or it comes from the south-west, 
impregnated with the mild atmosphere of the forests 
and the freshness which it has derived from the icy 
summits of the Cordilleras. 

The nights beneath tropical latitudes are very 
beautiful and very clear; they mysteriously prepare 
that beneficent dew which fertilizes a soil exposed 
to the rays of a cloudless sky—so the inhabitants of 
Lima prolong their nocturnai conversations and re- 
ceptions; household labors are quietly finished in the 
dwellings refreshed by the shadows, and the streets 
are soon deserted; scarcely is some pulperia still 
haunted by the drinkers of chica or of guarapo. 

These, the young girl, whom we have seen, care- 
fully avoided; crossing in the middle of the numer- 
ous squares scattered about the city, she arrived, 
Without interruption, at the bridge of the Rimace, lis- 
tening to catch the slightest sound—which her emo- 
tion exaggerated, and hearing only the bells of a train 
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of mules conducted by its arrtero, or the joyous stri- 
billo of some Indian. 

This young girl was called Sarah, and was return- 
ing to the house of the Jew Samuel, her father; she 
was clad in a saya of satin—a kind of petticoat of a 
dark color, plaited in elastic folds, and very narrow 
at the bottom, which compelled her to take short 
steps, and gave her that graceful delicacy peculiar to 
the Limanienne ladies; this petticoat, ornamented 
with lace and flowers, was in part covered witha silk 
mantle, which was raised above the head and en- 
veloped it like a hood; stockings of exquisite fine- 
ness and little satin shoes peeped out beneath the 
graceful saya ; bracelets of great value encircled the 
arms of the young girl, whose rich toilet was of 
exquisite taste, and her whole person redolent of 
that charm so well expressed by the Spanish word 
donayre. 

Milleflores might well say to Andre Certa that his 
betrothed had nothing of the Jewess but the name, 
for she was a faithful specimen of those admirable 
sefioras whose beauty is above all praise. 

The duenna, an old Jewess, whose countenance 
was expressive of avarice and cupidity, was a de- 
voted servant of Samuel, who paid her liberally. 

At the moment when these two women entered the 
suburb of San Lazaro, a man, clad in the robe of a 
monk, and with his head covered with a cowl, 
passed near them and looked at them attentively. 
This man, of tall stature, possessed a countenance 
expressive of gentleness and benevolence; it was 
Padre Joachim de Camarones; he threw a glance 
of intelligence on Sarah, who immediately looked at 
her follower. 

The latter was still grumbling, muttering and 
whining, which prevented her seeing any thing; the 
young girl turned toward the good father and madea 
graceful sign with her hand. 

‘*W ell, sefiora,’’ said the old woman, sharply, ‘‘is it 
not enough to have been insulted by these Chris- 
tians, that you should stop to look at a priest ?” 

Sarah did not reply. 

** Shall we see you one day, with rosary in hand, 
engaged in the ceremonies of the church?” 

The ceremonies of the church—las functones de 
iglesta—are the great business of the Limanian 
ladies. 

‘*You make strange suppositions,”’ replied the 
young girl, blushing. 

‘“‘ Strange as your conduct! What would my mas- 
ter Samuel say, if he knew what had taken place 
this evening?” 

“Am I to blame because a brutal muleteer chose 
to address me ?”’ 

*T understand, sefiora,”? said the old woman, 
Shaking her head, “and will not speak of the 
gaucho.”’ 

‘“‘ Then the young man did wrong in defending me 
from the abuse of the populace ?” 

‘Ts it the first time the Indian has thrown himself 
in your way ?”? 

The countenance of the young girl was fortu- 





nately sheltered by her mantle, for the darkness 
would not have sufficed to conceal her emotion from 
the inquisitive glance of the duenna. 

‘‘But let us leave the Indian where he is,’’ re: 
sumed the old woman, “it is not my business to 
watch him. WhatI complain of is, that in order 
not to disturb these Christians, you wished to remain 
among them! Had you not some desire to kneel 
with them? Ah, sefiora, your father would soon 
dismiss me if I were guilty of such apostacy.”’ 

But the young girl no longer heard; the remark 
of the old woman on the subject of the young In- 
dian had inspired her with sweeter thoughts; it 
seemed to her that the intervention of this young 
man was providential ; and she turned several times 
to see if he had not followed her in the shadow. 
Sarah had in her heart a certain natural confidence 
which became her wonderfully; she felt herself to 
be the child of these warm latitudes, which the sun 
decorates with surprising vegetation; proud as a 
Spaniard, if she had fixed her regards on this man, 
it was because he had stood proudly in the presence 
of her pride, and had not begged a glance as a re- 
ward of his protection. 

In imagining that the Indian was near her, Sarah 
was noi mistaken; Martin Paz, after having come 
to the assistance of the young girl, wished to ensure 
her safe retreat; so when the promenaders had dis- 
persed, he followed her, without being perceived 
by her, but without concealing himself; the dark- 
ness alone favoring his pursuit. 

This Martin Paz was a handsome young man, 
wearing with unparalleled nobility the national cos- 
tume of the Indian of the mountains; from his broad- 
brimmed straw hat escaped fine black hair, whose 
curls harmonized with the bronze of his manly face. 
His eyes shone with infinite sweetness, like the 
transparent atmosphere of starry nights; his well- 
formed nose surmounted a pretty mouth, unlike that 
of most of his race. He was one of the noblest de- 
scendants of Manco-Capac, and his veins were full 
of that ardent blood which leads men to the accom- 
plishment of lofty deeds. 

He was proudly draped in his puncho of brilliant 
colors; at his girdle hung one of those Malay poign- 
ards, so terrible in a practiced hand, for they seem 
to be riveted to the arm which strikes. In North 
America, on the shores of Lake Ontario, Martin 
Paz would have been a great chief among those 
wandering tribes which have fought with the Eng- 
lish so many heroic combats. 

Martin Paz knew that Sarah was the daughter of 
the wealthy Samuel; he knew her to be the most 
charming woman in Lima; he knew her to be be- 
trothed to the opulent mestizo André Certa; he 
knew that by her birth, her position and her wealth 
she was beyond the reach of his heart; but he forgot 
all these impossibilities in his all-absorbing passion. 
It seemed to him that this beautiful young girl be- 
longed to him, as the lama to the Peruvian forests, 
as the eagle to the depths of immensity. 

Plunged in his reflections, Martin Paz hastened 
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his steps to see the saya of the young girl sweep 
the threshold of the paternal dwelling; and Sarah 
herself, half-opening then her mantilla, cast on him 
a bewildering glance of gratitude. 

He was quickly joined by two Indians of the 
species of zambos, pillagers and robbers, who walked 
beside him. ' 

“Martin Paz,” said one of them to him, “ you 
ought this very evening to meet our brethren in the 
mountains.’’ 

*T shall be there,’ coldly replied the other. 

“The schooner Annonciation has appeared in 
sight from Callao, tacked for a few moments, then, 
protected by the point, rapidly disappeared. She 
will undoubtedly approach the land near the mouth 
of the Rimac, and our bark canoes must be there to 
relieve her of her merchandise. We shall need 
your presence.” 

“You are losing time by your observations. 
Martin Paz knows his duty and he will do it.” 

“Tt is in the name of the Sambo that we speak to 
you here.” 

“Tt is in my own name that I speak to you.” 

‘Do you not fear that he will find your presence 
in the suburb of San Lazaro at this hour unaccount- 
able ?”’ 

‘‘T am where my fancy and my will have brought 
me.”’ 

‘“‘ Before the house of the Jew?” 

‘Those of my brethren who are disposed to find 
fault can meet me to-night in the mountain.” 

The eyes of the three men sparkled, and this was 
all. The zambos regained the bank of the Rimac, 
and the sound of their footsteps died away in the 
darkness. 

Martin Paz had hastily approached the house of 
the Jew. This house, like all those of Lima, had 
but two stories; the ground floor, built of bricks, 
was surmounted with walls formed of canes tied 
together and covered with plaster; all this part of 
the building, constructed to resist earthquakes, imi- 
tated, by a skillful painting, the bricks of the lower 
story; the square roof, called asoetas, was covered 
with flowers, and formed a terrace full of perfumes 
and pretty points of view. 

A vast gate, placed between two pavilions, gave 
access to a court; but as usual, these pavilions had 
no window opening upon the street. 

The clock of the parish church was striking eleven 
when Martin Paz stopped before the dwelling of 
Sarah. Profound silence reigned around; a flicker- 
ing light within proved that the saloon of the Jew 
Samuel was still occupied. 

Why does the Indian stand motionless before 
these silent walls? The cool atmosphere wooes him 
with its transparency and its perfumes; the radiant 
stars send down upon the sleeping earth rays of dia- 
phanous mildness; the white constellations illumine 
the darkness with their enchanting light; his heart 
believes in those sympathetic communications which 
brave time and distance. 

A white form appears upon the terrace amid the 





flowers to which night has only left a vague outline, 
without diminishing their delicious perfumes; the 
dahlias mingle with the mentzelias, with the heli- 
canthus, and, beneath the occidental breeze, form a 
waving basket which surrounds Sarah, the young 
and beautiful Jewess. 

Martin Paz involuntarily raises his hands and 
clasps them with adoration. Suddenly the white 
form sinks down, as if terrified. 

Martin Paz turns, and finds himself face to face 
with André Certa. 

** Since when do the Indians pass their nights in 
contemplation ?” 

André Certa spoke angrily. 

**Since the Indians have trodden the soil of their 
ancestors.” 

‘‘Have they no longer, on the mountain side, 
some yaravts to chant, some boleros to dance with 
the girls of their caste?” 

‘ The cholus,” replied the Indian, in a high voice, 
‘* bestow their devotion where it is merited; the In- 
dians love according to their hearts.”’ 

André Certa became pale with anger; he advanced 
a step toward his immovable rival. 

** Wretch! will you quit this place?” 

“Rather quit it yourself,’ shouted Martin Paz; 
and two poignards gleamed in the two right hands of 
the adversaries; they were of equal stature, they 
seemed of equal strength, and the lightnings of their 
eyes were reflected in the steel of their arms. 

André Certa rapidly raised his arm, which he 
dropped still more quickly. But his poignard had 
encountered the Malay poignard of the Indian; at 
the fire which flashed from this shock, André saw 
the arm of Martin Paz suspended over his head, and 
immediately rolled on the earth, his arm pierced 
through. 

‘* Help, help!” he exclaimed. 

The door of the Jew’s house opened at his cries. 
Some mestizoes ran from a neighboring house; some 
pursued the Indian, who fled rapidly; others raised 
the wounded man. He had swooned. 

‘Who is this man?’ said one of them. ‘If he 
is a sailor, take him to the hospital of Spiritu Santo; 
if an Indian, to the hospital of Santa Anna.” 

An old man advanced toward the wounded youth; 
he had scarcely looked upon him when he ex- 
claimed: 

“Let the poor young man be carried into my 
house. This is a strange mischance.” 

This man was the Jew Samuel; he had just re- 
cognized the betrothed of his daughter. 

Martin Paz, thanks to the darkness and the ra- 
pidity of his flight, may hope to escape his pursuers; 
he has risked his life; an Indian assassin of a mes- 
tizo! If he can gain the open ccuntry he is safe, but 
he knows that the gates of the city are closed at 
eleven o’clock in the evening, not to be re-opened 
till four in the morning. 

He reaches at last the stone bridge which he had 
already crossed. The Indians, and some soldiers 
who had joined them, pursue him closely ; he springs 
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upon the bridge. Unfortunately a patrol appears at 
the opposite extremity ; Martin Paz can neither ad- 
vance nor retrace his steps; without hesitation he 
clears the parapet and leaps into the rapid current 
which breaks against the corners of the stones. 

The pursuers spring upon the banks below the 
bridge to seize the swimmer at his landing. 

But it is in vain; Martin Paz does not re-appear. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE JEW EVERY WHERE A JEW. 


André Certa, once introduced into the house of 
Samuel, and laid in a bed hastily prepared, reco- 
vered his senses and pressed the hand of the old 
Jew. The physician, summoned by one of the do- 
mestics, Was promptly in attendance. The wound 
appeared to be a slight one; the shoulder of the 
mestizo had been pierced in such a manner that 
the steel had only glided among the flesh. Ina 
few days, André Certa might be once more upon his 
feet. 

When Samuel was left alone with André, the lat- 
ter said to him: 

‘You would do well to wall up the gate which 
leads to your terrace, Master Samuel.”’ 

‘* What fear you, Andrée ?”’ 

“T fear lest Sarah should present herself there to 
the contemplation of the Indians. It was not a rob- 
ber who attacked me; it was a rival, from whom I 
have escaped but by miracle!” 

* By the holy tables, it is a task to bring up young 
girls!”? exclaimed the Jew. “But you are mis- 
taken, sefior,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ Sarah will be a dutiful 
spouse. I spare no pains that she may do you 
honor.”’ 

Andre Certa half raised himself on his elbow. 

‘‘ Master Samuel, there is one thing which you 
do not enough remember, that I pay you for the 
hand of Sarah a hundred thousand piasters.”’ 

“Senior,” replied the Jew, with a miserly chuckle, 
“T remember it so well, that I am ready now to ex- 
change this receipt for the money.” 

As he said this, Samuel drew from his pocket- 
book a paper which André Certa repulsed with his 
hand. 

“ The bargain is not complete until Sarah has be- 
come my wife, and she will never be such if her 
hand is to be disputed by such an adversary. You 
know, Master Samuel, what is my object; in 
espousing Sarah, I wish to be the equal of this no- 
bility which casts such scornful glances upon us,” 

“And you will, sefior, for you see the proudest 
grandees of Spain throng our saloons, around the 
pearl of Lima.” 

‘‘Where has Sarah been this evening?” 

“To the Israelitish temple, with old Ammon,” 

‘‘ Why should Sarah attend your religious rites ?”’ 

“Tam a Jew, sefior,’’ replied Samuel proudly, 
“and would Sarah be my daughter if she did not 
fulfili the duties of my religion?” 

The old Jew remained sad and silent for several 


minutes. His bent brow rested on one of his 
withered hands. His face usually bronze, was now 
almost pale; beneath a brown cap appeared locks 
of an indescribable color. He was clad in a sort of 
great-coat fastened around the waist. 

This old man trafficked every where and in every 
thing ; he might have been a descendant of the Judas 
who sold his Master for thirty pieces of silver. He 
had been a resident of Lima ten years; his taste and 
his economy had led him to choose his dwelling at 
the extremity of the suburb of San Lazaro, and from 
thence he entered into various speculations to make 
money. By degrees, Samuel assumed a luxary un- 
common in misers ; his house was sumptuously fur- 
nished ; his numerous domestics, his splendid equip- 
ages betokened immense revenues. Sarah was then 
eight years of age. Already graceful and charming, 
she pleased all, and was the idol of the Jew. All 
her inclinations were unhesitatingly gratified. Al 
ways elegantly dressed, she attracted the eyes of the 
most fastidious, of which her father seemed strangely 
careless. It will readily be understood how the 
mestizo, Andre Certa, became enamored of the 
beautiful Jewess. What would have appeared in 
explicable to the public, was the hundred thousand 
piasters, the price of her hand; but this bargain was 
secret. And besides, Samuel trafficked in sentiments 
as in native productions. A banker, usurer, mer- 
chant, ship-owner, he had the talent to do business 
with everybody. The schooner Annonciation, which 
was hovering about the mouth of the Rimac, be- 
longed to the Jew Samuel. 

Amid this life of business and speculation this 
man fulfilled the duties of his religion with scrupu- 
lous punctuality; his daughter had been carefully 
instructed in the Israelitish faith and practices. 

So, when the mestizo had manifested his dis- 
pleasure on this subject, the old man remained mute 
and pensive, and André Certa broke the silence, 
saying : 

‘‘Do you forget that the motive for which I 
espouse Sarah will compel her to become a convert 
to Catholicism? It is not my fault,” added the mes- 
tizo; ‘but in spite of you, in spite of me, in spite of 
herself, it will be so.” 

“You are right,”’ said the Jew sadly; ‘‘ but, by 
the Bible, Sarah shall be a Jewess as long as she is 
my daughter.” 

At this moment the door of the chamber opened, 
and the major-domo of the Jew Samuel respectfully 


| entered. 


‘‘ Ts the murderer arrested ?”’ asked the old man. 

‘‘ We have reason to believe he is dead !”’ 

‘“‘ Dead!”? repeated André, with a joyful exclama- 
tion. 

‘‘ Caught between us and a company of soldiers,”’ 
replied the major-domo, “‘he was obliged to leap 
over the parapet of the bridge.”’ 

‘He has thrown himself into the Rimac!” ex- 
claimed Andre.” 

«“ And how do you know that he has not reached 





; the shore ?”’ asked Samuel 
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‘<The melting of the snow has made the current 
rapid at that spot; besides, we stationed ourselves 
on each side of the river, and he did not re-appear. 
I have left sentinels who will pass the night in 
watching the banks.” 

“Tt is well,’ said the old man; “he has met 
with a just fate. Did you recognize him in his 
flight?” 

‘‘ Perfectly, sir; it was Martin Paz, the Indian of 
the mountains.” 

‘Has this man been observing Sarah for some 
time past ?”’ 

‘‘T do not know,” replied the servant. 

‘¢ Summon old Ammon.” 

The major-domo withdrew. 

‘* These Jndians,”’ said the old man, “ have secret 
understandings among themselves; I must know 
whether the pursuit of this man dates from a disiant 
period.”’ 

The duenna entered, and remained standing before 
her master. 

** Does my daughter,”’ asked Samuel, ‘ know any 
thing of what has taken place this morning ?”’ 

‘When the cries of your servants awoke me, I 
ran to the chamber of the sefora, and found her al- 
most motionless and of a mortal paleness.”’ 

‘‘ Fatality !’? said Samuel; ‘ continue,’’ added he, 
seeing that the mestizo was apparently asleep. 

‘To my urgent inquiries as to the cause of her 
agitation, the sefiora would not reply; she retired 
without accepting my services, and I withdrew.”’ 

‘‘Has this Indian often thrown himself in her 
way?’ 

*“T do not know, master; nevertheless I have 
often met him in the streets of San Lazaro.” 

** And you have told me nothing of this?” 

‘*He came to her assistance this evening on the 
Plaza Mayor,” added the old duenna. 

‘* Her assistance! how?” 

The old woman related the scene with downcast 
head. 

“Ah! my daughter wish to kneel among these 
Christians!’? exclaimed the Jew, angrily; ‘and I 
knew nothing of all this! You deserve that I should 
dismiss you.” 

The duenna went out of the room in confusion. 

**Do you not see that the marriage should take 
place soon?” said André Certa. ‘Iam not asleep, 
Master Samuel! But I need rest, now, and I will 
dream of our espousals.”’ 

At these words, the old man slowly retired. Be- 
fore regaining his room, he wished to assure himself 
of the condition of his daughter, and sofily entered 
the chamber of Sarah. 

The young girl was in an agitated slumber, in the 
midst of the rich silk drapery around her; a watch- 
lamp of alabaster, suspended from the arabesques of 
the ceiling, shed its soft light upon her beautiful coun- 
tenance; the half-open window admitted, through 
lowered hlinds, the quiet coolness of the air, im- 
pregnated with the penetrating perfumes of the aloes 





thousand objects of art which good taste and grace 
had dispersed on richly-carved étagéres; and, be 
neath the vague and placid rays of night, it seemed 
as if the soul of the child was sporting amid these 
wonders, 

The old man approached the bed of Sarah: he 
bent over her to listen. The beautiful Jewess 
seemed disturbed by sorrowful thoughts, and more 
than once the name of Martin Paz escaped her 
lips. 

Samuel regained his chamber, uttering maledic- 
tions. 

At the first rays of morning, Sarah hastily arose. 
Liberta, a full-blooded Indian attached to her ser- 
vice, hastened to her; and, in pursuance of her or- 
ders, saddled a mule for his mistress and a horse for 
himself. 

Sarah was accustomed to take morning-rides, ac- 
companied by this Indian, who was entirely devoted 
to her. 

She was clad in a saya of a brown color, and a 
mantle of cashmere with long tassels; her head was 
not covered with the usual hood, but sheltered be- 
neath the broad brim of a straw hat, which left her 
long black tresses to float over her shoulders; and to 
conceal any unusual pre-occupation, she held be- 
tween her lips a cigarette of perfumed tobacco. 

Liberta, clad like an Indian of the mountains, pre- 
pared to accompany his mistress. 

“ Liberta,’’ said the young girl to him, “ remember 
to be blind and dumb.” 

Once in the saddle, Sarah left the city as usual, 
and began to ride through the country; she directed 
her way toward Callao. The port was in full ani- 
mation: there had been a conflict during the night 
between the revenue-oflicers and a schooner, whose 
undecided movements betrayed a fraudulent specu- 
lation. The Annonciation seemed to have been 
awaiting some suspicious barks near the mouth 
of the Rimac; but before the latter could reach her, 
she had been compelled to flee before the custom- 
house boats, which had boldly given her chase. 

Various rumors were in circlulation respecting the 
destination of this vessel—which bore no name ou 
her stern. According to some, this schooner, laden 
with Colombian troops, was seeking to seize the 
principal vessels of Callao; for Bolivar had it in his 
heart to revenge the affront given to the soldiers left 
by him in Peru, and who had been driven from it in 
disgrace. 

According to others, the schooner was simply 4 
smuggler of European goods. 

Without troubling herself about these rumors, 
more or less important, Sarah, whose ride to the 
port had been only a pretext, returned toward 
Lima, which she reached near the banks of the 
Rimac. 

She ascended them toward the bridge: numbers 
of soldiers, mestizoes, and Indians, were stationed at 
various points on the shore. 

Liberta had acquainted the young girl with the 
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he interrogated some Indians leaning over the para- 
pet, and learned that although Martin Paz had been 
undoubtedly drowned, his body had not yet been re- 
covered. 

Sarah was pale and almost fainting; it required 
all her strength of soul not to abandon herself to her 
grief. 

Among the people wandering on the banks, she 
remarked an Indian with ferocious features—the 
Sambo! He was crouched on the bank, and seemed 
a prey to despair. 

As Sarah passed neur the old mountaineer, she 
heard these words, full of gloomy anger : 

“Wo! wo! They have killed the son of the 
Sambo! They have killed my son!” 

The young girl resolutely drew herself up, made 
a sign to Liberta to follow her; and this time, with- 
out caring Whether she was observed or not, went 
directly to the church of Santa Anna; left her mule 
in charge of the Indian, entered the Catholic temple, 
and asking for the good Father Joachim, knelt on the 
stone steps, praying to Jesus and Mary for the soul 
of Martin Paz. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SPANISH GRANDEF. 


Any other than the Indian, Martin Paz, would 
have, indeed, perished in the waters of the Rimac; 
to escape death, his surprising strength, his insur- 
mountable will, and especially his sublime coolness, 
one of the privileges of the free hordes of the pampas 
of the New World, had all been found necessary. 

Martin knew that his pursuers would concentrate 
their efforts to seize him below the bridge ; it seemed 
impossible for him to overcome the current, and 
that the Indian must be carried down ; but by vigor- 
ous strokes he succeeded in stemming the torrent ; 
he dived repeatedly, and finding the under-currents 
Jess strong, at last ventured to land, and concealed 
himself behind a thicket of mangrove-trees. 

But what was to become of him? Retreat was 
perilous ; the soldiers might change their plans and 
ascend the river ; the Indian must then inevitably be 
captured; he would lose his life, and, worse yet, 
Sarah. His decision was rapidly made; through 
the narrow streets and deserted squares he plunged 
into the heart of the city; but it was important that 
he should be supposed dead; he therefore avoided 
being seen, since his garments, dripping with water 
and covered with sea-weed, would have betrayed 
him. 

To avoid the indiscreet glances of some belated 
inhabitants, Martin Paz was obliged to pass through 
one of the widest streets of the city ; a house still bril- 
liantly illuminated presented itself: the port cochere 
Was open to give passage to the elegant equipages 
which were issuing from the court, and conveying 
to their respective dwellings the nobles of the 
Spanish aristocracy. 

The Indian adroitly glided into this magnificent 
dwelling ; he could not remain inthe street, where 
curious zambos were thronging around, attracted 





by the carriages. The gates of the hotel were soon 
carefully closed, and the Indian found flight m- 
possible. 

Some lacqueys were going to and fro in the court; 
Martin Paz rapidly passed up a rich stairway of 
cedar-wood, ornamented with valuable tapestry; 
the saloons, still illuminated, presented no con- 
venient place of refuge; he crossed them with the 
rapidity of iightning, and disappeared in a room 
filled with protecting darkness. 

The Jast lustres were quickly extinguished, and 
the house became profoundly silent. 

The Indian Paz, as a man of energy to whom mo- 
ments are precious, hastened to reconnoitre the 
place, and to find the surest means of evasion ; the 
windows of this chamber opened on an interior 
garden; flight was practicable, and Martin Paz was 
about to spring from them, when he heard these 
words : 

‘“‘ Sefior, you have forgotten to take the diamonds 
which I had left on that table !”’ 

Martin Paz turned. A man of noble stature and 
of great pride of countenance was pointing to a 
jewel-case.”’ 

At this insult Martin Paz laid his hand on his 
poignard. He approached the Spaniard, who stood 
unmoved, and, in a first impulse of indignation, 
raised his arm to strike him; but turning his weapon 
against himself, said, in a deep tone, 

* Sefior, if you repeat such words, I will kill my- 
self at your feet.” 

The Spaniard, astonished, looked at the Indian 
more attentively, and through his tangled and drip- 
ping locks perceived so lofty a frankness, that he 
felt a strange sympathy fill his heart. He went to- 
ward the window, gently closed it, and returned 
toward the Indian, whose poignard had fallen to 
the ground. 

“ Who are you?” said he to him. 

“The Indian, Martin Paz. J am pursued by 
soldiers for having defended myself against a mestizo 
who attacked me, and levelled him tothe ground 
with a blow from my poignard, This mestizo is 
the betrothed of a young girl whom I love. Now, 
sefior, you can deliver me to my enemies, if you 
judge it noble and right.” 

“Sir,” replied the Spaniard, gravely, “I depart 
to-morrow for the Baths of Chorillos; if you please 
to accompany me, you will be for the present safe 
from pursuit, and will never have reason to com- 
plain of the hospitality of the Marquis Don Vegal.” 

Martin Paz bent coldly without manifesting any 
emotion. 

‘You can rest until morning on this bed,’’ re- 
sumed Don Vegal ; “no one here will suspect your 
retreat. Good-night, sefior!” 

The Spaniard went out of the room, and left the 
Indian, moved to tears by a confidence so generous; 
he yielded himself entirely to the protection of the 
marquis, and without thinking that his slumbers 
might be taken advantage of toseize him, slept with 
peaceful security. 
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The next day, at sunrise, the marquis gave 
the last orders for his departure, and summoned the 
Jew Samuel to come to him; inthe meantime he 
attended the morning mass. 

This was a custom generally observed by the 
aristocracy. From its very foundation Lima had 
been essentially Catholic. Besides its numerous 
churches, it numbered twenty-two convents, seven- 
teen monasteries, and four deaterios, or houses of 
retreat for females who did not take the vows. 
Each of these establishments possessed a chapel, 
so that there were at Lima more than a hundred 
edifices for worship, where eight hundred secular or 
reguiar priests, three hundred religieuses, lay- 
brothers and sisters, performed the duties of re- 
ligion. 

“ As Don Vegal entered the church of Santa Anna, 
he noticed a young girl kneeling in prayer and in 
tears. There was so much of grief in her depres- 
sion, that the marquis could not look at her without 
emotion; and he was preparing to console her by 
some kind words, when Father Joachim de Cama- 
rones approached him, saying ina low voice: 

‘‘Sefior Don Vegal, pray do not approach her.’’” 

Then he made a sign to Sarah, who followed him 
to an obscure and deserted chapel. 

Don Vega! directed his steps to the altar and list- 
ened to the mass; then, as he was returning, he 
thought involuntarily of the deep sadness of the 
kneeling maiden. 
hotel, and remained deeply engraven in his soul. 

Don Vegal found in his saloon the Jew Samuel, 
who had come in compliance with his request. 
Samuel seemed to have forgotten the events of the 
night; the hope of gain animated his countenance 
with a natural gayety. 

‘* What is your lordship’s will?”’ asked he of the 
Spaniard. 

‘‘T must have thirty thousand piasters within an 
hour.” 

“Thirty thousand piasters! And who hasthem! 
By the holy king David, my lord, I am far from be- 
ing able to furnish such a sum.”’ 

‘‘ Here are some jewels of great value,’’ resumed 
Don Vegal, without noticing the language of the 
Jew; ‘besides I can sell you at a low price a con- 
siderable estate near Cusco.” 

‘‘Ah! sefior, lands ruin us—we have not arms 
enough left to cultivate them; the Indians have 
withdrawn to the mountains, and our harvests do 
not pay us for the trouble they cost.” 

‘* At what value do you estimate these diamonds?’ 

Samuel drew from his pocket a little pair of scales 
and began to weigh the stones with scrupulous skill. 
As he did this, he continued to talk, and, as was his 
custom, depreciated the pledges offered him. 

“Diamonds! a poor investment! What would 
they bring? One might as well bury money! You 
will notice, sefior, that this is not of the purest water. 
Do you know that I do not find a ready market for 
these costly ornaments? I am obliged to send such 
merchandise to the United Provinces! The Ame- 











ricans would buy them, undoubtedly, but to give 
them up to the sons of Albion. They wish besides, 
and it is very just, to gain an honest per centage, so 
that the depreciation falls upon me. [ think that 
ten thousand piasters should satisfy your lordship. 
It is little, I know; but 1 

** Have [ not said,’’ resumed the Spaniard, with a 
sovereign air of scorn, ‘‘that ten thousand piastres 
would not suffice ?”* 

*¢ Senor, I cannot give you a half real more!” 

“Take away these caskets and bring me the sum I 
ask for. To complete the thirty thousand piasters 
which I need, you will take a mortgage on this 
house. Does it seem to you to be solid ?”’ 

‘* Ah, sefior, in this city, subject to earthquakes, 
one knows not who lives or dies, who stands or 
falls.”? 

And, as he said this, Samuel let himself fall on his 
heels several times to test the solidity of the floors. 

** Well, to oblige your lordship, I will furnish you 
with the required sum; although, at this moment 1 
ought not to part with money; for I am about to 
marry my daughter to the caballero Andre Certa. 
Do you know him, sir?”’ 

“TI do not know him, and I beg of you to send me 
this instant, the sum agreed upon. Take away these 
jewels.” 

** Will you have a receipt for them ?’’ asked the 


| Jew. 
Her image followed him to his 


Don Vegal passed into the adjoining room, with- 
out replying. 

* Proud Spaniard!’ muttered Samuel, “I will 
crush thy insolence, as I disperse thy riches! By 


| Solomon! I am a skillful man, since my interests 
| keep pace with my sentiments.”’ 


Don Vegal, on leaving the Jew, had found Martin 
Paz in profound dejection of spirits, mingled with 
mortification. 

‘* What is the matter?” he asked affectionately. 

‘‘ Seftor, it is the daughter of the Jew whom I 
love.”’ 

** A Jewess !’’ exclaimed Don Vegal, with disgust. 

But seeing the sadness of the Indian, he added: 

** Let us go, amigo, we will talk of these things 
afterward !” 

An hour later, Martin Paz, clad in Spanish cos- 
tume, left the city, accompanied by Don Vegal, who 
took none of his people with him. 

The Baths of Chorillos are situated at two leagues 
from Lima. This Indian parish possesses a pretty 
church; during the hot season it is the rendezvous 
of the fashionable Limanian society. Public games, 
interdicted at Lima, are permitted at Chorillos dur- 
ing the whole summer. The sefioras there display 
unwonted ardor, and, in decorating himself for these 
pretty partners, more than one rich cavalier has seen 
his fortune dissipated in a few nights. 

Chorillos was still little frequented ; so Don Vegal 
and Martin Paz retired to a pretty cottage, built on 
the sea-shore, could live in quiet contemplation of 
the vast plains of the Pacific Ocean. 

The Marquis Don Vegal, belonging to one of the 
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most ancient families of Peru, saw about to termi- 
nate in himself the noble line of which he was justly 
proud; so his countenance bore the impress of pro- 
found sadness. After having mingled for some time 
in political affairs, he had felt an inexpressible dis- 
gust for the incessant revolutions brought about to 
gratify personal ambition ; he had withdrawn into a 
sort of solitude, interrupted only at rare intervals by 
the duties of strict politeness. 

His immense fortune was daily diminishing. The 
neglect into which his vast domains had fallen for 
want of laborers, had compelled him to borrow at a 
disadvantage; but the prospect of approaching me- 
diocrity did not alarm him; that carelessness natu- 
ral to the Spanish race, joined to the ennui of a use- 
less existence, had rendered him insensible to the 
menaces of the future. Formerly the husband of an 
adored wife, the father of a charming little girl, he 
had seen himself deprived, by a horrible event, of 
both these objects of his love. Since then, no bond of 
affection had attached him to earth, and he suffered 
his life to float at the will of events. 

Don Vegal had thought his heart to be indeed 
dead, when he felt it palpitate at contact with that 
of Martin Paz. This ardent nature awoke fire be- 
neath the ashes; the proud bearing of the Indian 
suited the chivalric hidalgo; and then, weary of the 
Spanish nobles, in whom he no longer had confi- 
dence, disgusted with the selfish mestizoes, who 
wished to aggrandize themselves at his expense, he 
took a pleasure in turning to that primitive race, who 
have disputed so valiantly the American soil with 
the soldiers of Pizarro. 

According to the intelligence received by the mar- 
quis, the Indian passed for dead at Lima; but, look- 
ing on his attachment for the Jewess as worse than 
death itself, the Spaniard resolved doubly to save 
his guest, by leaving the daughter of Samuel to 
marry Andre Certa 

While Martin Paz felt an infinite sadness pervade 
his heart, Don Vegal avoided all allusion to the past, 
and conversed with the young Indian on indifferent 
subjects. . 

Meanwhile, one day, saddened by his gloomy pre- 
occupations, the Spaniard said to him: 

“Why, my friend, do you lower the nobility of 
your nature by a sentiment so much beneath you? 
Was not that bold Manco-Capec, whom his patriot- 
ism placed in the rank of heroes, your ancestor? 
There is a noble part left for a valiant man, who will 
not suffer himself to be overcome by an unworthy 
passion. Have you no heart to regain your inde- 
pendence ?”’ 

‘“We are laboring for this, sefior,” said the In- 
dian; “and the day when my brethren shall rise ez 
masse is perhaps not far distant.” 

“T understand you; you allude to the war for 
which your brethren are preparing among their 
Mountains; at a signal they will descend on the 
city. arms in hand—and will be conquered as they 
have always been! See how your interests will 
lisappear amid these perpetual revolutions of which 





Peru is the theatre, and which will ruin it entirely, 
Indians and Spaniards, to the profit of the mestizoes, 
who are neither. 

‘We will save it ourselves,’’? exclaimed Martin 
Paz. 

** ‘Yes, you will save it if you understand how to 
play your part! Listen to me, Paz, you whom I 
love from day to day as a son! I say it with grief; 
but, we Spaniards, the degenerate sons of a power- 
ful race, no longer have the energy necessary to 
elevate and govern a state. It is therefore yours to 
triumph over that unhappy Americanism, which 
tends to reject European colonization. Yes, know 
that only European emigration can save the old Pe- 
ruvian empire. Instead of this intestine war which 
tends to exclude all casts, with the exception of one, 
frankly extend your hands to the industrious popu- 
lation of the Old World.”’ 

“* The Indians, sefior, will always see in strangers 
an enemy, and will never suffer them to breathe 
with impunity the air of their mountains. The kind 
of dominion which I exercise over them will be 
without effect on the day when I do not swear 
death to their oppressors, whoever they may be! 
And, besides, what am I now?” added Martin Paz, 
with great sadness; ‘‘a fugitive who would not 
have three hours to live in the streets of Lima.” 

** Paz, you must promise me that you will not re- 
turn thither.” 

**How can I promise you this, Don Vegal ? 
speak only the truth, and I should perjure myself 
were I to take an oath to that effect.”’ 

Don Vegal was silent. The passion of the young 
Indian increased from day to day; the marquis 
trembled to see him incur certain death by re-ap- 
pearing at Lima. He hastened by all his desires, he 
would have hastened by all his efforts, the marriage 
of the Jewess ! 

To ascertain himself the state of things he quitted 
Chorillos one morning, returned to the city, and 
learned that André Certa had recovered from his 
wound. His approaching marriage was the topic of 
general conversation. 

Don Vegal wished to see this woman whose image 
troubled the mind of Martin Paz. He repaired, at 
evening, tothe Plaza-Mayor. The crowd was al- 
ways numerous there. There he met Father Joachim 
de Camerones, his confessor and his oldest friend; 
he acquainted him with his mode of life. What 
was the astonishment of the good father to learn the 
existence of Martin Paz. He promised Don Vegal 
to watch also himself over the young Indian, and 
to convey to the marquis any intelligence of import 
ance. 

Suddenly the glances of Don Vegal rested on a 
young girl, enveloped in a black mantle, reclining in 
a caleche. 

‘“‘ Who is that beautiful person?’ asked he of the 
father. 

‘<TIt is the betrothed of André Certa, the daughter 
of the Jew Samuel.”’ 

‘She! the daughter of the Jew !” 
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The marquis could hardly suppress his astonish- 
ment, and, pressing the hand of Father Joachim, pen- 
sively took the road to Chorillos. 

He had just recognized in Sarah, the pretended 
Jewess, the young girl whom he had seen praying 
with such Christian fervor, at the church of Santa 
Anna. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HATRED OF THE INDIANS. 


Since the Colombian troops, confided by Bolivar 
to the orders of General Santa Cruz, had been driven 
from lower Peru, this country, which had been in- 
cessantly agitated by pronunciamentos, military re- 
volts, had recovered some calmness and tranquillity. 

In fact, private ambition no longer had any thing 
to expect; the president Gambarra seemed immova- 
ble in his palace of the Plaza-Mayor. In this direc- 
tion there was nothing to fear; but the true danger, 
concealed, imminent, was not from these rebellions, 
as promptly extinguished as kindled, and which 
seemed to flatter the taste of the Americans for mili- 
tary parades. 

This unknown peril escaped the eyes of the 
Spaniards, too lofty to perceive it, and the attention 
of the mestizoes, who never wished to look beneath 
them. 

And yet there was an unusual agitation among 
the Indians of the city; they often mingled with the 
serranos, the inhabitants of the mountains; these 
people seemed to have shaken off their natural apa- 
thy. Instead of rolling themselves in their punchos, 
with their feet turned to the spring sun, they were 
scattered throughout the country, stopping one an- 
other, exchanging private signals, and haunting the 
least frequented pa/perias, in which they could con- 
verse without danger. 

This movement was principally to be observed on 
one of the squares remote from the centre of the 
city. At the corner of a street stood a house, of only 
one story, Whose wretched appearance struck the 
eye disagreeably. 

A tavern of the lowest order, a chingana, kept by 
an old Indian woman, offered to the lowest zambos 
the chtcha, beer of fermented maize, and the gua- 
rapo, a beverage made of the sugar-cane. 

The concourse of Indians on this square took 
place only at certain hours, and principally when a 
long pole was raised on the roof of the inn as a signal 
of assemblage, then the zambos of every profession, 
the capataz, the arrieros, muleteers, the carreteros, 
carters, entered the chingana, one by one, and im- 
mediately disappeared in the great hall; the padrona 
(hostess) seemed very busy, and leaving to her ser- 
vant the care of the shop, hastened to serve herself 
her usual customers. 

A few days after the disappearance of Martin 
Paz, there was a numerous assembly in the hall of 
the inn; one could scarcely through the darkness, 
rendered still more obscure by the tobacco-smoke, 

distinguish the frequenters of this tavern. Fifty In- 
dians were ranged around a long table; some were 





chewing the coca, a kind of tea-leaf, mingled with a 
little piece of fragrant earth called manubi ; others 
were drinking from large pots of fermented maize ; 
but these occupations did not distract their attention, 
and they were closely listening to the speech of an 
Indian. 

This was the Sambo, whose fixed eyes were 
strangely wild. He was clad as on the Plaza 
Mayor. 

After having carefully observed his auditors. the 
Sambo commenced in these terms: 

“ The children of the Sun can converse on grave 
affairs; there is no perfidious ear to hear them; on 
the square, some of our friends, disguised as street- 
singers, will attract the attention of the passers-by, 
and we shall enjoy entire liberty.” 

In fact the tones of a mandoline and of a viguela 
were echoing without. 

The Indians within, knowing themselves in safety, 
lent therefore close attention to the words of the 
Sambo, in whom they placed entire confidence. 

‘What news can the Sambo give us of Martin 
Paz?” asked an Indian. 

**None—is he dead or not? The Great Spirit 
only knows. I am expecting some of our brethren, 
who have descended the river to its mouth, perhaps 
they will have found the body of Martin Paz.” 

** He was a good chief,”’ said Manangani, a fero- 
cious Indian, much dreaded ; ‘* but why was he not 
at his post on the day when the schooner brought us 
arms ?”’ 

The Sambo cast down his head without reply. 

‘Did not my brethren know,’ resumed Manan- 
gani, ‘‘ that there was an exchange of shots between 
the Annonciation and the custom-house officers, and 
that the capture of the vessel would have ruined our 
projects of conspiracy ?”’ 

A murmur of approbation received the words of 
the Indian. 

** Those of my brethren who will wait before they 
judge will be the beloved of my heart,’’ resumed the 
Sambo; “ who knows whether my son Martin Paz 
will not one day re-appear? Listen now; the arms 
which have been sent us from Sechura are in our 
power ; they are concealed in the mountains of the 
Cordilleras, and ready to do their office when you 
shall be prepared to do your duty.” 

‘And what delays us?” said a young Indian; 
‘“‘we have sharpened our knives and are waiting.” 

* Let the hour come,”’ said the Sambo; ‘‘do my 
brethren know what enemy their arms should strike 
first ?”” 

‘Those mestizoes who treat us as slaves, aud 
strike us with the hand and whip, like restive mules.” 

‘These are the monopolizers of the riches of the 
soil, who will not suffer us to purchase a little com- 
fort for our old age.” 

* You are mistaken ; and your first blows must be 
struck elsewhere,’’ said the Sambo, growing ani- 
mated ; “these are not the men who have dared for 
three hundred years past to tread the soil of our an- 
cestors; it is not these rich men gorged with gold 
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who have dragged to the tomb the sons of Manco- 
Capec; no, it is these proud Spaniards whom Fate 
has thrust on our independent shores! These are 
the true eonguerors of whom you are the true 
slaves! If they have no longer wealth, they have au- 
thority ; and, in spite of Peruvian emancipation, they 
crush and trample upon our natural rights. Let us 
forget What we are, to remember what our fathers 
have been !”’ 

“Anda! anda!” exclaimed the assembly, with 
stamps of approbation. 

Alter a few moments of silence, the Sambo as- 
sured himself, by interrogating various conspirators, 
that the friends of Cuseo and of all Bolivia were 
ready to strike as a single man. 

Then, resuming with fire: 

‘* And our brethren of the mountains, brave Ma- 
nangani, if they have all a heart of hatred equal to 
thine, a courage equal to thine, they will fall on 
Lima like an avalanche from the summit of the 
Cordilleras.” 

‘¢ The Sambo shall not complain of their boldness 
on the day appointed. Let the Indian leave the 
city, he shall not go far without seeing throng around 
him zambos burning for vengeance! In the gorges 
of San Cristoval and the Amancaés, more than one 
is conched on his puncho, with his poignard at his 
girdle, waiting until a long carbine shall be confided 
to his skillful hand. They also have not forgotten 


that they have to revenge on the vain Spaniards the | 


defeat of Manco-Capec.” 

“ Well said! Manangani; it is the god of hatred 
who speaks from thy mouth. My brethren shall 
know before long him whom their chiefs have 
chosen to lead this great vengeance. President 
Gambarra is seeking only to consolidate his power ; 
Bolivar is afar, Santa Cruz has been driven away ; 
we can act with certainty. In a few days, the féte 
of the Amanecaés will summon our oppressors to 
pleasure; then, let each be ready to march, and let 
the news be carried to the most remote villages of 
Bolivia.”’ 

At this moment three Indians entered the great 
hall. The Sambo hastened to meet them. 

“Well?” said he to them. 


“The body of Martin Paz has not been recover- | 
| for the oppressors or the oppressed !”’ 


ed; we have sounded the river in every direction ; 
our most skillful divers have explored it with reli- 
gious care, and the son of the Sambo cannot have 
perished in the waters of the Rimac.”’ 

“ Have they killed him? What has become of 
him? Oh! wo, wo to them if they have killed my 
son! Let my brethren s parate in silence ; let each 
return to his post, look, wateh and wait!” 

The Indians went out and dispersed; the Sambo 
alone remained with Manangani, who asked him: 

“Does the Sambo know what sentiment conducted 
his son to San Lazaro? The Sambo, I trust, is sure 
of his son ??? 

The eyes of the Indian flashed, and the blood 
mounted to his cheek. The ferocious Manangani 
recoiled, 
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But the Indian controlled himself, and said: 

‘Tf Martin Paz has betrayed his brethren, I will 
first kill all those to whom he has given his friend- 
ship, all those to whom he has given his love! Then 
1 will kill him, and myself afterward, that nothing 
may be left beneath the sun of an infamous, and dis- 
honored race.’’ 

At this moment, the padrona opened the door of 
the room, advanced toward the Sambo, and handed 
him a billet directed to his address. 

‘* Who gave you this?” said he. 

**{[ do not know; this paper may have been de- 
signedly forgotten by a chica-drinker. I found it on 
the table.”’ 

** Have there been any but Indians here ?” 

‘** There have been none but Indians.”’ 

The padrona went out; the Sambo unfolded the 
billet, and read aloud: 

‘*A young girl has prayed for the return of Martin 
Paz, for she has not forgotten that the young Indian 
protected her and risked his life for her. If the 
Sambo has any news of his poor son, or any hope 
of finding him, let him surround his arm with a red 
handkerchief; there are eyes which see him pass 


| daily.” 


The Sambo crushed the billet in his hand. 

‘The unhappy boy,” said he, “ has suffered him- 
self to be caught by the eyes of a woman.” 

** Who is this woman?” asked Manangani.” 

**Tt is not an Indian,” replied the Sambo, observ- 
ing the billet; “it is some young girl of the other 
Martin Paz, I no longer know thee!” 

** Shall you do what this woman requests?” 

“No,” replied the Indian, violently; “let her 
lose all hope of seeing him again; let her die, if she 
will.’’ 

And the Sambo tore the billet in a rage. 

*‘]t must have been an Indian who brought this 
billet,’ observed Manangani.¥ 

‘¢ Oh, it cannot have been one of ours! He must 
have known that I often eame to this inn, but I will 
set my foot in itno more. We have occupied our- 
selves long enough with trifling affairs,’? resumed 
he, coldly ; “let my brother return to the mountains; 
I will remain to watch over the city. We shall see 
whether the féte of the Amancaés will be joyous 


The two Indians separated. 

The plan of the conspiracy was well conceived 
and the hour of its execution well chosen. Peru, 
almost depopulated, counted only a small number of 
Spaniards and mestizoes. The invasion of the In- 
dians, gathered from every direction, from the forests 
of Brazil, as well as the mountains of Chili and the 
plains of La Plata, would cover the theatre of war 
with a formidable army. The great cities, like 
Lima, Cuseo, Pufia, might be utterly destroyed; 
and it was not to be expected that the Colombian 
troops, so recently driven away by the Peruvian 
government, would come to the assistance of their 
enemies in peril. 

This social overturn might therefore have suc- 
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ceeded, if the secret had remained buried in the 
hearts of the Indians, and there surely could not be 
traitors among them ? 

But they were ignorant that a man had obtained 
private audience of the President Gambarra. This 
man informed him that the schooner Annonciation 
had been captured from him by Indian pirates! 
That it had been laden with arms of all sorts; that 
canoes had unloaded it at the mouth of the Rimac; 
and he claimed a high indemnity for the service he 
thus rendered to the Peruvian government. 

And yet this man had let his vessel to the agents 
of the Sambo; he had received for it a considerable 
sum, and had come to sell the secret which he had 
surprised. 

By these traits the reader will recognize the Jew 
Samuel 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE BETROTHAL. 


André Certa, entirely recovered, sure of the death 
of Martin Paz, pressed his marriage: he was im- 
patient to parade the young and beautiful Jewess 
through the streets of Lima. 

Sarah constantly manifested toward him a haughty 
indiflerence ; but he cared not for it, considering her 
as an article of sale, for which he had paid a hundred 
thousand piasters, 

And yet André Certa suspected the Jew, and with 
good reason; if the contract was dishonorable, the 
contractors were still more so. So the mestizo 
wished to have «a secret interview with Samuel, and 
took him one day to the Baths of Chorillos. 

He was not sorry, besides, to try the chances of 
play before his wedding: public gaming, prohibited 
at Lima, is perfectly tolerated elsewhere. The pas- 
sion of the Limanian ladies and gentlemen for this 
hazardous amusement is singular and irresistible. 

The games were open some days before the arrival 
of the Marquis Don Vegal; thenceforth there was a 
perpetual movement of the populace on the road from 
Lima: some came on foot, who returned in car- 
riages; others were about to risk and lose the last 
remnants of their fortunes. 

Don Vegal and Martin Paz took no part in these 
exciting pleasures. The reveries of the young In- 
dian had more noble causes; he was thinking of 
Sarah and of his benefactor. 

The concourse of the Limanians to the Baths of 
Chorillos was without danger for him; little known 
by the inhabitants of the city, like all the mountain 
Indians he easily concealed himself from all eyes. 

After his evening walk with the marquis, Martin 
Paz would return to his room, and leaning his elbow 
on the window, pass long hours in ailowing his tu- 
multuous thoughts to wander over the Pacific Ocean. 
Don Vegal lodged in a neighboring chamber, and 
guarded him with paternal tenderness. ; 

The Spaniard always remembered the daughter 
of Samuel, whom he had so unexpectedly seen at 


prayer in the Catholic temple. But he had not dared 








to confide this important secret to Martin Paz while 
instructing him by degrees in Christian truths; he 
feared to re-animate sentiments which he wished to 
extinguish—for the poor Indian, unknown and pro- 
scribed, must renounce all hope of happiness! 
Father Joachim kept Don Vegal informed of the 
progress of affairs: the police had at last ceased to 
trouble themselves about Martin Paz; and with 
time and the influence of his protector, the Indian, 
become a man of merit and capable of great things, 
might one day take rank in the highest Peruvian 
society. 

Weary of the uncertainty into which his incognito 
plunged him, Paz resolved to know what had be- 
come of the young Jewess. Thanks to his Spanish 
costume, he could glide into a gaming-saloon, and 
listen to the conversation of its various frequenters. 
André Certa was a man of so much importance, that 
his marriage, if it was approaching, would be the 
subject of conversation. 

One evening, instead of directing his steps toward 
the sea, the Indian climbed over the high rocks on 
which the principal habitations of Chorillos are built; 
a house, fronted by broad stone steps, struck his eyes 
—he entered it without noise. 

The day had been hard for many of the wealthy 
Limanians; some among them, exhausted with the 
fatigues of the preceding night, were reposing on the 
ground, wrapped in their penchos. 

Other players were seated before a large green 
table, divided into four compartments by two lines, 
which intersected each other at the centre in right 
angles; on each of these compartments were the 
first letters of the words azar and suerte, (chance 
and fate,) A and 8. 

At this moment, the parties of the monte were 
animated; a mestizo was pursuing the unfavorable 
chance with feverish ardor. 

‘¢ Two thousand piasters!’? exclaimed he. 

The banker shook the dice, and the player burst 
into imprecations. 

‘Four thousand piasters!”’ said he, again. 
he lost once more. 

Martin Paz, protected by the obseurity of the sa- 
loon, could look the player-in the face, and he turned 
pale. 

It was Andre Certa! 

Near him, was standing the Jew Samuel. 

‘‘You have played enough, Sefior André,’’ said 
Samuel to him; “the luck is not for you.” 

‘* What business is it of yours?” replied the mes- 
tizo, roughly. 

Samuel bent down to his ear. 

“Tf it is not my business, it is your business to 
break off these habits during the days which precede 
your marriage.” 

** Eight thousand piasters !”’ 
Certa. 

He lost again: the mestizo suppressed a curse, 
and the banker resumed—“ Play on!”’ 

André Certa, drawing from his pocket some bills, 
was about to have hazarded a considerable sum , he 
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had even deposited it on one of the tables, and the 
banker, shaking his dice, was about to have decided 
its fate, when a sign from Samuel stopped him 
short. The Jew bent again to the ear of the mes- 
tizo, and said— 

‘‘{f nothing remains to you to conclude our bar- 
gain, it shall be broken off this evening!” 

André Certa shrugged his shoulders, took up his 
money, and went out. 

‘‘Continue now,’”’ said Samuel to the banker; 
‘‘you may ruin this gentleman after his marriage.”’ 

The banker bowed submissively. The Jew 
Samuel was the founder and proprietor of the games 
of Chorillos. Wherever there was a rea/ to be made 
this man was to be met with. 

He followed the mestizo; and finding him on the 
stone steps, said to him— 

‘‘T have secrets of importance to communicate. 
Where can we converse in safety ?” 

‘‘ Wherever you please,’’ replied Certa, roughly. 

‘* Senior, let not your passions ruin your prospects. 
I would neither confide my secret to the most care- 
fully-closed chambers, nor the most lonely plains. If 
you pay me dearly for it, it is because it is worth 
telling and worth keeping.”’ 

As they spoke thus, these two men had reached 
the sea, near the cabins destined for the use of the 
bathers. They knew not that they were seen, heard 
aud watched by Martin Paz, who glided like a ser- 
pent in the shadow. 

‘** Let us take a canoe,’’ said André, ‘and go out 
into the open sea; the sharks may, perhaps, show 
themselves discreet.’’ 

Andre detached from the shore a little boat, and 
threw some money to its guardian. Samuel em- 
barked with him, and the mestizo pushed off. He 
vigorously plied two flexible oars, which soon took 
them a mile from the shore. 

But as he saw the canoe put off, Martin Paz, con- 
cealed in a crevice of the rock, hastily undressed, 
and precipitating himself into the sea, swam vigor- 
ously toward the boat. 

The sun had just buried his last rays in the waves 

of the ocean, and darkness hovered over the crests 
of the waves. 
. Martin Paz had not once reflected that sharks of 
the most dangerous species frequented these fatal 
shores. He stopped not far from the boat of the 
mestizo, and listened. 

“ But what proof of the identity of the daughter 
shall I carry to the father?” asked André Certa of 
the Jew. 

“You will recall to him the circumstances under 
which he lost her.’ 

‘What were these circumstances ?”’ 

Martin Paz, now scarcely above the waves, lis- 
‘ened without understanding. In a girdle attached 
to his body, he had a poignard; he waited. 

‘Her father,” said the Jew, “lived at Concen- 
cion, in Chili: he was then the great nobleman he 

's now; only his fortune equalled his nobility. 
Obliged to come to Lima on business, he set out 





alone, leaving at Concencion his wife, and child aged 
fifteen months. The climate of Peru agreed with 
him, and he sent for the marchioness to rejoin him. 
She embarked on the San-José of Valparaiso, with 
her confidential servants. 

“IT was going to Peru in the same ship: The 
San-José was about to enter the harbor of Lima; 
but, near Juan Fernandez, was struck by a terrific 
hurricane, which disabled her and threw her on her 
side—it was the affair of half an hour. The San- 
José filled with water and was slowly sinking; the 
passengers and crew took refuge in the boat, but at 
sight of the furious waves, the marchioness refused 
to enter it; she pressed her infant in her arms. ani 
remained in the ship. I remained with her—the 
boat was swallowed up ata bundred fathoms from 
the San-Jose, with all her crew. We were alone— 
the tempest blew with increasing violence. As my 
fortune was not on board, I had nothing tolose. Tie 
San-Jose, having five feet of water in her hold, 
drifted on the rocks of the shore, where she broke to 
pieces. The young woman was thrown into the sea 
with her daughter: fortunately, for me,’’ said the 
Jew, with a gloomy smile, ‘I could seize the child, 
and reach the shore with it.”’ 

‘* All these details are exact?” 

‘«Perfectly so. The father will recognize them. 
I had done a good day’s work, sefior; since she is 
worth to me the hundred thousand piastres which 
you are about to pay me. Now, let the marriage 
take place to-morrow.” 

“What does this mean?” asked Martin Paz of 
himself, still swimming in the shadow. 

‘Here is my pocket-book, with the hundred thou- 
sand piastres—take it, Master Samuel,”’ replied An- 
dre Certa to the Jew. 

‘‘ Thanks, Sefior André,’”’ said the Israelite, seiz- 
ing the treasure; ‘take this receipt in exchange—I 
pledge myself to restore you double this sum, if you 
do not become a member of one of the proudest fami- 
lies of Spain.” 

But the Indian had not heard this last sentence ; 
he had dived to avoid the approach of the boat, and 
his eyes could see a shapeless mass gliding rapidly 
toward him. He thought it was the canoe—he was 
mistaken. 

It was a tintorea ; ashark of the most ferocious 
species. 

Martin Paz did not quail, or he would have been 
lost. The animal approached him—the Indian 
dived; but he was obliged to come up, in order to 
breathe. . . . He looked at the sky, as if he was 
never to behold it again. The stars sparkled above 
his head; the tiztorea continued to approach. A 
vigorous blow with his tail struck the swimmer; 
Martin Paz felt his slimy seales brush his breast. 
The shark, in order to snatch at him, turned on his 
back and opened his jaws, armed with a triple row 
of teeth. Martin Paz saw the white belly of the 
animal gleam beneath the wave, and with a rapid 
hand struck it with his poignard. 

Suddenly he found the waters around him red with 
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blood. He dived—came up again at ten fathoms’ 
distance—thought of the daughter of Samuel; and 
seeing nothing more of the boat of the mestizo, re- 
gained the shore in a few strokes, already forgetting 
that he ha’! just escaped death. 

He quickly rejoined Don Vegal. The latter, not 
haying found him on his return, was anxiously 
awaiting him. Paz made no allusion to his recent 
adventures; but seemed to take a lively pleasure 
in his conversation. 

But the next day Martin Paz had left Chorillos, 
and Don Vegal, tortured with anxiety, hastily re- 
turned to Lima. 

The marriage of Andre Certa with the daughter 
of the wealthy Samuel, was an important event. The 
beautiful sefieras had not given themselves a mo- 
ment’s rest; they had exhausted their ingenuity to 
invent some pretty aorsage or novel head-dress ; 
they had wearied themselves in trying without ces- 
sation the most varied toilets. 

Numerous preparations were also going on in the 
house of Samuel; it was a part of the Jew’s plan to 
give great publicity to the marriage of Sarah. The 
frescoes which adorned his dwelling according to 
the Spanish custom, had been newly painted; the 
richest hangings fell in large folds at the windows 
and doors of the habitation. Furniture carved in 
the latest fashion, of precious or fragrant wood, was 
crowded in vast saloons, impregnated with a deli- 
cious coolness. Rare shrubs, the productions of 
warm countries, seized the eye with their splendid 
colors, and one would have thought Spring had 
stolen along the baleonies and terraces, to inundate 
them with flowers and perfumes. 

Meanwhile, amid these smiling marvels, the young 
girl was weeping; Sarah no longer had hope, since the 
Sambo had none; and the Sambo had no hope, since 
he wore no sign of hope! The negro Liberta had 
watched the steps of the old Indian; he had seen no- 
thing. Ah! if the poor child could have followed 
the impulses of her heart, she would have immured 
herself in one of those tranquil beatertos, to die 
there amid tears and prayer. 

Urged by an irresistible attraction to the doctrines 
of Catholicism, the young Jewess had been secretly 
converted ; by the cares of the good Father Joachim, 
she had been won over to a religion more in accord- 
ance with her feelings than that in which she had 
been educated. If Samuel had destined her for a 
Jew, she would have avowed her faith; but, about 
to espouse a Catholic, she reserved for her husband 
the secret of her conversion. 

Father Joachim, in order to avoid scandal, and 
besides, better read in his breviary than in the hu- 
man heart, had suffered Sarah to believe in the death 
of Martin Paz. The conversion of the young girl 
was the most important thing to him; he saw it as- 
sured by her union with André Certa, and he sought 
to accustom her to the idea of this marriage, the 
Conditions of which he was far from respecting. 

At last the day so joyous for some, so sad for 
others, had arrived. André Certa had invited the 


| entire city to his nuptials; his invitations were re 
fused by the noble families, who excused themselves 
|on various pretexts. The meztizo, meanwhile, 
| proudly held up his head, and scarcely looked at 
those of his own class. The little Milleflores in vain 
essayed his humblest vows; but he consoled him- 
self with the idea that ne was about to figure as an 
active party in the repast which was to follow. 

In the meantime, the young mestizos were dis- 
coursing with him in the brilliant saloons of the Jew, 
and the crowd of guests thronged around Andre 
Certa, who proudly displayed the splendors of his 
toilet. 

The contract was soon to be signed ; the sun had 
fong been set, and the young girl had not appeared. 

Doubtless she was discussing with her duenna and 





her meids the place of a ribbon or the choice of an 
ornament. Perhaps, that enchanting timidity which 
so beautifully adorns the cheeks of a young girl, de- 
tained her still from their inquisitive regards. 

The Jew Samuel seemed a prey to secret uneasi- 
ness; Andre Certa bent his brow in an impatient 
manner; a sort of embarrassment was depicted on 
the countenance of more than one guest, while the 


| Without, a man was wandering in mortal anxiety; 
|. 

| it was the Marquis Don Vegal. 
| 





CHAPTER VII. 
ALL INTERESTS AT STAKE, 


Meanwhile, Sarah was left alone, alone with her 
| anguish and her grief! She was about to give up her 


| whole life to a man whom she did not love! She 

leaned over the perfumed balcony of her chamber, 
which overlooked the interior gardens. Through 
the green jalousies, her ear listened to the sounds of 
_ the slumbering country. Her lace mantle, gliding 
over her arms, revealed a profusion of diamonds 
sparkling on her shoulders. Her sorrow, proud and 
| majestic, appeared through all her ornaments, and 
she might have been taken for one of those beautiful 
| Greek slaves, nobly draped in their antique gar- 
ments. 


Suddenly her glance rested on a man who was 
| gliding silently among the avenues of the magnolia’ 
she recognized him; it was Liberta her servant. 
He seemed to be watching some invisible enemy, 
now sheltering himself behind a statue, now crouch- 
ing on the ground. 

Sarah was afraid, and looked around her. She was 
alone, entirely alone. Her eyes rested on the gar- 
dens, and she became pale, paler still! Before her 
was transpiring a terrible scene. Liberta was it 


the grasp of a man of tall stature, who had thrown 
him down; stifled sighs proved that a robust hand 
was pressing the lips of the Indian. 

The young girl, summoning all her courage, was 
about to ery out, when she saw the two men 1se! 
The negro was looking fixedly at his adversary. 

“Tt is you, then! it is you!’’ exclaimed he, 
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And he followed this man in a strange stupefac- 
tion. They arrived beneath the balcony of Sarah. 
Suddenly, before she had time to utter a ery, Martin 
Paz appeared to her, like a phantom from another 
world; and, like the negro when overthrown by the 
Indian, the young girl, bending before the glance of 
Martin Paz, could in her turn only repeat these 
words, 

[tis you, then! it is you!”’ 

The young Indian fixed on her his motionless 
eyes, and said: 

‘*‘ Does the betrothed hear the sound of the festi- 
val? The guests are thronging into the saloons to 
see happiness radiate from her countenance! Is it 
then a victim, prepared for the sacrifice, who is 
about to present herself to their impatient eyes? 
Is it with these features, pale with sorrow, with 
eyes in which sparkle bitter tears, that the young 
girl is to appear herself before her betrothed ?”’ 

Martin Paz spoke thus, in a tone full of sympa- 
thizing sadness, and Sarah listened vaguely as to 
those harmonies which we hear in dreams! 

The young Indian resumed with infinite sweet- 
ness : 

‘** Since the soul of the young girl is in mourning, 
let her look beyond the house of her father, beyond 
the city where she suffers and weeps; beyond the 
mountains, the palm-trees lift up their heads in free- 
dom, the birds strike the air with an independent 
wing; men have immensity to live in, and the young 
girls may unfold their spirits and their hearts!” 

Sarah raised her head toward Martin Paz. The 
Indian had drawn himself up to his full height, and 
with his arm extended toward the summits of the 
Cordilleras, was pointing out to the young girl the 
path to liberty. 

Sarah felt herself constrained by an irresistible 
force, Already the sound of voices reached her; 
they approached her chamber; her father was un- 
doubtedly about to enter; perhaps her lover would 
accompany him! The Indian suddenly extinguished 
the lamp suspended above his head, A whistling, 
similar to the cry of the cilguero, and reminding 
one of that heard on the Plaza-Mayor, pierced the 
silent darkness of night; the young girl swooned. 

The door opened hastily; Samuel and Andre 
Certa entered. The darkness was profound; some 
‘servants ran with torches. The chamber was 
empty. 

‘*‘ Death and furv ?”’ exclaimed the mestizo. 

‘Where is she ?”’ asked Samuel. 

‘You are responsible for her,” said André, bru- 
tally. 

At these words, the Jew felt a cold sweat freeze 
even his bones. 

“ Help! help!” he exclaimed. 

And, followed by his domestics, he sprang out of 
the house. 

Martin Paz fled rapidly through the streets of the 
city. The negro Liberta followed him; but did not 
eppear disposed to dispute with him the possession 
of the young girl. 





At two hundred paces from the dwelling of the 
Jew, Paz found some Indians of his companions, 
who had assembled at the whistle uttered by him, 

* To our mountain ranchos!’’ exclaimed he. 

* To the house of the Marquis Don Vegal !”’ said 
another voice behind him. 

Martin Paz turned; the Spaniard was at his side. 

** Will you not confide this young girl to me?” 
asked the marquis. 

The Indian bent his head, and said in a low voice 
to his companions : 

* To the dwelling of the Marquis Don Vegal !” 

They turned their steps in this direction. 

An extreme confusion reigned then in the saloons 
of the Jew. The news of Sarah’s disappearance 
was a thunderbolt; the friends of André hastened to 
follow him. The faudourg of San Lazaro was ex- 
plored, hastily searched; but nothing could be dis- 
covered. Samuel tore his hair in despair. During 
the whole night the most active research was useless. 

“ Martin Paz is living !”’ exclaimed André Certa, 
in a moment of fury. 

And the presentiment quickly acquired confirma- 
tion. The police were immediately informed of the 
elopement; its most active agents bestired them 
selves; the Indians were closely watched, and if 
the retreat of the young girl was not discovered, evi- 
dent proofs of an approaching revolt came to light, 
which accorded with the denunciations of the Jew. 

Andre Certa lavished gold freely, but could learn 
nothing. Meanwhile, the gate-keepers declared that 
they had seen no person leave Lima; the young girl 
must therefore be concealed in the city. 

Liberta, who returned to his master, was often 
interrogated ; but no person seemed more aston- 
ished than himself at the elopement of Sarah. 

Meanwhile, one man besides Andre Certa had 
seen in the disappearance of the young Jewess, a 
proof of the existence of Martin Paz; it was the 
Sambo. He was wandering in the streets of Lima, 
when the cry uttered by the Indian fixed his atten- 
tion; it wasa signal of rally well known to him! 
The Sambo was therefore a spectator of the cap- 
ture of the young girl, and followed her to the dwell- 
ing of the marquis. 

The Spaniard entered by a secret door, of which 
he alone had the key ; so that hisdomestics suspected 
nothing. Martin Paz carried the young girl in his 
arms and laid her on a bed. 

When Don Vegal, who had returned to re-enter 
by the principal door, reached the chamber where 
Sarah was reposing, he found Martin Paz kneeling 
beside her. The marquis was about to reproach the 
Indian with his conduct, when the latter said to 
him: 

«“ You see, my father, whether I love you! Ah! 
why did you throw yourself in my way? We should 
have been already free in our mountains. But how, 
should I not have obeyed your words ?”’ 

Don Vegal knew not what to reply , his heart was 
seized with a powerful emotion. He felt how much 
he was beloved by Martin Paz. 
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‘The day on which Sarah shall quit your dwell- 
ing to be restored to her father and her betrothed,”’ 
sighed the Indian, ‘“‘you will have ason and a 
friend less in the world.” 

As he said these last words, Paz moistened with 
his tears the hand of Don Vegal. They were the 
first tears this man had shed! 

The reproaches of Don Vegal died away before 
this respectful submission. The young girl had 
become his guest; she was sacred! He could not 
help admiring Sarah, sull in a swoon; he was pre- 
pared to love her, of whose conversion he had been 
a witness, and whom he would have been pleased to 
bestow as a companion upon the young Indian. 

It was then that, on opening her eyes, Sarah 
found herself in the presence ofa stranger. 

‘‘ Where am 1?” said she, with a sentiment of 
terror. 

‘* With a generous man who has permitted me to 
call him my father,’’ replied Martin Paz, pointing 
to the Spaniard. 

The young girl, restored by the voice of the In- 
dian to a consciousness of her position, covered her 
face with her trembling hands, and began to sob. 

‘¢ Withdraw, friend,’’ said Don Vegal to the young 
man; *‘ withdraw.” 

Martin Paz slowly left the room, not without 
having pressed the hand of the Spaniard, and cast 
on Sarah a lingering look. 

Then Don Vegal bestowed upon this poor child 
consolations of exquisite delicacy ; he conveyed in 
suitable language his sentiments of nobility and 
honor. Attentive and resigned, the young girl 
comprehended what danger she had escaped ; and 
she confided her future happiness to the care of 
the Spaniard. But amid phrases interrupted by 
sighs and mingled with tears, Don Vegal perceived 
the intense attachment of this simple heart for him 
whom she called her deliverer. He induced Sarah 
to take some repose, and watched over her with 
the solicitude of a father. 

Martin Paz comprehended the duties that honor 
required of him, and, in spite of perils and dangers, 
would not pass the night beneath the roof of Don 
Vegal. 

He therefore went out; his head was burning, 
his blood was boiling with fever in his veins. 

He had not gone a hundred paces in the street, 
when five or six men threw themselves upon him, 
and, notwithstanding his obstinate defense, suc- 
ceeded in binding him. Martin Paz uttered a cry 
of despair, which was lost in the night. He be- 
lieved himself in the power of his enemies, and 
gave a last thought to the young girl. 

A short time afterward the Indian was deposited 
in a room. The bandage which had covered his 
eyes was taken off. He looked around him, and 
saw himself in the lower hall of that tavern where 
his brethren had organized their approaching revolt. 

The Sambo, Manangani, and others, surrounded 
him. A gleam of indignation flashed from his ng 
which was reciprocated by his captors. 





** My son had then no pity on my tears,’’ suid the 
Sambo, ‘‘ since he suffered me for so long a time to 
believe in his death?” 

‘* Ts it on the eve before a revolt that Martin Paz, 
our chief, should be found in the camp of our 
enemies ?”? 

Martin Paz replied neither to his father, nor to 
Manangani. 

‘¢ So our most important interests have been sacri- 
ficed to a woman !”’ 

As he spoke thus, Manangani had approached 
Martin Paz; a poignard was gleaming in his hand. 
Martin Paz did not even look at him. 

** Let us first speak,’’ said the Sambo; ‘“‘ we will 
act afterward. If my son fails to conduct his 
brethren to the combat, I shall know now on whom 
to avenge his treason. Let him take care! the 
daughter of the Jew Samuel is not so well con- 
cealed that she can escape our hatred. My son 
will reflect. Struck with a mortal condemnation, 
proscribed, wandering among our masters, he will 
not have a stone on which to rest his sorrows. If, 
on the contrary, We resume our ancient country 
and our ancient power, Martin Paz, the chief of 
numerous tribes, may bestow upon his betrothed 
both happiness and glory.” 

Martin Paz remained silent; but a terrific conflict 
was going on within him. The Sambo had roused 
the most sensitive chords of his proud nature to 
vibrate ; placed between a life of fatigues, of dangers, 
of despair, and an existence happy, honored, illus- 
trious, he could not hesitate. But should he then 
abandon the Marquis Don Vegal, whose noble 
hopes destined him as the deliverer of Peru! 

* Oh!” thought he, as he looked at his father, 
they will kill Sarah, if I forsake them.’’ 

‘* What does my son reply to us?” imperiously 
demanded the Sambo. 

“That Martin Paz is indispensable to your pro- 
jects; that he enjoys a supreme authority over the 
Indians of the city; that he leads them at his will, 
and, at a sign, could have them dragged to death. 
He must therefore resume his place in the revolt, 
in order to ensure victory.” 

The bonds which still enchained him were de- 
tached by order of the Sambo; Martin Paz arose 
free among his brethren. 

‘* My son,” said the Indian, who was observing 
him attentively, “‘ to-morrow, during the féte of the 
Amancaés, our brethren will fall like an avalanche 
on the unarmed Limanians. There is the road to 
the Cordilleras, there is the road to the city; you 
will go wherever your good pleasure shal! lead you. 
To-morrow ! to-morrow! you will find more than 
one mestizo breast to break your poignard against. 
You are free.” 

‘*To the mountains!” exclaimed Martin Paz, 
with a stern voice. 

The Indian had again become an Indian amid the 
hatred which surrounded him. 

‘* To the mountains,’’ repeated he, ‘“‘ and wo to 
our enemies, wo !”’ 
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And the rising sun illumined with its earliest 
rays the council of the Indian chiefs in the heart of 
the Corditleras. 

These rays were joyless to the heart of the poor 
young girl, who wept and prayed. The marquis 
had summoned Father Joachim; and the worthy 
man had there met his beloved penitent. What 
happiness was it for her to. kneel at the feet of the 
old priest, and to pour out her anguish and her 
afflictions. 

But Sarah could not longer remain in the dwell- 
ing of the Spaniard. Father Joachim suggested 
this to Don Vegal, who knew not what part totake, 
for he was a prey to extreme anxiety. What had 
become of Martin Paz? He had fled the house. 
Was he in the power of his enemies? Oh! how 
the Spaniard regretted having suffered him to leave 
it during that night of alarms! He sought him with 
the ardor, with the affection of a father; he found 
him not. 

“My old friend,’ said he to Joachim, “the 
young girl is in safety near you; do not leave her 
during this fatal night. 

* But her father, who seeks her—her betrothed, 
who awaits her ?”’ 

‘One day—one single day! You know not whose 
existence is bound to that of this child. One day— 
one single day! at least until I find Martin Paz, he 
whom my heart and God have named my son !”’ 

Father Joachim returned to the young girl ; Don 
Vegul went out and traversed the streets of Lima. 

The Spaniard was surprised at the noise, the 
commotion, the agitation of the city. It was that 
the great féte of the Amancaés, forgotten by him 
alone, the 24th of June, the day of St. John, had 
arrived. The neighboring mountains were covered 
with verdure and flowers; the inhabitants, on foot, 
on horseback, in carriages, were repairing to a 
celebrated table-land, situated at half a league from 
Lima, where the spectators enjoyed an admirable 
prospect ; mestizos and Indians mingled in the com- 
mon féte ; they walked gayly by groups of relatives 
or friends; each group, calling itself by the name of 
partida, carried its provisions, and was preceded by 
a player on the guitar, Who chanted, accompanying 
himself, the most popular yaravis and Jlantos. 
These joyous promenaders advanced with cries, 
sports, endless jests, through the fields of maize and 

- of alfafa, through the groves of banana, whose 
fruits hung to the ground; they traversed those 
beautiful almedas, planted with willows, and forests 
of citron, and orange-trees, whose intoxicating per- 
fumes were mingled with the wild fragrance from 
the mountains. All along the road, traveling cabarets 
offered to the promenaders the brandy of pisco and 
the chica, whose copious libations excited to laughter 
aud clamor; cavaliers made their horses caracole 
in the midst of the throng, and rivaled each other in 
swiftness, address, and dexterity; all the dances in 
vogue, from the doudon to the mismis, trom the 
boleros to the samacuecas, agitated and hurried on 

the caballeros and black-eyed sambas. The sounds 





| 


of the viguela were soon no longer sufficient for the 
disordered movements of the dancers ; the musicians 
uttered wild cries, which stimulated them to de- 
lirium ; the spectators beat the measure with their 
feet and hands, and the exhausted couples sunk one 
after another to the ground. 

There reigned in this féte, which derives its name 
from the little mountain-flowers, an inconceivable 
transport and freedom ; and yet no private brawl 
mingled among the cries of public rejoicing; a few 
lancers on horseback, ornamented with their shining 
cuirasses, maintained here and there order among 
the populace. 

The various classes of Limanian society mingled 
in these rejoicings, which are repeated every day 
throughout the month of July. Pretty tapadas 
laughingly elbow beautiful girls, who bravely come, 
with uncovered faces, to meet joyous cavaliers ; 
and when at last this multitude arrive at the plateau 
of the Amancaés, an immense clamor of admiration 
is repeated by the mountain echoes. 

At the feet of the spectators extends the ancient city 
of kings, proudly lifting toward heaven its towers and 
its steeples, whose bells are ringing joyous peals. 
San Pedro, Saint Augustine, the Cathedral, attract 
the eye to their roofs, resplendent with the rays of the 


|sun. San Domingo, the rich church, the Madonna 
| of which is never clad in the same garments two 
| 


} 
| 





days in succession, raises above her neighbors her 


| tapering spire ; on the right, the vast plains of the 


Pacific Ocean are undulating to the breath of the 
occidental breeze, and the eye, as it roves from 
Callao to Lima, rests on those funereal chelpas, the 
last remains of the great dynasty of the Incas; at 
the horizon, Cape Morro-Solar frames, with its 
sloping hills, the wonderful splendors of this picture. 

So the Limanians are never satisfied with these 
admirable prospects, and their noisy approbation 
deafens every year the echoes of San Cristoval and 
the Amancaés. 

Now, while they fearlessly enjoyed these pictur- 
esque views, and were giving themselves up to an 
irresistible delight, a gloomy bloody funereal drama 
was preparing on the snowy summits of the Cor- 
dilleras. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONQUERORS AND CONQUERED. 


A prey to his blind grief, Don Vegal walked at 
random. After having Jost his daughter, the hope of 
his race and of his love, was he about to see him- 
self also deprived of the child of his adoption whom 
he had wrested from death? Don Vegal had for- 
gotten Sarah, to think only of Martin Paz. 

He was struck with the great number of Indians, 
of zambos, of chiios, who were wandering about 
the streets; these men, who usually took an active 
part in the sports of the Amancaés, were now 
walking silently with singular pre-occupation. Often 
some busy chief gave them a secret order, and went 
on his way ; and all, notwithstanding their detours, 
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were assembling by degrees in the wealthiest quar- 
ters of Lima, in proportion as the Limanians were 
scattered abroad in the country. 

Don Vegal, absorbed in his own researches, soon 
forgot this singular state of things. He traversed 
San Lazaro throughout, saw Andre Certa there, en- 
raged and armed, and the Jew Samuel, in the ex- 
tremity of distress, not for the loss of his daughter, 
but for the loss of his hundred thousand piasters ; 
but he found not Martin Paz, whom he was im- 
patiently seeking. He ran to the consistorial prison. 
Nothing! He returned home. Nothing! He mounted 
his horse and hastened to Chorillos. Nothing! He 
returned at last, exhausted with fatigue, to Lima ; 
the clock of the cathedral was striking four. 

Don Vegal remarked some groups of Indians be- 
fore his dwelling ; but he could not, without compro- 
mising’ the man of whom he was in search, ask 
them— 

‘‘ Where is Martin Paz?” 

He re-entered, more despairing than ever. 

Immediately a man emerged from a neighboring 
alley, aud came directly to the Indians. This man 
was the Sambo. 

‘The Spaniard has returned,’ said he to them ; 
‘you know him now; he is one of the representa- 
tives of the race which crushes us—wo to him !” 

*¢ And when shall we strike?” 

“When five o’clock sounds, and the toesin from 
the mountain gives the signal of vengeance.” 

Then the Sambo marched with hasty steps to the 
chingana, and rejoined the chief of the revolt. 

Meanwhile the sun had begun to sink beneath the 
horizon; it was the hour in which the Limanian 
aristocracy went in its turn to the Amancaés; the 
richest toilets shone in the equipages which defiled 
to the right and left beneath the trees along the road ; 
there was an inextricable melee of foot-passengers, 
carriages, horses ; a confusion of cries, songs, instru- 
ments, and vociferations. 

The clock on the tower of the cathedral suddenly 
struck five! and a shrill funereal sound vibrated 
through the air; the tocsin thundered over the 
crowd, frozen in its delirium. 

An immense cry resounded in the city. From 
every square, every street, every house issued the 
Indians, with arms in their hands, and fury in their 
eyes. The principal places of the city were thronged 
with these men, some of whom shook above their 
heads burning torches! 

‘Death to the Spaniards! death to the op- 
pressors !’* such was the watch-word of the rebels. 

Those who attempted to return to Lima must 
have recoiled before these masses; but the sum- 
mits of the hills were quickly covered with other 
enemies, and all retreat was impossible ; the zambos 
precipitated themselves like a thunderbolt on this 
crowd, exhausted with the fatigues of the festival, 
while the mountain Indians cleared for themselves 
a bloody path to rejoin their brethren of the city. 

Imagine the aspect presented by Lima at this 
terrible moment. The rebels had left the square of 





the tavern, and were scattered in all quarters; at the 
head of one of the columns, Martin Paz was waving 
the black flag—the flag of independence; while the 
Indians in the other streets were attacking the houses 
appointed to ruin, Martin Paz took possession of the 
Piaza-Mayor with his company; near him, Manan- 
gani was uttering ferocious yells, and proudly dis- 
playing his bloody arms. 

But the soldiers of the government, forewarned of 
the revolt, were ranged in battle array before the 
palace of the president; a frightful fws¢//ade greeted 
the insurgents at their entrance on the square; sur- 
prised by this unexpected discharge, which extended 
a goodly number of them on the ground, they sprang 
upon the troops with insurmountable impatience; a 
horrible melée followed, in which men fought body 
to body. Martin Paz and Manangani performed 
prodigies of valor, and escaped death only by 
miracle, 

It was necessary at all hazards that the palace 
should be taken and occupied by their men. 

‘* Forward!’ cried Martin Paz, and his voice led 
the Indians to the assault. Although they were 
crushed in every direction, they succeeded in mak- 
ing the body of troops around the palace recoil. 
Already had Manangani sprang on the first steps; 
but he suddenly stopped as the opening ranks of sol- 
diers unmasked two pieces of cannon ready to fire 
on the assailants. 

There was not a moment to lose; the battery 
must be seized before it could be discharged. 

“On!” cried Manangani, addressing himself to 
Martin Paz. 

But the young [ndian had just stooped and no 
longer heard him, for an Indian had whispered these 
words in his ear: 

“ They are pillaging the house of Don Vegal, per- 
haps assassinating him !”? 

At these words Martin Paz recoiled. Manan- 
gani seized him by the arm; but, repulsing him with 
a vigorous hand, the Indian darted toward the 
square. 

** Traitor! infamous traitor !’? exclaimed Manan- 
gani, discharging his pistols at Martin Paz. 

At this moment the cannons were fired, and the 
grape swept the Indians on the steps. 

“This way. brethren,” cried Martin Paz, and a 
few fugitives, his devoted companions, joined him; 
with this little company he could make his way 
through the soldiers. 

This flight had all the consequences of treason ; 
the Indians believed themselves abandoned by their 
chief. Manangani in vain attempted to bring them 
back to the combat; a rapid fasillade sent among 
them a shower of balls; thenceforth it was no longer 
possible to rally them; the confusion was at its 
height and the rout complete. The flames which 


arose in certain quarters attracted some fugitives 
to pillage; but the conquering soldiers pursued 
them with the sword, and killed a great number 
Without mercy. 

Meanwhile, Martin Paz had gained the house of 
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Don Vegal; it was the theatre of a bloody struggle, 
headed by the Sambo himself; he had a double in- 
terest in being there; while contending with the 
Spanish noblemen, he wished to seize Sarah, as a 
pledge of the fidelity of his son, 

On seeing Martin Paz return, he no longer doubt- 
ed his treason, and turned his brethren against him. 

The overthrown gate and walls of the court re- 
vealed Don Vegal, sword in hand, surrounded by 
his faithful servants, and contending with an invad- 
ing mass, This man’s courage and pride were 
sublime ; he was the first to present himself to mor- 
tal blows, and his formidable arm had surrounded 
him with corpses, 

But what could be done against this crowd of In- 
dians, Which was then increasing with all the con- 
quered of the Plaza-Mayor. Don Vegal felt that 
his defenders were becoming exhausted, and nothing 
remained for him but death, when Martin Paz ar- 
rived, rapid as the thunderbolt, charged the aggres- 
sors from behind, forced them to turn against him, 
and, amid balls, poignard-strokes and maledictions, 
reached Don Vegal, to whom he made a rampart of 
his body. Courage revived in the hearts of the be- 
sieged. 

‘Well done, my son, well done!’ said Don Vegal 
to Martin Paz, pressing his hand. 

But the young Indian was gloomy. 

“Well done! Martin Paz,’? exclaimed another 
voice Which went to his very soul; he recognized 
Sarah, and his arm traced a bloody cirele around 
him. 

The company of Sambo gave way in its turn. 
Twenty times had this modern Brutus directed his 
blows against his son, without being able to reach 
him, and twenty times Martin had turned away the 
weapon about to strike his father. 

Suddenly the ferocious Manangani, covered with 
blood, appeared beside the Sambo. 

“Thou hast sworn,’ said he, “to avenge the 
treason of a wretch on his kindred, on his friends, on 
himself. Well, it is time! the soldiers are coming; 
the mestizo, André Certa is with them.” 

‘*Come then,” said the Sambo, with a ferocious 
laugh: ‘‘ come then, for our vengeance approaches.”’ 

And both abandoned the house of Don Vegal, 
while their companions were being killed there. 
They went directly to the company who were ar- 
riving. The latter aimed at them; but withont 
being intimidated, the Sambo approached the 
mestizo, 

‘“You are Andre Certa,’”’ said he; ‘well, your 
betrothed is in the house of Don Vegal, and Martin 
Paz is about to carry her to the mountains.” 

This said, the Indians disappeared. Thus the 
Sambo had put face to face two mortal enemies, 
and, deceived by the presence of Martin Paz in the 
house of Don Vegal, the soldiers rushed upon the 
dwelling of the marquis. 

André Certa was intoxicated with rage. As 


soon as he perceived Martin Paz, he rushed upon 
him, 





‘*Here !”? exclaimed the young Indian, and quit- 
ling the stone steps which he had so valiantly de- 
fended, he joined the mestizo. Meanwhile the 
companions of Martin Paz were repulsing the sol- 
diers body to body. 

Martin Paz had seized André Certa with his 
powerful hand, and clasped him so closely that the 
mestizo could not use his pistols. They were there, 
foot against foot, breast against breast, their faces 
touched, and their glances mingled in a single gleam; 
their movements became rapid, even invisible; nei- 
ther friends nor enemies could approach them ; in this 
terrible embrace respiration failed, both fell. André 
Certa raised himself above Martin Paz, whose poig- 
nard had escaped his grasp. The mestizo raised 
bis arm, but the Indian succeeded in seizing it be- 
fore it had struck. The moment was horrible. 
Andre Certa in vain attempted to disengage himself; 
Martin Paz, with supernatural strength, turned 
aguinst the mestizo the poignard and the arm whieh 
held it, and plunged it into his heart. 

Martin Paz arose all bloody. The place was free, 
the soldiers flying in every direction. Martin 
Paz might have conquered had he remained on the 
Plaza-Mayor. He fell into the arms of Don Vegal. 

‘“To the mountains, my son; flee to the moun- 
tains! now I command it.” 

‘Is my enemy indeed dead?” said Martin Paz, 
returning to the corpse of André Certa. 

A man was that moment searching it, and held a 
pocket-book which he had taken from it. Martin 
Paz sprang on this man and overthrew him; it was 
the Jew Samuel. 

The Indian picked up the pocket-book, opened it 
hastily, searched it, uttered a cry of joy, and spring- 
ing toward the marquis, put in his hand a paper 
on which were written these words: 

‘“* Received of the Sefior André Certa the sum of 
100,000 piasters ; 1 pledge myself to restore this sum 
doubled, if Sarah, whom I saved from the ship- 
wreck of the San José, and whom he is about to 
espouse, is not the daughter and only heir of the 
Marquis Don Vegal. SAMUEL.” 

‘My daughter! my daughter!’’ exclaimed the 
Spaniard, and he fell into the arms of Martin Paz, 
who carried him to the chamber of Sarah. 

Alas! the young girl was no longer there; Father 
Joachim, bathed in his own blood, could articulate 
only these words: 

* The Sambo !—carried off !—toward the river of 
Madeira !—”’ 

And he fainted. 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE CATARACTS OF THE MADEIRA. 

“On! on!?? Martin Paz had exclaimed. And without 
saying a word, Don Vegal followed the Indian. His 
daughter !—he must find again his daughter! Mules 
were brought, prepared for a long journey among 
the Cordilleras ; the two men mounted them, wrap- 
ped in their punchos ; large gaiters were attached by 
thongs above their knees; immense stirrups, armed 
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with long spurs, surrounded their feet, and broad- 
brimined Guayaquil hats sheltered their heads. 
Arms filled the holsters of each saddle; a carbine, 
formidable in the hands of Don Vegal, was sus- 
pended at his side. Martin Paz had encireled him- 
self with his lasso, one extremity of which was fixed 
to the harness of his mule. 

The Spaniard and the Indian spurred their horses 
to their utmost speed. At the moment of leaving 
the walls of the city they were joined by an Indian 
equipped like themselves. It was Liberta—Don 
Vegal recognized him; the faithful servant wished 
to share in their pursuit. 

Martin Paz knew all the plains, all the mountains, 
which they were to traverse ; he knew among what 
savage tribes, into what desert country the Sambo 
had conveyed his betrothed. His betrothed! he no 
longer dared give this name to the daughter of Don 
Vegal. 

‘¢ My son,” said the latter, ‘“‘ have you any hope in 
your heart ?” 

** As much as hatred and tenderness.”’ 

‘The daughter of the Jew, in becoming my blood, 
has not ceased to be thine.” 

‘¢ Let us press on !’’ hastily replied Martin Paz. 

On their way the travelers saw a great number of 
Indians flying to regain their ranchos amid the moun- 
tains. The defection of Martin Paz had been fol- 
lowed by defeat. If the émeuwte had triumphed in 


some places, it had received its death-blow at 


Lima. 

The three cavaliers traveled rapidly, having but 
one idea, one object. They soon buried themselves 
among the almost impracticable passes of the Cor- 
dilleras. Difficult pathways circulated through these 
reddish masses, planted here and there with cocoa- 
nut and pine trees; the cedars, cotton-trees, and 
aloes were left behind them, with the plains covered 
with maize and lucerne ; some thorny cactuses some- 
times pricked their mules, and made them hesitate 
on the verge of precipices. 

It was a difficult task to traverse the Cordilleras 
during these summer months ; the melting of snows 
beneath the sun of June often made unforeseen cata- 
racts spout from beneath the steps of the traveler; 
often frightful masses, detaching themselves from 
the summits of the peaks, were engulfed near them 
in fathomless abysses! 

But they continued their march, fearing neither 
the hurricane nor the cold of these high solitudes; 
they traveled day and night, finding neither cities 
nor dwellings where they might for a moment re- 
pose; happy if in some deserted hut they found a 
mat of tortora upon which to extend their wearied 
lirys. some pieces of meat dried in the sun, some 
calabashes full of muddy water. 

They reached at last the summit of the Andes, 
14,000 feet above the level of the sea. There, no 
More trees, no more vegetation; sometimes an oso 
or wewman, a sort of enormous black bear, came to 
meet them. Often, during the afternoon, they were 
enveloped in those formidable storms of the Cor- 





dilleras, which raise whirlwinds of snow from the 
loftiest summits. Don Vegal sometimes paused, un- 
accustomed to these frightful perils. Martin Paz 
then supported him in his arms, and sheltered him 
against the drifting snow. And yet lightnings flashed 
from the clouds, and thunders broke over these bar- 
ren peaks, and filled the mountain recesses with their 
terrific roar. 

At this point, the most elevated of the Andes, the 
travelers were seized with a malady called by the 
Indians sorroche, which deprives the most intrepid 
man of his courage and his strength. A superhuman 
will is then necessary to keep one from falling mo- 
tionless on the stones of the road, and being devoured 
by those immense condors which display above 
their vast wings! These three men spoke little; 
each wrapped himself in the silence which these 
vast deserts inspired. 

On the eastern slope of the Cordilleras, they hoped 
to find traces of their enemies; they therefore tra- 
veled on, and were at last descending the chain of 
mountains; but the Andes are composed of a great 
number of salient peaks, so that inaccessible preci- 
pices were constantly rising before them. 

Nevertheless they soon found the trees of infe- 
rior levels; the llamas, the vigonias, which feed on 
the thin grass, announced the neighborhood of men. 
Sometimes they met gauchos conducting their arias 
of mules; and more than one capataz (leader of a 
convoy) exchanged fresh animals for their exhausted 
ones. 

In this manner they reached the immense virgin 
forests which cover the plains situated between 
Peru and Brazil; they began thenceforth to recover 
traces of the captors; and it was in the midst of 
these inextricable woods that Martin Paz recovered 
all his Indian sagacity. 

Courage returned to the Spaniard, strength re- 
turned to Liberta, when a half-extinct fire and prints 
of footsteps proved the proximity of their enemies. 
Martin Paz noted all and studied all, the breaking of 
the little branches, the nature of the vestiges. 

Don Vegal feared lest his unfortunate daughter 
should have been dragged on foot through the stones 
and thorns; but the Indian showed him some pebbles 
strongly imbedded in the earth, which indicated the 
pressure of an animal’s foot; above, branches had 
been pushed aside in the same direction, which 
could have been reached only by a person on horse- 
back. The poor father comforted himself and re- 
covered life and hope, and then Martin Paz was so 
confident, so skillful, so strong, that there were for 
him neither impassable obstacles nor insurmountable 
perils. 

Nevertheless immense forests contracted the ho- 
rizon around them, and trees multiplied incessantly 
before their fatigued eyes. 

One evening, while the darkness was gathering 
beneath the opaque foliage, Martin Paz, Liberta and 
Don Vegal were compelled by fatigue to stop. They 
had reached the banks of a river; it was the river 
Madeira, which the Indian recognized perfectly; 
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immense mangrove trees bent above the sleeping 
wave and were united to the trees on the. opposite 
shore by capricious /éanes (vines), on which were 
balancing the ¢¢tipaying and the concoulies. 

Had the captors ascended the banks? had. they 
descended the course of the river? had they crossed 
it in adirect line? Such were the questions-with 
which Martin Paz puzzled himself. He stepped a 
little aside from his companions, following with in- 
finite difficulty some fugitive tracks; these brought 
him to a clearing a little less gloomy. Some foot- 
steps indicated that a company of men had, perhaps, 
crossed the river at this spot, which was the opinion 
of the Indian, although he found around him no proof 
of the construction of a canoe; he knew that the 
Sambo might have cut down some tree in the middle 
of the forest, and having spoiled it of its bark, made 
of ita boat, which could have been carried on the 
arms of men to the shores of the Madeira. Never- 
theless, he was still hesitating, when he saw a sort 
of black mass move near a thicket; he quickly pre- 
pared his lasso and made ready for an attack; he 
advanced a few paces, and perceived an animal lying 
on the ground, a prey to the final convulsions—it was 
amule. The poor, expiring beast had been struck 
at a distance from the spot whither it had been drag- 
ged, leaving long traces of blood on its passage. 
Martin Paz no longer doubted that the Indians, una- 
ble to induce it to cross the river, had killed it with 
the stroke of a poignard, as a deep wound indicated. 
From this moment he felt certain of the direction of 
his enemies; and returned to his companions, who 
were already uneasy at his long absence. 

“To-morrow, perhaps, we shall see the young 
girl!’ said he to them. 

““My daughter! Oh! my son! let us set out this 
instant,’? said the Spaniard; ‘I am no longer fa- 
tigued, and strength returus with hope—let us go!” 

‘‘ But we must cross this river, and we cannot lose 
time in constructing a canoe.” 

“We will swim across.” 

“Courage, then, my father! Liberta and myself 
will sustain you.” . oe 

All three laid aside their garments, which Martin 
Paz carried in a bundle upon his head; and all three 
glided silently into the water, for fear of awakening 
some of these dangerous caimans so numerous in 
the rivers of Brazil and Peru 

They arrived safely at the opposite shore: the 
first care of Martin Paz was to recover traces of the 
Indians; but in vain did he scrutinize the smallest 
leaves, the smallest pebbles—he could discover no- 
thing; as the rapid current had carried them down 
in crossing, he ascended the bank of the river to the 
Spot opposite that where he had found the mule, but 
nothing indicated the direction taken by the captors. 
It must have been that these, that their tracks might 
be entirely lost, had descended the river for several 
miles, in order to land far from the spot of their em- 
barkation. 

Martin Paz, that his companions might not be dis- 
couraged, did not communicate to them his fears; 





he said not even a word to Don Vegal respecting the 
mule, for fear of saddening him still more with the 
thought that his daughter must now be dragged 
through these difficult passes. 

When he returned to the Spaniard, he found him 
asleep—fatigue had prevailed over grief and resolu- 
tion; Martin Paz was careful not to awaken him; 
a little sleep might do him much good; but, while 
he himself watched, resting the head of Don Vegal 
on his knees and piercing with his quick glances the 
surrounding shadows, he sent Liberta to seek below 
on the river some trace which might guide them at 
the first rays of the sun. 

The Indian departed in the direction indicated, 
gliding like a serpent between the high brush with 
which the shores were bristling, and the sound of his 
footsteps was soon lost in the distance. 

Thenceforth Martin Paz remained alone amid 
these gloomy solitudes: the Spaniard was sleeping 
peacefully; the names of his daughter and the In- 
dian sometimes mingled in his dreams, and alone 
disturbed the silence of these obscure forests. 

The young Indian was not mistaken; the Sambo 
had descended the Madeira three miles, then had 
landed with the young girl and his numerous com- 
panions, among whom might be numbered Manan- 
gani, still covered with hideous wounds. 

The company of Sambo had increased during the 
journey. The Indians of the plains and the moun- 
tains had awaited with impatience the triumph of 
the revolt; on learning the failure of their brethren, 
they fell a prey to a gloomy despair; hearing that 
they had been betrayed by Martin Paz, they uttered 
yells of rage; when they saw that they had a victim 
to be sacrificed to their anger, they burst forth in 
cries of joy and followed the company of the old 
Indian. 

They marched thus to the approaching sacrifice, 
devouring the young girl with sanguinary glances— 
it was the betrothed, the beloved of Martin Paz 
whom they were about to put to death; abuse was 
heaped upon her, and more than once the Sambo, 
who wished his revenge to be public, with difficulty 
wrested Sarah from their fury. 

The young girl, pale, languishing, was without 
thought and almost without life amid this frightful 
horde; she had no longer the sentiment of motion, 
of will, of existence—she advanced, because bloody 
hands urged her onward; they might have aban- 
doned her in the midst of these great solitudes—she 
could not have taken a step to have escaped death. 
Sometimes the remembrance of her father and of the 
the young Indian passed before her eyes, but like a 
gleam of lightning bewildering her; then she fell 
again an inert mass on the neck of the poor mule, 
whose wounded feet could no longer sustain her. 
When beyond the river she was compelled to follow 
her captors on foot, two Indians taking her by the 
arm dragged her rapidly along, and a trace of blood 
marked on the sand and dead leaves her painful pas- 
sage. ‘ 

But the Sambo was no longer afraid of pursuit; 
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he cared little that this blood betrayed the direction 
he had taken—he was approaching the termination 
of his journey, and soon the cataracts which abound 
in the currents of the great river sent up their deaf- 
ening clamor. 

The numerous company of Indians arrived at a 
sort of village, composed of a hundred huts, made of 
reeds interlaced and clay; at their approach, a mul- 
titude of women and children darted toward them 
with loud cries of joy—more than one found there 
his anxious family—more than one wife missed the 
father of her children! 

These women soon learned the defeat of their 
party; their sadness was transformed into rage on 
learning the defection of Martin Paz, and on seeing 
his betrothed devoted to death. 

Sarah remained immovable before these enemies 
and looked at them with a dim eye; all these hide- 
ous faces were making grimaces around her, and the 
most terrific threats were uttered in her ears—the 


poor child might have thought herself delivered over | 


to the torturers of the infernal regions. 

‘Where is my husband?” said one; “it is thou 
who hast caused him to be killed !” 

‘‘ And my brother, who will never again return to 


the cabin—what hast thou done with him? Death! | 


death! Let each of us have a piece of her flesh! 
let each of us have a pain to make her suffer! 
Death! death!” 

And these women, with dishevelled bair, bran- 
dishing kinves, waving flaming brands, bearing enor- 
mous stones, approached the young girl, surrounded 
her, pressed her, crushed her. 

“ Back!’ eried the Sambo, “back! and let all 
await the decision of their chiefs! This girl must 
disarm the anger of the Great Spirit, which has 
rested upon our arms; and she shall not serve for 
private revenge alone !”’ 

The women obeyed the words of the old Indian, 
casting frightful glances on the young girl; the lat- 
ter, covered with blood, remained extended on the 
pebbly shore. 

Above this village, plunges, from a height of more 
than a hundred feet, a foaming cataract, which 


breaks against sharp rocks; the Madeira, contracted | 


into a deep bed, precipitates this dense mass of wa- 
ter with frightful rapidity; a cloud of mist is eter- 
nally suspended above this torrent, whose fall sends 
its formidable and thundering roar afar. . 

It was in the midst of this foaming tempest that 
the unfortunate young girl was destined to die; at 
the first rays of the sun, exposed in a bark canoe 
above the cataract, she was to be precipitated with 


the mass of waters on the rude rocks against which | 


the Madeira broke. 

So the council of chiefs had decided; and they 
had delayed until the morrow the punishment of 
their victim, to give her a night of anguish, of tor- 
ment, and of terror. 

When the sentence was made known, cries of joy 


welcomed it, and a furious delirium seized the In- 
. 
cians. 


It was a night of orgies—a night of blood and of 
horror; brandy increased the excitement of these 
wild natives; dances, accompanied with perpetual 
yells, surrounded the young girl, and wound their 
fantastic chains about the stake to which she was 
fastened. Sometimes the circle narrowed, and en- 
laced her in its furious whirls: the Indians ran 
through the uncultivated fields, brandishing blazing 
pine-branches, and surrounding the victim with 
light. ; 

And it was thus until sunrise, and worse yet when 
its first rays illuminated the scene. The young girl 
was detached from the stake, and a hundred arms 
were stretched out to drag her to execution, when 
the name of Martin Paz involuntarily escaped her 
lips, and cries of hatred and of vengeance re- 
sponded. 
| It was necessary to climb by steep paths the im- 
| 
| 





_mense pile of rocks which led to the upper level of 
| the river, and the victim arrived there all bloody; a 
canoe of bark awaited her a hundred paces above 
| the fall; she was deposited in it, and fastened by 
bonds which entered her flesh. 
‘- Vengeance and death!’’ exclaimed the whole 
tribe, with one voice. 
The canoe was hurried on with increasing rapidity 
and began to whirl. 
| Suddenly a man appeared on the opposite shore— 
| It is Martin Paz! Beside him, are Don Vegal and 
Liberta. 
‘“‘My daughter! my daughter!’’ exclaims the fa- 
_ ther, kneeling on the shore. 
| “My father!” replied Sarah, raising herself up 
with superhuman strength. 
The scene was indescribable. The canoe was 
rapidly hastening to the cataract, in whose foam it 
_ was already enveloped. 
| Martin Paz, standing on a rock, balanced his lasso 
| which whistled around his head. At the instant the 
_ boat was about to be precipitated, the long leathern 
_ thong unfolded from above the head of the Indian, 
| and surrounded the canoe with its noose. 
| “My daughter! my daughter!’ exclaimed Don 
Vegal. 
“My betrothed! my beloved!” cried Martin 
| Paz. m 
“ Death !’’ yelled the savage multitude. 
_ Meanwhile Martin Paz redoubles his efforts; the 
| canoe remains suspended over the abyss; the cur- 
' rent cannot prevail over the strength of the young 
| Indian; the canoe is drawn to him; the enemies 
are far on the opposite shore; the young girl is 
| saved, 
Suddenly an arrow whistles through the air, and 
‘pierces the heart of Martin Paz. He falls forward in 
the bark of the victim; and, re-descending the cur- 
rent of the river in her arms, is engulfed with Sarah 
| in the vortex of the cataract. 
| A yell of triumph is heard above the sound of the 
| torrent. 
| Liberta bore off the Spaniard amid a cloud of ar- 
rows, and disappeared with him. 
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Don Vegal regained Lima, where he died with| ters he had received, and continued his usuries at 
grief and exhaustion, the expense of the Limanian nobles. 

The Sambo, who remained among his sanguinary Martin Paz and Sarah were, in their brief and 
tribes, was never heard of more. final re-union, betrothed for eternity. 

The Jew Samuel kept the hundred thousand pias- 
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BY R. H. STODDARD. 





UNKNOWN to her the maid supplied 

Her wants, and, gliding noiseless round, 

Passed out, admitting Leon’s hound 
That came and slumbered at her side; 
Then Cloton followed, like an ape, 

To woo her in his silly way, 
Barring the door against escape; 

But the hound woke, and stood at bay 
Defiant at the lady’s feet, 
And made the ruffian retreat : 
Then for a little moment’s space 
A smile did flit across her face, 

The Lady Imogen. 


Without, the morning dried the dews 
From shaven lawns, and pastures green, 
Whereat the court dames and the queen 

Did pace the shaded avenues ; 

Then Cymbeline amid his train 
Rode down the winding palace-walks, 

Behind the hounds that snuffed the plain, 
And in the track of wheeling hawks. 

And soon in greenwood shaws anear 

They blew their horns, and chased the deer. 

But she nor saw, nor heard it there, 

But sat @ statue of despair, 

The mournful Imogen. 


She shook her ringlets round her head 


And clasped her hands, and thought, and thought, | 


As every faithful lady ought, 
Whose lord is far away, or dead ;— 
Treasured in books his faded flowers, 

That never seemed so sweet before ; 
Upon his picture gazed for hours, 

And read his letters o’er and o’er, 
With constant kisses, till at last 
The bitter tears were flowing fast ! 
With aches of heart, and aches of brain, 
Bewildered in the realms of pain, 

The wretched Imogen! 


She tried to rouse herself again ; 
Began a ’broidery quaint and rich, 
But pricked her fingers every stitch, 

And left in every bud a stain ;— 

Drew forth her distaff, strove to spin, 
But tangled up the golden thread ;— 

Her lute, but found no joy therein, 

For all her early skill had fled ;— 


A book, but all the letters blurred, 

She could not understand a word ! 

Bewildered still, and still in tears, 

The dupe of hopes, the prey of fears, 
The weeping Imogen! 


Her curtains opened on the breeze, 

And showed the slowly-setting sun, 

Through vines, that up the sash did run, 
And hovering butterflies, and bees: 

A silver fountain gushed below; 

The swans superbly swam the spray ; 
And pages hurried to and fro, 

And trim gallants with ladies gay ; 
While many a hooded monk and friar, 
Went barefoot by in coarse attire. 

But like a picture, or a dream, 
The outward world did only seem, 
To thoughtful Imogen! 


When curfews rang, and day was dim, 
She glided to her cheerful desk, 
Unclasped the missal arabesque, 

And sang the solemn vesper hymn ;— 

Before the crucifix knelt down, 

And told her beads, and strove to pray; 

But Heaven was deaf, and seemed to frown, 
And push her idle- words away ; 

And when she touched the holy urn, 

The icy water seemed to burn! 

No faith had she in things above, 

She only wanted human love ! 

The pining Imogen! 


The pale moon walked the waste o’erhead, 
And filled the room with sickly light, 
And she arose in piteous plight, 

Disrobed herself and crept to bed; 

The wind without was loud and deep; 
The rattling casements made her start ; 

At last she slept; but in her sleep 
She pressed her fingers o’er her heart, 

And moaned, and once she gave a scream, 

Within the clutches of a dream ! 

Even in her sleep she could not sleep, 

For ugly visions made her weep, 

The troubled Imogen— 
THE WIFE OF LEONATUS, 
THE WIDOWED IMoGEN ! 
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BY WILLIAM DOWE, 





THE BANKER AND THE COBBLER. 


(FROM LAFONTAINE.) 


THERE was a cobbler once, who sang all day; 
’T was wonderful to see the man, and then 
To hear him quavering away, 
Happier than any of the Seven Wise Men! 
His neighbor, on the contrary, who rolled 
In heaps of gold, 
Sung little and slept less; he had a bank; 
And if, at times, near dawn, he ever sank 
Into a doze, the cobbler, like a lark at 
His singing, would not let him sleep a wink ! 
The banker grieved that Heaven did not decvee 
Sleep to be bought and sold, at market, 
Like meat and drink. 


He had the singer brought to him; says he: 

‘¢ Pray, Master Crispin, what ’s your yearly income ?”’ 
‘¢ Income !’’ the jolly cobbler cries, quite gay, 
‘I do not make my reckoning in that way, 

With one day heaped on the other; but I think ’em 
Allright enough, if so it comes about, 
I make both ends meet, when the twelvemonth ’s out ; 
The day just brings its daily bread always.’’ 
‘¢ Well, what do you make a day ?”’ the rich man says. 
‘¢ Why, more or less; the worst—(and but for this, 
Our gains would not be very much amiss)— 

The worst is, we’ve so many holydays; 


| 





These saints’ days almost ruin us outright, 
Each festival impoverishes its brother ; 

And then our curate does take such delight 
In finding for us some new saint or other.”? 


The banker laughed at his free, simple way. 

‘¢ Crispin! I ll make a king of you to-day ; 

Look at these hundred crowns ; I give you these : 
Go, use them as you please !”? 








The cobbler thought he handled all the ore 
That had been dug, a hundred years or more, 
For the whole world—he thought he had it all! 
Then he went home to his own stall 
And there he buried in a hole 
His cash—and with it all his mirth of soul. 
No more gay songs; he lost his voice in getting 
What causes all our pains; sleep left his bed, 
And the cares came instead, 
Endless alarms, suspicions all-besetting. 
By day his eyes glanced both ways, and by night 
If any cat but mewed upon her rounds, 
That cat wasat the cash! At last the wight 
Ran to the man whom he had ceased to wake ; 
‘* Give me,’’ he cries, ‘‘ my songs and sleep, and take— 
Take back these hundred crowns !”? 





OPENING STANZAS OF TASSO’S “GERUSALEMME LIBERATA.” 


Canto l’armi pietose e’! Capitano, etc. 


I s1ne@ the Faithful Host and Him who freed 
The Holy Sepulchre ; by counsel wise 
Much he performed and much by warlike deed, 
And much he suffered in this high emprise ! 
In vain against the chief did Hell arise, 
Vainly the Asian and the Lybian swarms 
Rushed mingled numerous; for in holy guise, 
Beneath blest ensigns, bold in all alarms, 

Noble Godfreydo led his wandering peers in arms! 


Muse, thou whose brows by Heliconian river 
No fading leaves of earthly laurel twine ; 

But who, in Heaven, ’mid blessed souls forever, 
Dost bear a crown, and stars around it shine,* 


* The Virgin Mary. 








Fill all my bosom with a flame divine; 
Make clear my verse ; nor deem thy votary wrong 
If here the aid of ornament combine 
| With simple truth, and decorate the song 
With a device and art which not to thee belong! 


For, well thou knowst, the world still fondly turns 

To old Parnassus’ consecrated spot ; 

And truths that graceful poetry adorns 

Subdue, in pleasing, and a spell is wrought 

For the most careless or dissenting thought ; 

Thus for the sickly child, with friendly wile, 

We fill the cup, whose edge, with sweetness fraught, 

Lures to the bitter draught ; the imp, the while, 
Drinks health and better life from such judicious guile 














LAMARTINE’S LINES 


AT THE GRAND CHARTREUSE OF ST. BERNARD. 


ALL mountain tops are consecrate to God, Do ye not see the legions of the Lord 
They are his footstools then, when, dread and lone, Bend o’er your roofs, descending from the sky ? 
With thunderings girt, his glory moves abroad : Do ye not hear the angelical accord 
He flies, alights, and sits, as on a throne! Nightly re-echoed from these summits nigh ? 
Sinai, Olympus, these preserve his trace ; | §tillas the soul aspires, looks, listens, prays, 
Horeb with shudderings bent as he went by ; Still doth a brazen wall before us rise ? 
Thor heard his voice and Gilboa saw his face, And are the aspirations and the gaze 
Golgotha darkly wept to see him die! But ever turned in vain unto the skies ? 
By Hebron known, by Kedron worshiped, Thou | ‘The stars of night have sapphire cars to move 
Hast poured thy glory on these summits here: At Thy command, where’er their orbits be ; 
Lo! on the mountain peaks we seek thee now; | ‘The eagle hath his wing to mount above; 
Lord, hear our spirits! bring thy presence near ! We have but sighs wherewith to soar to thee. 


Peaceable dwellers of these sainted cells ! Lord! let thy saints prevail, who watch and pray! 


As at the mountain’s foot where Israel prayed— Heaven’s meetest incense is the just man’s prayer ; 
In the calm nights, from yon high pinnacles, | We sinners must pass on; we only lay 
Hear ye no voice of Heaven amidst the shade ? A tear upon thy altars, as we fare. 
soo 








THE HEROISM OF LABOR. 





BY FREDERICK W. GRAYSON. 





*T 1s not him who, bribed by glory, And the gallant heart that ever 
Battling in a nation’s eyes, Vict’ry gains in such a strife, 
Tempted with a name in story— Rising by its stern endeavor, 


Doeth deeds of true emprise ; Higher in the scale of life; 


But ’tis him, the high, heroic Striving on and cheering others, 
Soul, that in an humbler strife— Reaching nearer to the goal ; 

Teaching its despairing brothers— 
True success is in the soul; 


(Labors fameless, low-born stoic—) 
Struggles for the means of life; 


Struggles bravely—ne’er despairing, In that soul of fixed defiance, 
Conquering stern, opposing fate ; ’Gainst the worst that fate can do, 
Ever nobly, boldly bearing In that soul of self-reliance, 
Up against a lowly state. With each effort we renew ; 
’Mid the carnage and the rattle— Truly wins the hero’s laurel, 


Triumphing for human kind, 
And his life’s impressive moral, 
Lives to sway the common mind. 


’Mid the stirring shout and cry— 
On the gory field of battle, 
Courage it may need to die. 


But, beneath a weight of trouble, Valor this no kings are knighting— 
None to cheer us or relieve; Yet, with toil his arm imbrowns, 
Doomed with wo and want to struggle— He for man a cause is fighting 
*T is a braver thing to live. Worth a pyramid of crowns 
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SONNET.—AIR. 





BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 





ALL wondrous Air! thou compassest the earth, Thy stream in purity is greatest good, 

And, like an ocean in continual tide, When vitiated proves the greatest ill— 

Ebb’st thou and flowest. Thy energy denied Simoom and Siroc are thy poisonous breath, 
Unto man’s heart—throbs it no more. This birth | Which speed o’er desert on their wings of death, 
Would be but death ; nor could the purple blocd Their all-wise mission likewise to fulfill— 

Wanting thy aid, course on in wonted play, Birds skim thee, Air! Sky’s blueness is from thee, 


Nor back along the veins hold on its way— ‘Trees, but a mass of air, show thy solidity. 
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EDWIN PERCY WHIPPLE. 


‘¢ The critics are more rare than true poets. A great critic is a sultan among satraps; but pretenders are thick 
us ants striving to scale a palm after its aerial sweetness.’’—HERMAN MELVILLE. 


Mr. Epwin P. Wuirrte, besides having contri- 
buted assiduously, since about the year 1843, to our 
periodical literature, has for the last five or six 
years appeared prominently before the public as a 
critic, essayist, and lecturer, and has advanced with 
extraordinary rapidity to a place in the very first 
rank of contemporary authors. He has attained to 
an estimation with the finer minds, and to a popu- 
larity with those of common culture, which is quite 
surprising When we consider how short a time has 
elapsed since his name was unknown. But it is not 
surprising, or ought not to be so, When we consider 
the peculiar combination of rare and various powers 
which distinguishes his nature,—the healthy vigor, 
the glad, lovable humor and vivid wit, the purity of 
moral purpose and the lofty but logical spirituality 
which in him work together harmoniously in a 
broad, bright tolerance and comprehensiveness. For 
so young a man, Mr. Whipple has achieved a very 
great reputation ; and it is twenty-four carats fine— 


he is more enjoyed than understood by many of his 
readers and hearers. We have seen no notice of him 
which evinced, much less expressed, a conception 
of his more weighty characteristics, One cannot 
oxpect much better of the newspapers,—but our 
dissatisfaction is apt to wrinkle into a sneer in see- 
ing them continually name him as an “ accomplished 
critic,’ ‘pleasant essayist,’? as “chiefly distin- 
guished by wit,’’ and all that—and that’s all. We 
are “tired of hearing him called just” that. The 
reviews and magazines have done but little better ; 
no word have we yet seen which pointed to the real 
gist of the man and the dominant spirit of his writ- 


' ' \@ ft 
ings ; apparently, there is but a slim appreciation of | 


his integral character, the vast but facile and benign 
power of his nature, the profundity and singular cer- 
tainty of his intellect. 

We wish that we could supply this want, by giv- 
ing a full analysis of a mind which we regard as one 
of the most remarkable of the age,—an etherial, co- 
lossal, and commanding intellect, having and to have 
a deep influence upon men and literature. We pur- 
pose only to offer some generalities, and to weld to- 
gether a few convictions, comments, and opinions, 
which may possibly be of use as hints toward a com- 
prehension of the sturdy, circumspective, foresight- 
ful, spirit-piercing sagacity which in Mr. Whipple’s 
works lies beneath the conspicuous grace and putish 
of the surface. 

As an interpretative critic of English and Ameri- 
can literature, lucid and reliable, racy and candid 
and decisive, he is the most obviously excellent and 
most widely known. In this capacity he must at 
once appear inestimable to all students. The science 





of criticism, in any just sense of the term, consisting 
in the investigation of the laws and constituent ele- 
ments of the object in hand, and not in a judgment 
of it by empirical rules or personal prepossessions, 
objectivity, or the power of sympathy with other and 
contrary natures, must be the grand requisite in the 
mind of a critic; a man of an intensely subjective 
mind may be a great poet, but cannot “ justly bear ¢ 
critic’s noble name.’’ This qualification Mr. W hip- 
ple has in an unexampled degree. His artistic sym- 
pathy with all phases and grades of mental activity, 
his sure vision and his convincing, luminous delinea- 
tion, do, of a surety, approach perfection. He sees 
and seizes the distinguishing traits of an author with 


matchless accuracy and completeness. He always 


goes immediately to the marrow of the matter. 
Other criticism seems mostly talk and chat,—idle, 
loose, and inconclusive, to this man’s. The trans- 
parent definiteness and searching thoroughness of his 


analysis are quite unequaled as a whole, we think, iu 
it has no alloy of notoriety. Nevertheless, we think | 


| 


| 


the works of the greatest masters of the art. Mr. 
Whipple, indeed, has in large measure the best pow- 
ers combined, of Coleridge, Carlyle, and Macaulay : 
and shows more than the elegance, without the su- 
per ficiality, of the tribe of triflers and empirics from 


Francis Jeffrey down to Francis Bowen. He es- 


chews the silly practice of ‘talking down upon au- 
thors,”’ though his position is above the most; and 
he is all free from the supple superciliousness and 
the common cant, strut, swagger, twaddle, and con- 
ceit of reviewing. He says nothing for effect, but 
always produces it; never deals in loose assertion 


_or smooth commonplace, or indulges in maudlin 
_raptures. None of his faculties ever sally out for- 


aging or frolicking on their own account, but are all 
marshaled in orderly array, and move together iu 
unity. He mounts no hobbies, but, both fervid and 


| Sportive, rides and guides the horses of thought with 


an easy and even poise as well as bold power. The 
keen, explicit precision of his analysis,—being the 


| exercise of a mind entireiy its own master, patient 
cautious, conscientious, charitable, and speaking 


only when it is intellectually assured,—is never 
lured from its quarry by the baits of imagination and 


_ fancy, or impeded by the fetters of passion or prejtl- 
|dice. He is utterly devoid of personal bias; stat 


| 


pro ratione voluntas never with him. To the ana- 
lytical faculty of no one belongs the epithet ez- 
haustive in so literal'a sense. Nothing seems irre- 
solvable to that analysis; it is acquainted in all the 
intricate, devious recesses of the mind, and with 
fine-fingered tact, can take hold of all that is at all 


tangible. And it is not a mere picking to pieces of 


things, but is at least as creative as it 1s detective; !! 
is instinet with the brooding and prescient spirit ol 
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the poet, divining laws not less than scanning com- 
ponent parts. His elucidations of the “subtile in- 
ward workings and cross movements of elusive 
emotions” are exquisitely exact and effectual. He 
pierces to the dimmest regions of the mind, eatch- 
ing and depicting in distinct form and color the mi- 
nutest lights that flit and twinkle in the twilight. 
‘“‘ Light as the lightning glimpse,’”’ and swift as its 
bolt’s stroke, is the action of his mind. Between 
the motion of Mr. Whipple’s thoughts and those of 
most men, there is about the same difference as be- 
tween the movements of a catamount and a cater- 
pillar. 

Much of the criticism which professes to enlighten 
us is something as clear as Noah Webster’s descrip- 
tion of the halibut :—* This fish,’”? he says, “has a 
compressed body, one side resembling the back, the 
other the belly, and both eyes on the same side of 
the head. .... . This fish, like other flat fish, 
swims on its side.’’ Now, this is *‘ about and about 
and all the way round”’ the fish to little purpose, and 
is not an inapt type of the method of many critics. 
But every man, book, or institution of which Mr. 
Whipple treats, is seen in the whitest of lights, and, 
both in essential principles and the particularities of 
detail, stands in living portraiture before the mental 
eye. The ‘‘ wondrous boundless jostle of things,” 
shines as With a new-risen sun, and seems quickened 
into unwonted life and meaning. He methodizes 
confusion, and combs out perplexities into bright or- 
derliness. The dullness and darkness change into 
bells and illumination; there are both cannonades 
and serenades to rouse and to enliven. We are at 
once fascinated and invigorated. Wide as is the 
scope of his mind, he is equally master of his sub- 
ject, laying it open with the same inimitable elear- 
ness and point,—whether it be poet, divine, histo- 
rian, philosopher, statesman, novelist, or wit, that he 
has in handj—whether the gladiatorial, muscular 
Macaulay, the droll, blunt, glib Sydney Smith, the 
massive Webster, the winning and devout Words- 
worth, the jovial, generous, reckless Fielding, or 
whoso else may be the theme of his discourse. Men 
Whose true nature is hard to get at, by reason of 
their tricks and mystification, or their inherent in- 
congruities, he gives the most consistent account of 
Without blinking any facts or principles. We may 
particularize his close and clear judgments of Sheri- 
dan and Coleridge, and expecially kis portrayal of the 
Laocoon-like intertwinement and conflict in Byron 
of the good and the bad, the Man and the Serpent. 
The stainless purity of Mr. Whipple’s mind makes 
every thing amenable to moral laws, and he keeps 
to their shining lines in the most sinuous and ab- 
Struse investigations, without any strait-laced scru- 
pulosity or intolerance. In discussing the merits of 
any Work, he ever throws new light upon the sub- 
jects treated of in it, as well as upon the work itself. 
It is not too much to say, that every topic to which 
he has given extended consideration can be more 
clearly comprehended from his pages than by hav- 
ing recourse to the original sources of information,— 











excepting, indeed, by one possessing his own sure- 
ness of insight. Among those authors—and they 
are many—who have been his study, he is the in- 
errable interpreter. 

‘‘ The very opener, and intelligencer, 

Between the grace, the sanctities of books, 

And our dull workings.”? 

Mr. Whipple, afier the revolution effected by 
Coleridge, Schlegel, Carlyle, Macaulay, and others, 
has raised and crowned the despised head of criti- 
cism; and in his hands it may be said to be at once 
one of the exact sciences and one of the fine arts. 

Our affirmations may, perhaps, seem extravagant 
to some ; but we think that no one who has applied 
to his writings in a proper spirit, and made any ap- 
proach to a comprehension of his mind, will be in- 
clined to differ materially. Some fancy that Mr. 
Whipple is apt to make distinctions where there is 
no difference, and is given to extravagance of state- 
ment; but nothing is more untrue. His perceptions 
are so fine, and his conceptions so vivid, that where 
his views clash with settled opinion we shall find 
that they result from a deeper sight of the truth, and 
not a departure from it. One little instance which 
occurs to us is his saying that Byron was not spe- 
cially gifted with ¢xtellectual power. Now this ex- 
cites ireful sneers in some of the poet’s sapient 
adorers, but it is very true. 

Mr. Whipple’s representations of the proper prin- 
ciples and office of criticism,—as a philosophical 
science, not a set code of prescribed canons,—are 
full and perspicuous expansions of ideas which in 
the best of other critics have but a stammering and 
imperfect expression; and throughout his works is 
evidenced a more artistic and effective adherence to 
these principles than can be found in any other 
writer. He insists upon them constantly. Perhaps 
the fullest expression of this rational method is con- 
tained in the article on ‘‘ Coleridge as a Philosophi- 
cal Critic.”’ As it is the key to his whole procedure, 
we will cite the following lucid exposition from 
that article :— 

‘“‘The first thing to be settled, in reviewing a 
composition, is its vitality. Has it life? Did it 
grow to its present shape, or was it merely put to- 
gether? It is useless to criticise a corpse. Now, 
if a poem have life, the principle of growth and as- 
similation, then criticism should first develop, from 
within, the laws of its being. The question of its 
relative excellence comes afterward. We must 
first discover what it is, and not decide that by say- 
ing what itis not. We must pass into the mysteri- 
ous depths of the mind in which it was matured, see 
the fountain-springs of its thoughts and emotions, 
and discern its own laws of growth and production. 
The peculiar individuality of the man, the circum- 
stances of Ais being, not owr peculiar individuality 
and the circumstances of owr being, must be inves- 
tigated, and, in imagination, lived. We must learn 
from what point, and under what influences, he 
looked on nature and human life, in order rightly to 

interpret his production. A tree, growing by virtue 
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of inward properties, has, we all feel, an independ- 
ent existence, and is itself its own apology and de- 
fense. So with a true poem, instinct with vitality. 
To judge it simply on its agreement or disagreement 
with the form of other poems, is about as wise as to 
flout the willow because it is not the oak. Besides, 
what are called the “ rules’’ of poetry were once the 
organic laws of individual works. The first poet 
furnished the rules of the first critic. . . . .. . 

“ The mode we have indicated does not ignore rules 
and principles, except when rules and principles are 
without foundation in nature. It deduces its canons 
of criticism from premises lying deep in the nature 
of man. It pierces to that mysterious region of the 
soul in which poetry and religion, and all that trans- 
cends actual life, have their home. It disregards 
individual dictation and petulance, and empirical 
rules; but it does not disregard the nature of things. 
It applies tests, and severe ones, but its tests are the 
laws, in obedience to which the creative and modi- 
fying powers of the soul act. And these laws it 
philosophically investigates and systematizes.”’ 

The perspicacious and skillful application of this 
profound “ doctrine of vital powers”’ 1s the basis of 
Mr. Whipple’s superiority as a critic. 

The articles, also, on British Critics, Shakspeare’s 
Critics, and Talfourd, may be especially referred to 
as containing clear statements of the true philosophy 
of criticism. 

This vital insight into a thing, whether it be a 
poem, a man, or society, is, of course, as efficacious 
in exposing delinquencies and offenses as in expound- 
ing excellences. And Mr. Whipple is particularly 
active in detecting and chastising moral obliquities, 
and can be severe enough when need is; but his 
causticity is ever tempered with kindliness—has no 
sour austerity, but a genial sympathy with human 
frailty. His satire is not fired by passion, spleen, or 
caprice, but is impelled by a nervous intellectual 
scorn of evil, alive with the most rich, adroit, and 
dazzling poignancy of wit and humor. It gives no 
quarter to vapid and pithless pretension, overween- 
ing fatuity, genteel immorality, saint-seeming hypo- 
crisy, or silly slim flimsiness ; he especially whips all 
vulgar elegant idlers and foul fools, all wanton lite- 
rary aggressors—whether they carry a pike against 
a man, or only a pique—and all those prim and proud 
dignitaries of society, who, like a prime number, 
allow the lesser ones no access, and are open only to 
the claims of ‘“‘number one.’ “ Nice idle citizens, 
surfeiting courtiers, and stall-fed gentlemen lubbers ”’ 
keenly feel the slings and arrows of his anger. 
Neither by the fierce or the genial satire of 
Thackeray, nor the cutting and crushing ire of 
Carlyle, is such execution done upon Preten- 
sion as by the clear analytical dissection of our 
author. 

Among Mr. Whipple’s more obvious and appre- 
ciable merits, it is scarcely necessary to mention his 
style. It is an adequate exponent of the pure vehe- 
mence of his spirit. It has a serried lustre and 
exactitude; is most affluent, clear, terse, plastic, 





_— 


pictorial, philologieally perfect, and correct to a 
comma—in all minutize as neat asa nut. It readily 
adapts itself to all alternations of feeling, being, in 
his lighter moods, of a most brisk and gleaming 
buoyancy, fertile in all manner of verbal felicity, 
and, when he is moved by sentiments of aspiration, 
reverence, awe, or indignation, having a trenchant 
and impassioned impetus which might arouse the 
most lethargic. It is always straightforward, swift, 
and emphatic. He has at his call a more copious 
plenitude of words than those who are given to 
‘* sacking the dictionaries,”’ and has as great a mas- 
tery of the delicate and dextrous craft of expression 
as the, most consummate poetical artist. In the 
combined command of language and of expression, 
he excels any living writer of the English tongue; 
and convinces us, by his use of them, that there are 
unsounded depths of meaning in words, as in other 
things, that come forth to meet the exigencies and 
expansions of new ideas. The wealth of language 
never swells his style into any verbal bulkiness, 
however striking; there is nothing either lank or 
obese in the opulent splendor and lithe energy of his 
athletic sentences. He will express the profoundest 
thought, or the most refined subtilty of metaphysical 
distinction in as clear and direct language as a jockey 
will use in stating the points of his horse. His lan- 
guage is always the living body in vital correspond- 
ence and union with the soul of thought and feeling 
within it, and consequently has the glow and play— 
the ductile, varied, and vivacious movement which 
every where is the mark of spontaneity. True and 
great speech is essentially a living product of thought; 
no mere. radiant raiment of diction is it, but it is 
thought embodied in the fit and unalterable words. 
It is the cordial congeniality and atonement of 
thought and language. Among many definitions, 
Wordsworth’s well-known phrase “ incarnation of 
thought” is one of the best; but the acme of felicity 
on this point has been reached by Mr. Whipple him- 
self, who calls it the “ creature of thought.”’ Such 
a style, in general terms, is his own. And it is ex- 
ceedingly elegant; for elegance is the finish and last 
perfection of power. Great efficient strength is 
generally graceful. It is curious that the words 
which best express an idea are commonly those 
which consort together in the pronunciation most 
euphoniously and effectively. The sound and ap- 
pearance of the words, independently of their mean- 
ing, should remotely suggest the thought. 

Mr. Whipple’s works are full of those finest felici- 
ties of imagery and diction which seem to extract 
new meaning from words and fix them forever in 
the memory—full of thoughts swift-winged and ra- 
diant with the most superb plumage of language ; 
and the most keen-eyed verbal critic can hardly find 
a single sentence of his that can be bettered by any 
alteration or substitution. Without any extraordi- 
nary incentive, perhaps merely describing the pecu- 
liarities of an author, his style has often the vivid 
imaginative glow of the highest poetry, as in the 
following passage from his essay on “ English Poets 
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of the Nineteenth Century.” He is speaking of 
Walter Scott— 

‘Tn meditation—in evolving the spiritual signifi- 
cance of sensible objects—in that rapid-shaping 
imagination which robes in forms of dazzling 
beauty the abstract conceptions of the mind—in that 
sublime unrest of the soul, which forces the mighti- 
est elements of the universe to become the servitors 
of its wide-wandering passions and impatient aspira- 
tions—in that impulsive surrender of the whole na- 
ture to the feeling or thought of the moment, and 
coloring every thing with its gloomy or glittering 
hues—in all those sensitive qualities of intellect and 
passion, Which all delight to associate with the bard, 
which, for the moment, take the mind captive, and 


feel their waytn flame along every nerve of our | 


being—in these, Scott seems relatively deficient 
from the objectivity of his creations. The individual 
soul, merging all objects in itself, is not observable 
in his writings. But in his delineations of character, 
he well understood, and well represented, the influ- 
ence of moods of the mind in modifying the shows 
of external nature, and the burning emphasis with 
which imaginative passion utters the images which 
it seizes and shapes in moments of uncontrollable 


emotion. His works furnish numberless instances | 


of the sharp, direct, smiting expression of passion, in 
words that leap right from the heart, and strike 
their objects instantly.” 

For an instance of the unstudied ease with which 
his imagination paints a dainty picture, take the fol- 
lowing passage from a notice of Hildreth’s History : 
“The style,” he says, ‘is elaborately plain, dog- 
gedly close to facts, and with hardly one sunny bub- 
ble dancing on tts shaded stream.” Now, this last 
might well pass as a fine line of Shakspeare’s, and, 
indeed, it happens to be, curiously, quite the minia- 
ture counterpart of that grand image in this line of 
his,— 


A city on the inconstant billows dancing. 


What we have thus far so imperfectly declared of 
Mr. Whipple’s productions, is only, what is clearly 
apparent to every intelligent reader. But further 
than all this, there exist in them nobler and more 
recondite qualities, to which his masterly execution 
and quick acumen are but subsidiary. They possess 
these two seldom co-equal qualities,—the power to 
move the most serious minds, and at the same time 
to be uncommonly popular; to stir a saint by the 
fervor of devotion to virtue and truth, and tickle a 
cultivated sinner by the pungency of their wit,—both 
in its occasioually transcendently exquisite hits and 
its continual play as the aecampanying fife to the 
drum of his earnestness on the march. The tone, 
throughout, is one of “piercing sweetness.” In 
reading him, we are insensibly infused with a deep 
determination of purpose and a vivifying faith in the 
hidden realities of our nature, seeing as we do, in 
clear intellectual vision, those great truths and dis- 
tinctions usually so dimly apprehended. Mr. Whip- 
pie is, in fact, a great philosopher, and not easily 





appreciated by very reason of the perfect discipline 
and coalescence of his powers. His mind is a 
wide, deep, and potent refinery for all sorts of con- 
victions, sentiments, ideas, thoughts, and opinions; 
and, in vision of absolute and eternal verities, he 
“seattereth away all evil with his eyes.’’? He is 
one of those in whom there is no variableness, who 
so understand the way of life, and so obey it, that 
their minds are ‘‘a written epistle of truth, to 0e 
known and read of all who observe them.” Among 
the many millions who slavishly succumb to custom 
and live bewitched by sense and the low demands 
of expediency, he walks one of the few whose indo- 
mitable and ever-augmenting energy no obstacles 
can tire or daunt, and whose pure intelligence the 
gauds and baubles of the world never illude. He 
has a deeper love and a surer vision for truth than 
many who are panegyrized as preéminently its free 
seekers. He belongs to no “school ;’’ he is himself 
alone, but looks inquiringly to all manner of men; 
aud he has none of that ‘suffocating scepticism,’’ 
that ¢zeredulus odi with regard to new ideas and 
new facts, which so infects most scholars. He is 
eminently Christian, both in doctrine and in prac-, 
tice. Mr. Whipple’s spiritualism and metaphysics 
are not as the generality, vague, speculative, illo- 
gical; but are clear, consistent, and coherent. He 
is not more contemplative than shrewd and keen; 
he is as earnest as an ancient prophet, and sharp as 
a pick-pocket. What in the writings of the mystics 
is cloudy and exoteric, he intellectually comprehends 
and carries out to its exoterie development and ap- 
plication. His mind, in its spiritual ennoblement 
and placid intellectual stand, like a polished marble 
pillar, at first attracts by its grace and beauty, and 
only on close inspection reveals the native solidity 
and fineness of the material, and the patient, skillful, 
and strenuous labor applied to bring it to its finished 
form. Mr. Whipple has avoided equally the en- 
ticing eccentricities of irregular genius, and the ele- 
gant and imposing stolidities which often accompany 
mere scholarship and learning. He is neither a 
mystic nor a worldling, but with calm might steadily 
maintains the golden mean between “ stupid conser- 
vatism and malignant reform.’? His modest, serene 
valor and self-reliance are pervaded by the spirit of 
this wise couplet -— 
‘¢ Mount upward; heaven is won by prayer: 
Be sober, for you are not there !?? 

Many writers get the name of being eminently 
spiritual, at the expense of all logic and common 
sense, and to the extent, often, of downright non- 
sense; Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis is a prominent 
example. But we undertake to say, that there 1s 
more true spirituality in one of Mr. Whipple’s re- 
views than in the whole bulk of diffuse declamation 
and maudlin argumentation which that swelled and 
illuminated ninny has emitted for the last six years, 
with all his imposing sky-riding. At the same time, 
by the way, we would not be understood as ignor- 
ing the facts of his case, the many sublime truths he 
has spoken, or his narrative power; indeed, we be- 
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lieve that this intellectual ballooning, now so rife, 
will produce some good results. 

In viewing Mr. Whipple’s mind, one has not so 
much an impression of great natural endowments, 
as of the thorough growth of his faculties, the invin- 
cible wil! that urges them, and, above all, the com- 
plete coherence and harmony of all his powers. 
We do not know where to find a mind so without 
flaw or weakness,—so staunch and massive yet 
etherial and elastic, so robust yet so susceptible and 
so tranquil, such an equable union and balance of 
intellect and virtue, of a great heart and a great head. 
Men of this sort, without flaming salient points, with 
commanding powers entirely under control, availa- 
ble and practical—such men are of the rarest 
worth, and are most generally undervalued. [n Mr. 
Whipple’s Oration on Washington, in vindication of 
his genius, the placid symmetry of true wisdom is 
argued at length in a most cogent and conclusive 
manner; and in his review of Prescott’s Conquest 
of Peru there is a passage to the same effect, so ap- 
plicable to himself in this connection that we will 
quote it. Speaking of Pedro de la Gasca, he says :— 
“* Fis genius would be contested by some, because 





he was one of those rare men who possess great | 


powers in such perfect harmony with great virtues, 
that the might of their nature is only seen in the ef- 
fects they produce. To the vulgar eye, their unob- 
trusive excellence often passes for commonplace. 
All repose unbounded reliance in their integrity and 
intelligence, and they generally succeed in every 
thing they undertake, but their sagacious virtue is 
rarely honored with the name of genius. They are 
called men of moderation,—men who originate no- 
thing, but can apply every thing; and in general 
estimation they bear about the same relation to nar- 
rower and intenser natures which light bears to 
lightning. Now, it seems to us that force and in- 
sight are the characteristics, and influence the mea- 
sure, of genius; and where we see great results 
produced by a sagacious proportioning of means to 
ends, we infer the genius of their author.”’ How 
true and simple this is, yet how almost universally 
ignored by men in their judgments of the eminent in 
every sphere! Very many imagine that great ori- 
ginal insight necessarily issues in some furious non- 
conformity and a rabid repudiation of things actual ; 
and, with a gaping wide mouth’s monstrous wonder- 
ment, such are ever running after all sorts of comets 
and rockets, but hardly know how beautiful the sun 
is. The main essential of greatness is not a luxu- 
riant and resplendent imagination, nor a bulky brain 
and accumulated learning,—oftentimes productive 
of a mere mental obesity,—neither does it consist in 
varied talent and a dauntless will; but it is the cen- 
tral grace of wisdom, which illumines the whole 
man, mind and body, sending life, light, and fire into 
all the faculties. True genius is the transfiguration 
of common sense, and not the annihilation of it. 
Moreover, a mind of vital foree and culture is ever 
plainly growing, with a relative progression the 
same as js common to all in early youth, but which 











halts in most from a certain stagnation and fixedness 
of direction; a manifest continual advance is the 
mark of a living and life-giving mind,—one that 
knows itself to be a monarch and not a poor pen- 
sioner upon the uncertain bounties of opportunity. 
Actuated by the deep wisdom of the precept, “ if 
ye will do the works ye shall know of the doctrine,”’ 
such a man’s eredenda and agenda are one and the 
same ; his convictions are not merely the causes of 
his acts, but are incorporated in them; are not only 
the potential motive, but the living and operative 
essence of them. 

If these views are just, we shal] find that Mr. 
Whipple’s nature bears the sign-manual of the most 
royal order of genius, the high-engendered majesty 
of the genius of character combined with that of 
comprehensive and profound thought. “ Deter- 
mined, dared, and done”’ is the indivisible trinity of 
his mind. He fully reconciles in himself the usually 
isolated and opposed attributes of sanctity and intel- 
lect; and does “‘ see, speak, and act, with equal in- 
spiration.’? An author is of little worth unless he 
have a character as well as a mind; ‘He whose 
virtue exceeds his talents is the wise man; he 
whose talents exceed his virtues is the fool,’’ says 
the Chinese proverb. 

It being a general truth, that whoever would do 
any signally great thing among men must undergo a 
preparatory ordeal of long-suffering, we might infer 
that so bold and individual a nature as his could 
hardly have reached its present healthy and serene 
height, and not have passed through the valley of 
the shadow of Doubt; but with him the passage was 
made over a sure though narrow and rugged road, 
without precipitancy or faltering; it get no expres- 
sion in literature. That. stage of mental develop- 
ment which, in impulsive genius, causes an ebul- 
lience of fermenting emotions and ideas, producing 
such works as the Robbers, Queen Mab, Festus, or 
that grand poem, Sartor Resartus, Mr. Whipple has 
traversed in a deep calm of power. The ardent and 
daring fire of his soul has patiently consumed its 
own smoke, and “brought forth abroad’’ its clear 
inner light into the actual; sadness and doubt and 
fear and discontent have fled silently from the pure 
free force of his being. 

There are writers at the present time who soar 
up to more dim and audacious altitudes than he, and 
who seem, at first glance, to enjoy more intimate 
communion with truth; but we find upon further 
study, that though he does not always deal with so 
ambitious themes as they, he is quite peerlessly sure 
and clear in what he does, even when upon ‘the 
vanishing points of human intelligence.’ He is one 
of those few men who, by virtue of a clear insight 
of the vital principles and very nature of things, see 
grown results in the seed, and seem never to doubt, 
waver, orerr. Living in universal laws, their in- 
stinct, in all essential questions, “speaks in proof- 
tones,”’—decides beyond all doubting what is true 
and what false. Man cannot comprehend all truth, 
nor exhaust the ascending significance of any one, 
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for as it 1s Immorta., it is infinite; but it is possible 
to gather up, as it were, the reins of all, and to ad- 
vance, as far as he does go, with absolute certainty. 
This is the only infallibility that can be predicated 
of the human intellect; and we know of no mind 
possessing this sureness in so great a degree as Mr. 
Whipple’s,—indeed, we find him often exceeding 
our conceptions of the ideal. 

Whether the distinctive genius of an author is ap- 
prehended, or is not, every one is fond of tracing 
resemblances between the new mind and more ac- 
credited ones. Some accordingly, after a very 
vague and stupid method, call Mr. Whipple the 
‘“ American Macaulay,” implying that there is a 
great similarity between them. Now,—to demur 
not the Jeast at Macaulay’s deserved eminence,—it 
is palpably plain that the likeness consists only in 
Mr. Whipple’s possessing, in an intensified degree, 
all the better qualities of Macaulay; and our coun- 
tryman has other gifts of a far nobler sort, to which 
the stalwart and pugnacious Englishman has not the 
shadow ofaclaim. The fact is, Whipple contains 
Macaulay, as the solar system does the earth,—or 
as a gentleman the egg which he eats at breakfast. 
One could hardly get a better idea of the difference 
between genius and great talent than by contrasting 
the tone and constitution of the two minds. ‘ Ta- 
lent gives out what it has taken in; Genius, what 
has risen from its unsounded wells of living thought. 
Talent, in difficult situations, strives to untie knots, 
which Genius instantly cuts, with one swift de- 
cision. Talent is full of thoughts ; Genius, of thought: 
one has definite acquisitions; the other, indefinite 
»» These distinctions indicate, almost ex- 
actly, the difference between the two men. 

For our own part, we have been in the habit of 
associating Mr. Whipple in our mind with Emerson 
and Carlyle, regarding these three writers as the 
most markedly individual, and, (barring the compar- 
ative youth of our author,) perhaps the most deeply 
influential of the time. With all their diversities, 
they not unnaturally may be named together. There 
isa solid depth of genuine originality and a valiant 
sincerity common to all ; each moves in the higher 
walks of philosophical criticism ; and they have ad- 
dressed the world in like modes. Mr. Whipple, 
with his wise doctrine of “learning from other 
minds without becoming their vassal,’’ has doubt- 
less derived much from Emerson and Carlyle; but 
it has been clarified and condensed in his assimila- 
tion of it. He isa man of far clearer insight than 
they, and of more comprehensive sympathies. He 
alone aims at universality ; they are too much bound 
up in their own being, and color all things with their 
idiosyneracies. He has a greater intellect than Em- 
erson, and a surer one than Carlyle. It is needless 
to Say, that these two eminent authors, particulary 
the former, have large claims upon the admiration 
of earnest and thoughtful persons; but they also have, 
particularly the latter, defects of proportionate mag- 
nitude. Emerson, the fervid and subtle mysteriarch, 
With the poetic crudities of his etherial Naturalisms, 


power. 








and his revival and vamping of exploded Heathen- 
isms, is, as he himself declares, but an experi- 
menter,—immethodical, and somewhat extravagant 
and whimsical. He has no great claims to be con- 
sidered a thorough, sound, and comprehensive 
thinker, however much we must admire and profit 
by the exalting influences of his bold, beautiful, lofty, 
and serene philosophy. Thomas Carlyle, on the con- 
trary, fulmines forth in a broad-blown clangor of on- 
slaught as if he would “tumble the hills about with 
words.”’ He has no clear sight of moral laws, but 
with a fierce erratic foree hurls rough-wrought 
phrases around, and shies ragged-edged adjectives at 
things, with far more fury than discrimination. He 
exercises his wrath more than his intellect. His 
grim, bitter, and lurid scorn is streaked with a 
strange mirth. His pleasantries almost scare one: 
the grin of a black-toothed Tonguinese must much 
resemble the ghastly and sarcastic humor of his de- 
rision. He is arrogant, egotistical, turbulent, willful, 
inconsistent, intolerant. These are all unphiloso- 
phical qualities. We would not be thought insensi- 
ble to the great attributes of these intrepid thinkers ; 
we have meant here only to touch cursorily upon 
some obvious flaws.—We conceive that Mr. Whip- 
ple is fully their equal in intensity and independence, 
and incomparably superior in the sound, natural, re- 
gular, all-embracing sympathies of his capacious, 
systematic, and symmetrical mind. They are 
sturdy pioneers ; he is an artist, of tilled fields and 
builded cities. What Shakspeare is among poets, 
and Washington among men of action, Mr. Whip- 
ple is among the philosophers and critics of the day. 
These are not strained similitudes; there is a vivid 
resemblance. Beside Shakspeare, no author in the 
language, of equal depth and intensity, so invariably 
views things in the concrete and in their right rela- 
tions to natural and moral Jaws; none has so clear 
and cordial a perception of objective realities,—is so 
free from egotism and the thraldom of his own per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Whipple’s main work, the ‘“ Essays and Re- 
views,”’ first published in 1848, passed to a second 
edition in 1851, revised and correeted with the most 
exact nicety, and much improved in externals. All 
the articles,--most of which first appeared in the 
North American Review, the American Review, 
Methodist Quarterly, and one or two other journals,— 
are of enduring interest and value, as not one was 
written to serve a merely temporary purpose. We 
shall not attempt to discuss in detail the merits of 
any of these. The second edition of these volumes 
contains two articles not in the first; they are the 
one on Fielding and that on Dana. The minor alter- 
ations in the earlier articles are rather numerous 
and evince the most expert care and tact in the art 
of composition. The paper in the first edition, en- 
tiled Vagaries of Volition, we are glad, on the 
whole, not to find in the second. It is a brilliant 
charge upon the weak side of Emerson and the ideal 
ists, but did not consider the essential questions a 
the matter, and the tone of it was consequently ra 
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unjust. He has since written more appreciatively 
of our brave Yankee philosopher. 

Mr. Whipple’s Oration, ‘‘ Washington and the 
Principles of the Revolution,”’ delivered at the mu- 
nicipal celebration of the 4th of July in Boston, 
1850, we can only mention. It is the finest of all the 
many tributes to that great man; and is unique in 
its vindication of him as a man of Genius, not of 
mere talents and goodness. Since we are rather ob- 
stinately bent on comparing the three thinkers, we 
may note here what a characteristic difference there 
is between our author’s views of Washington, and 
those shadowed forth by Carlyle and Emerson. 
One asserts disparagingly that he is ‘‘no very im- 
measurable man ;’’ and the other incidentally ejacu- 
lates,—‘‘ Who can tell if Washington be a great man, 


to be literally immeasurable; at the same time an- 
swering the anxious query of the eclectic sage with 
a Satiating completeness. 

Our author’s other volume, the very popular col- 
lection of ‘* Lectures on subjects connected with Lit- 
erature and Life,” is replete with exalted and origi- 
nal views of men and things, set forth in a style of 
most captivating vigor and vivacity. It is one of 
those works,—which,—to use the words of John 
Ruskin, a kindred mind,—are ‘so graceful, so at- 
tractive, so enduringly delightful in their nobleness,”’ 
as to charm all sorts of readers, from the light lover 
of wit and elegance to the gravest metaphysician or 
statesman. There is a comprehensiveness, com- 
pleteness and finish about these productions, that is 
aliogether unique. No essays equal them for vivid 
intensity of insight into the laws of art and the crea- 
tive faculty, and in clear elucidation of the philoso- 
phy of life and society. They are read with almost 
as much delight as they conveyed to those who have 
had the good fortune to hear them from the impas- 
sioned lips of the author. Beside those included in 
this volume, there are several other of his lectures 
yet unprinted,—on Character, the English Mind, the 
American Mind, Martin Luther, and Heroism. 

We happened, some time since, upon a notice in 
the Loudon Atheneum of the English republication 
of this last book of Mr. Whipple’s, which is such an 
astonishingly absurd and stupid specimen of John 
Bull’s flippant judgments of American literature, 
that we will digress here to quote briefly from it,— 
enough to show its drift. This very able and hon- 
est critic says of those lectures,—‘‘ They are prosy, 
but rich and droll. The prosiness, however, makes 
the dargest third in the compound. There is a gen- 
eval want of perspicacity of view and of decision of 
language !’? He concludes that Mr. Whipple’s 
treatment of a subject is ‘ moderately interesting 
and carefully executed,’ but that it shows he has 
“not plumbed its depths !!’? The intense inanity of 
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all this is such as to preclude all comment; and in | 
elegance of expression it 1s a cabinet of rarities, Itis | 


quite the curtosa felicitas of contemptuous and con 
temptible criticism. It is very questionable whether 
blind noodles, boobies and snobs are the fit persons 


to judge of works of genius ;—and the London Athe- 
neum, if that be a fair sample of its literary ver- 
dicts, may safely be set down as a remarkably owly 
concern. 

Mr. Whipple has, within three or four years, con- 
tribuzed to this Magazine a number of articles of 


great and manifold merit. They are of a much more 


Weighty calibre, and range quite beyond the common 
flight of magazine papers, comprising, beside lite- 
rary criticism, profound and brilliant essays on sub- 
jects of philosophical, scientific, moral, and religious 
interest. The following is a list of the titles of these 
papers, named in about the order of their appear- 
ance :—The Vital and the Mechanical, Doctrine of 


Form, Grace Greenwood, Wordsworth, Enchanted 


| Beauty—a Myth, Stupid Conservatism and Malig- 
orno?”? Mr. Whipple has, certainly, shown him not | 


naut Reform, The Use and the Economy of Invec- 
tive, aud the Sale of Souls,—the last two being in a 
sustained strain of irony of the keenest edge and 
‘cutest aim. In these essays his sunlike imagina- 
tion conspires with his puissant and invulnerable 
logic to even a more profound and convincing effect, 
perhaps, than in his other writings. 

Our author’s literary career began in contributions 
to the newspapers, which, for obvious reasons, he 
has not seen fit to collect. They would be full of 
interest and suggestiveness as containing germs of 
the mind which has now so richly ripened. He also 
delivered a poem some twelve years ago, before the 
Mercantile Library Association of Boston, which is 
lauded by those who heard it ; but we believe it was 
never printed. 

Mr. Whipple manifests consummate tact in the 
selection of his subjects and his modes of communi- 
cation with the public; and he is never hasty or too 
copious in writing, nor ever finical or over-elabor- 
ate. ‘* The diversity of brains in devising,’”’ says a 
quaint old writer (and speller) “is like the sundry- 
ness of beasts in engendering: for some wits are 
ready and dispatch many matters speedily, like the 
coney which littereth every month; some other are 
slow like the olyfaunt, scarce delivering any mat- 
ter in ten years. [ dispraise neither of these births, 
for both be natural; but I commend most the mean, 
which is neither too slow nor too swift, for that is 
lion-like, and therefore most noble. For the right 
poet doth neither through haste bring forth swift 
feeble rabbits, neither doth he weary men in looking 
for his strong jointless olyphants; but in reasonable 
time he bringeth forth a perfect and lively lion, not 
a bear-whelp that must be longer in licking than in 
breeding. And yet I know many that do highly like 
that lumpish delivery.””. Mr. Whipple’s mental pro- 
geny are, out of doubt, to be classed among the per- 
fect and lively lions, 

Of Mr. Whipple’s characteristics as an orator, we 


| do not design to speak here, except to say, that, with- 


out any uncommon physical advantages, his style of 


delivery is exhilaratingly piercing and inspiring, 
and, though quiet, is withal very peculiar aud origi- 
nal. A sedate majesty of character, a sunny and 
sublime glow of soul, shine visibly through a coun- 
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tenance engraven with the lines of deep thought and 
study and stern perseverance, 

In these desultory remarks concerning a mind so 
richly gifted and vigilantly trained, we have aimed 
at no complete scientific exposition of its peculiar 
powers; for that can be done only by one who can 
thoroughly comprehend such a mind, and delineate 
it from a higher point of view, or at least from a 
mental altitude level with hisown. For the same 
reason we shall waive the critical custom of com- 
menting on what may seem the faults and imperfec- 
tions of our author, as his mind is of so peculiarly 
symmetrical and consistent a make, that our objec- 
tions to any details of its architecture might merely 
expose our ignorance of the main design. We will 
only remark, that were we to attempt to indicate the 
short-comings of Mr. Whipple, we should say that 
he was rather too cautious and conservative ; that 
he was inclined to assign too high a place toa know- 
ledge of men and books, as compared with the in- 
finite fountains of light and knowledge within, and 
.above every man, and open especially to one of such 
bold and devout power as he. Complete as he is in 
his wide range, there are sources of inspiration with- 
in the scope of his mind which he has hardly begun to 
explore. This with diffidence, however, for we are 
not sure but that he conceives a profounder method,— 
that of advancing all kis faculties abreast, so to 
speak, and not entering the empyrean regions of in- 
tuition further than the perceptive faculties can act 
with exactness. If it be thought that we are “‘ mag- 


into his stronger life,” we may confess that possibly 
it is somewhat so; we might easily have done worse. 
We are sure that the substantial correctness of our 
estimate of Mr. Whipple will not be impugned by 
any capable person who will thoughtfully and tho- 
roughly ponder upon some of the best of his writings, 
such as the lectures on Genius and Intellectual Health 
and Disease, the Oration on Washington, the article 
on Fielding; and he need not strain his imagination 
to conceive of the completed maturity of the mind 
which produces such fruit at the early age of 
thirty. 

In conclusion, we make bold to claim a recogni- 
tion of Edwin P. Whipple as a man of the loftiest 
order of genius, mounting rapidly and surely to a 
fame and influence of the very first importance,—not 
second to any name in literature, It may be some- 
what premature to affirm it now, in the morning of 
his ascendancy ; but we are confident that this judg- 
ment will be more than ratified by the suffrages of 
the future. 

Of ail American authors none has made so power- 
ful and propitious a beginning, and is destined to fix 
the mark and influence of his character and mind so 
broadly, deeply, and abidingly upon the literature of 
the country. If ‘to be allied unto wisdom is immor- 
tality,”’ the writings of Edwin Perey Whipple will 
enroll him in the foremost rank of those whose 
genius has “bound their brows with wreaths of 
laurel, and consigned their memories to immortal 
fame.”’ 

J. G. D, 





netized by his spirit to the extent of being drawn 
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Au, Norna! why hast thou been gone so long ? 

The brown buds whiten on the sun-warm trees; 
The robin, by my lattice, trills its song— 

The air is throbbing with the hum of bees. 
Again the south-wind ripples in my hair, 

Faints with the violets kissing in the grove ; 
Soft shadows quiver where the lindens are, 

Yet I am lonely without thee and love. 


All day I sit and gaze out on the sea; 
The blue mist melts into its golden gleam, 
And through their gate of green hills silently, 
The white sails glide, like wind shapes of a dream. 
I watch the foam-beads break upon the shore, 
And hear their mocking laughter low and sweet ; 
IT dream—the tall oid lindens bending o’er, 
The cool, green ripples singing at my feet. 


Around me stretches all the golden sand, 

With moss-grown rocks and pebbles white and bare; 
Beyond, the forest aisles are dim and grand, 
And sloping meadows shadowless and fair. 


The winding foot-path, traced along the shore, 
Hath purple bars of shade across it thrown, 
The blossomed apple-boughs are bending o’er, 
* And fragrant leaves like snow-flakes o’er it blown. 


Old Martin’s nest hangs drippixg by the door, 
Upon the dark old stone, with ivy green ; 
The flickering wave-lights ripple softly o’er, 
And sunbeams slant the trellice bars between. 
The wind comes sighing through the long sea-grass— 
The fisher’s boat rocks lazily below; 
Soft flakes of shadow oe’r the white sails pass— 
The cool, green waters murmur as they flow. 


So calm and sunny! Birds, and trees, and flowers— 
Yet sad tears blind me, so I cannot see; 
My heart goes back to other summer hours, 
Faint with the thrill of sweetest memory. 
Ah! sighing sad and wild! Ah! lingering pain! 
Ah! restless yearning for the past and gone! 
When will such thrilling bliss come back again— 
Ah! when wilt thou return, dear wandering one 
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THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION. 





FROM THE EDINBURG REVIEW. 





Great historical events, like large pictures, should 
be viewed from a distance. If too near, we can only 
perceive a portion of them, and form no correct idea 
of the whole. The more imposing they are, the 
greater should be the distance which separates us 
from them. The generation, therefore, which wit- 
nesses an historical event, is seldom a competent tri* 


bunal to decide upon it. A correct judgment is re- 


. | 
served for future ages, free from the passions and | 


prejudices to which the actors and spectators of an 
historical drama are necessarily subjected, 

The actors themselves can only narrate that part 
which they performed: for the time is passed when 
one individual embodied in his person a whole pe- 
riod, and when historical events were transacted, or 
at least written in the style, which is exhibited on 
the propylon of the temple of Thebes, where one 
gigantic warrior trampled down whole hosts of 
pigmy foes. The nearer we approach our own times 
the more clearly we find all great events accom- 
plished by a combination of individuals animated by 
the same idea. Colossal characters, which united 
the king, legislator, and prophet in their sole per- 
sons, and obtained oftentimes a seat among national 
divinities, have disappeared. The consequence is, 
that in our degenerate, or, perhaps after all, only our 


. * e.¢ . . . | 
more inquisitive age, the historian finding no legend- 


ary heroes large enough to fill up the whole frame 
of his picture, has to group together the principal 
individuals of his age, and arrange them in a proper 
light. 

We are, therefore, glad to have the opportunity 
of collecting some of the various autobiographies 
which illustrate a contemporary period, and of draw- 
ing from them the soul of future history; for the in- 
dividuality of an author and his age shines through 
his descriptions sometimes against his will, and in 
no case more distinctly than in several of the publi- 
cations which form the basis of this Article. ‘ 

The vindication of the rights of individuality in 
the person, and those of nationality in the world, 
have constituted the most interesting objects in the 
struggles of modern Europe ; and although often op- 
pressed and seemingly extinguished, the ardent de- 
sire after these imperishable rights still glows in the 
European heart, only to be put an end to by the an- 
nihilation of the race itself. The spring of 1848 
kindled to new life this everlasting flame, and bore 
it over the western continent; but the breeze died 
away, and before another spring the sacred fire was 
quenched in blood. In the eastern corner of Europe 
alone the flame still blazed mightier than ever, and 
grew into a’ triumphant and consuming fire. The 
astonished nations of the West ran for their maps, 


and foundthe name Hungary on this field of warfare. 
Many had heard, but few recollected any thing about 
| that people which, among the strange and convulsive 
migrations that took place in the beginning of our 
era, had been thrown from Asia into the very heart 
of Europe, and there had lived as an isolated colony, 
| retaining an eastern nature and eastern ideas, which 
| for centuries had formed the noble and valiant bar- 
ier against the barbarism of the East, and had in- 
sured the development of western civilization by 
keeping at bay the followers of Mohammed, 
Tt was not unreasonable that political imaginations, 
agitated by the February revolution 





of France, 
should have viewed at first the two events in con- 
nection. They thought the Hungarian war was a‘ 
continuation of the galvanic convulsion by which 
France had been surprised and shaken ; and when 
they begun at last to understand the struggle which 
the united strength of two mighty empires, aided by 
internal disunion and treachery, could only just sub- 
due, sympathy came too late; and an opportunity 
was lost for regulating, under favorable circum- 
stances, the entangled affairs of the East of Europe. 

By a reference’*to the map of the Austrian empire 
we can form an idea of its history. We see a hete- 
| rogeneous compound of nations differing in race, 
language, religion, habits, and customs. The centre 
of all is occupied by an Eastern people, the Hunga- 
rians. In adopting western civilization the Hunga- 
rian did not lose his oriental character; he only 
modified it sufficiently to receive the benefits of 
western ideas. His nature is therefore a mixture of 
the oriental and occidental element. The excitable 
blood which he inherited from his ancestors, who 
roamed over the table lands of Asia as herdsmen 
and warriors, has not been subdued by the more cal- 
culating spirit of the West. He is as susceptible as 
ever, and breaks out readily into the wildest enthu- 
siasm. He is swayed by impulse, but his impetu- 
ous temperament is mitigated by a chivalrous spirit, 
which pervades the whole nation from the highest 
to the lowest, and which renders it as a race capa- 
ble of every thing grand and heroic, 

The poetry of this people is almost identical with 
its history—both tell us, that isolated betwixt dia- 
metrically opposite races, it carried on for centuries 
a continued war for its existence. Far from all its 
kindred tribes of Asia, and growing in the heart of 
Europe, like the hardy exotic which shelters the 
place of its adoption from the sun as well as from 
the storm, the Magyar race formed the boundary be- 
tween the East andthe West. From the West it 


was exposed to the overpowering influence of the 
superior German civilization which threatened to 
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absorb it; and in the East it had to repel first the 
encroachments of the cunning monarchs of Byzah- 
tium, and afterward the brutal invasions of the 
Mongols and Turks. These continual and glorious 
struggles imparted such a strength to the national 
feeling, that nationality became the ruling sentiment 
of the Magyar; and differences of class and even of 
religion vanished altogether whenever they endan- 
gered the safety of this most highly prized pos- 
session. 

To have a real appreciation of that hereditary love 
for nation and family which animates all nomadic 
and patriarchal races, we must behold the Bedouin 
in his waste and the Tartar on his barren steppes. 
This spirit is not lost by migration to a land more 
rich and beautiful. Historical recollections and 
their charm to the innate love with which the Mag- 
yar is inspired for his country’s very soil, where the 
ashes of his fathers lie beneath his feet, and where 
the names of the places around him, with their wild 
euphonious sound, recall to his mind the deeds of 
his ancestors. We may say of him, that he is first 
an Hungarian, and then a man. 

The detached parts of four different nationalitiies— 
the German, the Italian, the North-western Sclave, 
and the South-eastern Sclave—group themselves 
around this foreign people. Separated from their 
original stock and kindred, they are here united un- 
der one head, and bear the name of the Austrian 
empire. ; 

It would be impossible to find stranger ingredients 
for a popular compound than these five nationalities. 
Western civilization is common to the German and 
Italian people, notwithstanding their contrarieties in 
all other respects. On the other hand, the Hunga- 
rian and Sclave exercised no influence on the devel- 
opment or occidental civilization: they have only 
accepted and modified some of its results, a course 
which has tended to create a civilization of their 
own. This civilization, though still in its infancy, 
has a distinctive character, one of its peculiar marks 
being the predominance of feeling over reason, and 
of impulse over calculation. These two latter races 
represent in some degree the youth of Europe,— 
their manhood has yet to come: while the two for- 
mer, the German ard Italian, have passed their youth, 
and are now in their manhood, if not advancing to- 
ward old age. 

In addition to the well-known differences between 
the German and Italian people, which have dis- 
figured the book of modern history with many a 
bloody page, there is also a remarkable contrast be- 
tween the Hungarian and Sclave: the one, though 
fiery and impassioned, has always been stationary 
and unyielding. Oriental like, the tendency of its 
character is conservative and aristocratic; whilst 
the other, being the most numerous family in Europe, 
is distinguished by a longing for expansion and a de- 
cisive democratic feeling. 

The last distinction, and not least, in this chaos of 
nationalities, divides the North-western Sclave from 
the South-eastern. The former, to whose family 





the Poles, Czecks (Bohemians), and Sclovacs be- 
long, with flaxen hair, blue eyes, and pale com- 
plexions, represents not only in body but also in 
mind the northern element; while the latter, with 
dark eyes, hair, and complexions, have all the mo- 
ral idiosyncracies of a southern people; so that, not- 
withstanding the unity in race, there isan invincible 
opposition in character, which has shown itself in 
the life and death struggle between the Poles and 
the Russians, the latter of whom belong to the South- 
eastern family. It is remarkable that the difference 
in language is too great for these two cognate 
branches of the same race to understand each other; 
and when in the early cays of the popular movement 
in 1848, an universal Sclave congress was attempted 
at Prague, afler many attempts at compromise, they 
were obliged to keep their records in the German 
language. 

We naturally inquire what power has collected 
under one head all these opposing elements? and 
what bond of union keeps them together as an Aus- 
trian empire? Common interest it could not be, for 
such would have separated the heterogeneous ele- 
ments, and drawn each of them to an union with its 
own kindred. Conquest has not incorporated the 
several provinces, for there is no numerical pre- 
dominancy of any one of the various nationalities. 
On the contrary, that section which has given its 
name to the whole State, forms only one-twentieth 
part of the empire. Finding no bond of union in the 
people, we must look for one in the government; 
and it would appear that to the luck and clever man- 
agement of the rulers is the existence of the Austrian 
empire to be attributed—that ‘‘ Felix Austria’? which 
the capricious goddess has constantly overwhelmed 
with her favors. The story of the Austrian empire 
is comprised in the family annals of the House of 
Hapsburg-Lothringen. 

Favored by a remarkable coincidence of circum- 
stances, this family, though it never produced one 
great man, became the centre of heterogeneous 
possessions, only allied under a common sovereignty. 
All these territorial fiefs, mostly acquired centuries 
ago, at successive periods and under different con- 
ditions, were considered as patrimonial inherit- 
ances, to each of which, both in law and custom, 
the prince stood in a peculiar relation. How much 
this was the case appears from the circumstance 
that prior to 1804 there was no name to designate 
the union of all in one state; for the successive so- 
vereigns attached to their titles all the names of their 
possessions, as if accident, not combination, had 
made the same prince the head of several indepen- 
dent governments The titles ran ‘ Romanorum 
Imperator,’’ ‘‘Germaniz, Hungarie, Bohemia, 
Rex,” etc. etc. It was only after Napoleon termi- 
nated the holy Roman Empire by the Confederation 
of the Rhine, that Francis IT. thought of including 
the different possessions of his House under one 
common name. Then the empire of Austria was 
born into the world. The infant’s birth was inaa- 
gurated by the baptism of blood on the fearful field 
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of Austerlitz, which cost its parent a considerable 
portion of his newly constituted empire. 

But the old luck of the Hapsburg-Lothringen 
dukes and emperors was handed down to the new 
firm, and at the Congress of Vienna, by relinquish- 
ing some antiquated claims to former successions, the 
House of Austria obtained several very convenient 
and extensive possessions in Italy and Gallicia. It 
thenceforward prosecuted more earnestly than be- 
fore its intention of uniting the various races under 
its sway into one people, by consolidating the laws 
and empire into one. 

The tendency of every dynasty which sprang from 
the chaos of the Middle Ages, to sovereign rule, was 
to overpower its former equals, and to establish ab- 
solute dominion. The House of Hapsburg was no 
exception in this respect. It employed the system 
which was used by all the dynasties of Europe aim- 
ing at the same end. These were, the assistance of 
the Church, a standing army, the animosities of the 
different classes, and last, but not least, the jeal- 
ousies of the different nationalities. The House of 
Hapsburg has always been one of the staunchest 
supporters of the Romish See, and the grateful 
church has frequently and generously repaid her 
faithful servant and useful protector, not, however, 
forgetting to exact fresh surrenders from the empe- 
ror when her aid was especially needed. Gene- 
rally the interests of the two powers have been the 
same: Rudolph I. was raised by the influence of the 
Romish clergy to the imperial throne, and the priests 
possessed themselves of the education of the youth 
—the most powerful means to preserve the darkness 
so favorable to their purposes, as well as to maintain 
the subjection of the people to the despotism of civil 
authority. 

But the Reformation dawned, and the new light 
was so piercing that even the blind felt it. It spread 
with the quickness of lightning over the northern 
part of Europe, and, before one generation had 
passed, it was deeply rooted in England, the Nether- 
lands, Scandinavia, Germany and Hungary. Alarmed 
at its threatening aspect, the Church of Rome 
looked with anxiety toward her most powerful de- 
fender—the House of Hapsburg. Charles V. was 
too great a politician not to wait for the conse- 
quences of this new movement. It seemed at first 
a very appropriate means to curb the intruding in- 
fluence which the Romish Church had exercised 
over the clergy of his dominions. Therefore, not- 
withstanding the urgent entreaties of the Pope, he 
was tardy in stupping this alarming heresy. But he 
soon found that the spirit of Protestantism is analo- 
gous to that of freedom, and that those who per- 
ceived the abuses in the church were not likely to 
be indifferent to the imperfections in the govern- 
ment. After his retirement both branches of the 
House of Hapsburg began an implacable war against 
this new and most formidable enemy. 

The ample contributions which flowed from the 
Catholic League for the defense of despotism, both 
in the mitre and the crown, furnished the means of 








raising out of the Condottieri bands, which infested 
Europe during that dissolute epoch, those powerful 
armies which suppressed Protestantism in all the 
hereditary dominions of Austria except Hungary, 
and which were also employed to annihilate the 
civil rights of the people, in order that, with the sup. 
pression of Protestantism, the last spark of constitu- 
tional liberty might be forever extinguished. Many 
of the regiments formed at this era still exist, and 
under the names given to them when first enrolled. 
The chief care of the rulers has been to maintain 
them as an isolated body, torn from all connection 
with the people, and therefore subservient to all go- 
vernment designs. The internal regulations adopted 
in the army have been based on the differences—we 
might almost say the hostility—of the several na- 
tionalities which composed it. The troops were 
enrolled by conscription, and firmly held together by 
an iron discipline. ‘To counteract all national fee!- 
ing it was a rule to give to the troops of one nation- 
ality officers of another, who were frequently igno- 
rant of the language of their subordinates. Moreover, 
the regiments were seldom stationed among the 
people out of whom they were constituted. Finally, 
to bind together these unharmonious parts by a tie 
which should also separate them from the commu- 
nity of their fellow subjects, they were made inde- 
pendent of the civil law, and only responsible to 
military discipline, codes, and tribunals. 

The attempts of governments to set one class of 
the population against the other, and which were so 
successful in other continental countries, proved in 
the Austrian dominions generally fruitless. We must 
except the fearful contest in Gallicia in 1846, when 
the peasantry were instigated to destroy the so-called 
rebel nobility, by the publicly offered bribe of five 
florins for every head they brought in, dead or alive, 
to the government officers. Unable to wield this 
unholy instrument of rule in Hungary, the parental 
rulers of Austria, with a Machiavelian policy that 
became the then ministry, resumed the ancient sys- 
tem of fostering national animosities, in order to 
pursue their absolutist schemes for engrossing all 
government at Vienna. 

Many circumstances had combined to consolidate 
and unite Hungarian feeling in this struggle against 
the absolutist desires of the kings of the House of 
Austria. Hungary had to fight for life from her first 
existence as a nation in Europe. She had a dynasty 
of her own. The virtues of her model king, 5t- 
Stephen, like those of our own Alfred, are heart and 
household Lares—the subjects of her poetry and her 
legends: and it was only when her native dynasty 
was extinguished in the year 1527, that—unlike ‘e 
other territories of Austria which had been acquired 
partly by inheritance and partly by treaty—Hungary 
of her own free wil! elected her king from the 
House of Hapsburg, upon the condition that he 
should preserve inviolate her rights as a nation. 
The new dynasty could at first do little to extend 
its regal prerogatives, as part of the country remained 
under Turkish sway, and the other provinces had 
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still the power of counteracting the influence of the 
rulers. Several attempts made by the government, 
principally against the fast-spreading Protestant re- 
ligion, Were vigorously repelled by the people ; and 
Rudolph If. and Matthias II. were compelled to sign 
the pacifications of Vienna and Linz, which guaran- 
teed perfect religious freedom to the Protestants, 
and confirmed the liberties of the people of Hun- 
gary. But after the final expulsion of the Turks, 
and afier reducing the power of the estates in her 
other territories, the House of Austria recommenced 
her manceuvres for the subjugation of Hungarian 
independence. 

Let us now see what was the character of that 
independence, and the nature of those rights, for 
whose defense Hungarians have so long struggled, 
and which they yet hope and seek to recover. As 
in all other feudal monarchies, so in Hungary, the 
nobility and the deputies of the freemen possessed 
from the earliest times great power of control over 
the king. Thus they succeeded so early as the 13th 
century (only a few years later than ourselves) in 
obtaining a charter (Bulla aurea) granting the same 
rights as our own Magna Charta. The similarity 
between the two is most remarkable. The Diet in 
which the nobility and deputies sat together granted 
taxes, raised troops, and made laws. Jealous to an 
extreme of all his rights, the Hungarian was chiefly 
anxious to retain those which he possessed. Be- 
sides, the continual wars in which he was engaged 
left him little time to develop from these rights a 
constitutional form of government in our sense of the 
word. 

In the most advanced countries of the West the 
boundary line between the legislative bodies and the 
executive power was not accurately drawn, until a 
comparatively late period; it is not, therefore, won- 
derful that the princes of the House of Austria suc- 
ceeded in partially withdrawing @ portion of the 
executive from the control of the Diet before the 
new constitutional ideas had taken root in the mind 
of the nation. If the nation did not early develop 
the germ of its constitution by the establishment of 
a truly limited monarchy with responsible ministers, 
it nevertheless retained that indirect controlling 
power which the Diet had always exercised from 
the first existence of the state. Having the right to 
levy taxes and raise troops, it possessed an all- 
powerful check on the government in general, 
though for the redress of particular grievances it had 
ho other means but that old feudal right of petition- 
ing the king, which, as our own history shows, was 
fur from unavailing in an armed community. Be- 
sides the Plebiscité of the Diet, the municipalities in 
counties and towns possessed extensive rights and 
privileges, which likewise greatly controlled the 
exercise of the executive power. The counties were 
in their internal administration altogether autono- 
mic; they chose their own magistrates every third 
year, sent their deputies, instructed how to vote, to 
the Diet; and opposed every illegal decree of the 
Government, by first protesting against it at the 








Quarterly Sessions, and then making it a grievance 
at the next Diet. 

When the sympathies and apprehensions of the 
18th century influenced the feeble-minded Austrian 
dynasty, it is not surprising that, under the advice 
of designing statesmen and with the example of des- 
potic sovereigns at hand, it should have sought to 
consolidate and re-construct the whole empire on the 
principles of Absolutism and Centralization. — But 
the Diet and municipal institutions of Hungary pre- 
sented an invincible impediment to the realization 
of this idea. It was necessary, in the first instance, 
to abolish or to weaken these; strong, therefore, in 
the Holy Alliance of prinees, Francis, Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary, allowed year to follow 
year, afier the peace, without convoking the Diet. 
He was mistaken in his plans: the spirit of inde- 
pendence was not quenched by the wars of Napo- 
leon; on the contrary, the people having been roused 
to defend their country against foreign power, the 
reins had been loosened, and free action had imparted 
new might. 

The dissatisfaction manifested throughout the na- 
tion by the postponement of parliamentary action 
proved that Hungary had not even tacitly surren- 
dered its liberties, and the Government, after repay- 
ing the devotion of the people during the recent wars 
by an attempt to suppress their liberties, was at 
last compelled to assemble the Diet in the year 1825, 
This Diet is the beginning of the new constitutional 
history of Hungary. The constitution of that coun- 
try, like our own, had been a work of time—never 
systematically developed, but adapted to, and grow- 
ing out of, the necessities of the moment. The 
chief care of the nation had always been to preserve 
rather than extend ; for the people preferred enduring 
some imperfections rather than risking the loss of all 
by sceking to change a part, knowing that their 
rulers, who should have been their protectors, were 
ever warily watching to take their privileges away. 
The Diet of 1825 opened a new series of what might 
be called the Reforming Parliaments. 

The object of the reforms was simply to adapt the 
ancient constitution of Hungary to the wants of the 
times—to abolish the abuses by which the Govern- 
ment had made the executive power nearly inde- 
pendent of the legislative assembly, and to establish 
a real Representative Government. This is the 
most brilliant epoch of the parliamentary history of 
Hungary. A new spirit animated the whole nation, 
and gave elasticity to all its faculties. This activity 
was not confined to its political life—it spread itself 
throughout its literary, scientific, and industrial 
spheres. Associations were formed to encourage 
all the different branches of national industry, and 
steam-boats, manufactories, rail-roads, with agricul- 
tural and scientific institutions, were originated with 
wonderful rapidity. It seemed as if, notwithstand- 
ing manifold obstacles, Hungary was prepared to 
stride on with gigantic steps, to regain lost time, and 
to rival the most advanced nations of the West. 

The Viennese Goverment anxiously sought to 
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counteract this new spirit, and employed all the re- 
sources which an actual possession of the executive 
power can give in order to obstfuct its progress. 
So enthusiastic was the unity and the will of the 
nation, however, that the greatest exertions of the 
Government only gave it a bare preponderance in 
the Upper House. But with this it was able mate- 
rially to impede the projected reforms. Feeling its 
weakness, the Government sought and found an ally 
influenced by national jealousy. The spirit which 
had penetrated all Hungary had also spread to Croa- 
tia. This territory had been connected with Hun- 
gary from the 1]ih century, and enjoyed the same 
laws and privileges. Her deputies met in the same 
Diet, and were treated altogether on equal jerms. 
The people (a branch of the south-eastern Sclavonic 
race) had begun to imitate and emulate the Hunga- 
To turn the activity of these two nationali- 
ties against each other, and to foment the animosity 
of both, was now the game at Vienna; and so cle- 
verly was it played, that, during several years pre- 
ceding 1848, the Croatians were thrown into extra- 
ordinary commotion, and every thing was prepared 
for un outbreak. 

The Diet was sitting in Presburg when the news 
arrived of the French Revolution of February. 
The members were at that juncture in the greatest 
excitement, having been roused by new encroach- 
ments on the part of the government, and Kossuth’s 
proposal to appoint a deputation to ask the king to 
govern Hungary according to her ancient laws, as 
an independent country and by responsible minis- 
ters, was at once and unanimously adopted. Nor 
was this demand unreasonable or rebellious: on the 
contrary, it was strictly in accordance with the laws 
of the empire; and craven would have been the 
spirit and cold the heart, that, with the living recol- 
lections of Hungary’s independence, could have 
shrunk from the duty which the Diet was ready to 
perform. On ascending the Hungarian throne, the 
House of Hapsburg had sworn to govern according 
to ancient law—to maintain inviolable the nationality 
of the people—to preserve the independence of the 
country, its liberties and its constitution, and not to 
absorb the nation iuto the common mass of its im- 
peria! dominions. 

Hungary was to be to Austria as to laws what 
Hanover was to Great Britain. Previous to the 
year 1687, Hungary had been an elective monarchy. 
In that year the throne of Hungary was declared he- 
reditary in the House of Hapsburg; but on the con- 
dition that, before being crowned, each prince should 
take the oath to defend the constitution, and to main- 
tain the nationality inviolate. How literally this 
was understood appears from the circumstance, that 
all the acts of Joseph II., who had not been crowned 
king, were abrogated and declared null by the suc- 
ceeding king. 

The late king, Ferdinand V., after swearing the 
oath that his forefathers had dared to break—but 
never with impunity—received with all solemnity 
the separate crown of Hungary in the Dom of St. 


rians. 





Martin, at Presburg. So important was the cere- 
mony of the Hungarian coronation considered, that, 
on his marriage six years afterward, he brought his 
queen to Presburg, to be crowned with the same 
solemnity Queen of Hungary. His declaration of 
title, the coins of the realm, every communication 
to foreign courts, every patent, and every decree, 
while it declared Ferdinand to be emperor of Aus- 
tria declared him also to be only King of Hungary, 
and affirmed Hungary to bé a kingdom.* 

The deputation sent to Vienna, in accordance with 
Kossuth’s proposal, was successful, and brought back 
the assenting promise of the sovereign to the exult- 
ing population. The Diet set to work, and in less 
than a month all the reforms of the Liberal party 
passed into law by common consent, and the improved 
constitution of the kingdom was established. In- 
stead of the Aulic chancery a responsible ministry 
for Hungary was instituted. The censorship of the 
press was abolished. The National Guard was 
established. A general taxation was introduced. 
The mode of election was improved. Insteed of 
county delegation, representative districts were cre- 
ated. The peasantry were made free proprietors of 
the land which they possessed formerly as hereditary 
tenants—not as serfs, as was commonly believed 
with us, for they had freedom of person, but were 
obliged to give as rent for their lands the ninth of its 
produce, and also fifty-two days’ work with cattle, 
or 100 hand-work days. They could leave the land 
whenever they chose, but they could not be sent 
away by the landlords. Lastly, the union of Tran- 
sylvania with Hungary was decreed. The king 
came down, and on the 11th of April, 1848, gave his 
sanction to all these laws. The enthusiasm which 
prevailed was general, and the nation, almost with- 
out exception, hailed these events as the opening of 
anewera. The letter of the law was at last realiz- 
ed;. and Hungary, instead of remaining de facto a 
province of Austria, had now regained her independ- 
ence. This feeling overpowered every other senti- 
ment, and the whole nation abandoned itself to the 
intoxication of success. All differences seemed to 
be forgotten; and, perhaps, for the first time in his- 
tory, a people offered to the world the spectacle of 
perfect union among all its classes. Nobody seemed 
to recollect that liberty never comes as a free gift— 


* It is worthy of remark, that the crown invariably 
used at the coronation of the Kings of Hungary was that 
of St. Stephen. The ancient regalia were modeled after 
the Byzantine fashion. The Diet appointed custodes to 
keep them in safety at Buda, under a guard selected ~ 
the purpose. Although the elective power of the people 
had ceased, the adoption or rejection of the sovereign 
seemed still to linger with them as a matter of choice, 
or at least was subject to conditions—for the sovenas’ 
could only take place while the Diet was sitting. The 
two custodes (Magyar magnates) required an order oe 
that body to bring up the erown and deliver it for the 
use of the archbishops during the coronation at sh 
burg, and after the ceremonial to take it again uncer 
their charge. : si dis 

It may also here be noticed that the inscription re 
Austrian coinage ran as follows— Ferdinandus Se 
G. Austria Imperator. Hungarie Bohemie Rex, ofr 
nomine quintus.’? Clearly designating a separate ans 
union to Hungary as the fifth Ferdinand, while to Au 
tria he was only the first Ferdinand. 
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all forgot that it must be bought with the heart’s 
blood of the people. 

These events had passed so quickly and unexpect- 
edly, that, perhaps, no one soberly appreciated the 
true position of the country: certainly, no one ap- 
peared to doubt that the Hungarian ministry would 
at once restore the golden age. 

There were two ways for the ministry to act at 
this conjuncture, according as they believed or dis- 
believed in the readiness of the power at Vienna to 
respect the recent laws. On the first assumption 
conciliatory, on the second, energetic measures were 
necessary. But, in either case, a wavering course 
was most impolitic. Unfortunately, this last was 
pursued by the first Hungarian ministry. 

The idea prevalent upon the formation of the 
ministry was uadoubtedly that of conciliation—for it 
was composed of all parties. The chief advantage 
of such a combination of parties would have been, 
that it should comprehend persons whose names 
were known all over the country. But, most 
strangely, with the best intentions, this universal 
conciliatory idea was in the end practically forgot- 
ten. Not one of the Croatian leaders was included 
in the ministry. This alone would have served to 
quench the movement which had begun in Croatia 
in union with that of Hungary. Another blunder 
was, that when the Austrian Exchequer, over- 
whelmed by the enormity of its burden, proposed 
that the Hungarian Exchequer, now separated from 
it, should take a portion (about 200,000,000 florins) 
of the debts contracted before the separation, the 
Conciliatory Ministry indignantly refused the propo- 
sition. No doubt the right to refuse rested with the 
ministry, because the Diet had never been concerned 
in the expenditure of the Austrian finances; but it 
was not consistent with a conciliatory policy to 
drive the Austrian government to extremity, instead 
of trying to alleviate its difficulties as far as was 
compatible with the security of the Hungarian 
finances, 

Again, the proposal of the ministry to supply Hun- 
garian troops for the Italian campaign, which was 
revoked by Kossuth himself in the open Diet within 
a few days of its being made, indicated that want of 
a decided straightforward policy, which in the end 
proved their ruin. Pursuing half measures, the 
precious time was lost which was necessary to re- 
gulate the affairs of the nation, under its peculiar 
circumstances, and for putting the country into a 
state of defense against the aggression which it was 
impossible not to apprehend. 

Even when the tactics of the court of Vienna were 
no longer concealed—when, carrying out their an- 
cient policy of exciting the enmity of races, the 
Austrian ministry stimulated the Servians in Hun- 
sary to rebel against the government, supplying to 
these insurgent troops regular Austrian artillerymen 
—the Hungarian ministry pursued the same un- 
decided course. Many persons may view with 
charitable approval the unwillingness of a people to 
believe in the treasonable policy of its rulers—for 





a ruler may be as much a traitor to his people as a 
subject to his king—but when the success of the 
Hungarian armies, officered by Austrian generals, 
was sacrificed by the evident treachery of these 
generals, then ought the ministry and the people to 
have listened to the opposition, headed by Perezel, 
and changed their irresolution into a decisive action 
worthy of the nation. 

Perhaps the greatest error committed by the new 
government was in raising only ten battalions of 
volunteers against the Servians instead of fifty, be- 
cause the arms could more easily have been raised 
at the time than at a later period, and a determined 
course at this time might have induced the Austrian 
government to think it dangerous to attack the 
liberties of a nation so energetically preparing for 
its defense. 

To understand the subsequent events, we must 
contemplate, for one moment, the position of the 
imperial government in March, 1848, when the first 
revolution broke out in Vienna, falling upon the 
astonished court like a thunderbolt from a cloudless 
sky. Confusion and consternation arrested at once 
the whole machinery of the state. Nor was it sur- 
prising. The whole system of administration had 
been based on an elaborate bureaucratic system, 
which ascended, pyramid-like, to one head. The 
apex, and we may say the foundation also, was the 
Prince Metternich. Whatever may be our opinion 
of his measures, no one can deny that the manner 
of his rule was almost absolute. In every emer- 
gency he was consulted, and he decided. 

The popular mind understood the system, and the 
first movement was against him. The first day of 
the March revolution ended with his removal. The 
want of his directing spirit was manifest as soon as 
he fell. The pyramid was without its head and 
without its base. The collegiate or corporate sys- 
tem, (as we might translate the idea,) by giving the 
mutual dependence of a corporation to the bureau- 
cratic councils, which had prevailed throughout the 
whole administration, had taught every officer of 
state to identify himself with his colleagues as a 
body, and to shun all personal responsibility. This 
was carried so far that each person feared to take 
an independent resolution. All were blind tools, 
only dariug to pronounce their opinion when inter- 
rogated upon matters of secondary moment. Gene- 
rally they had no acquaintance with the higher 
principles by which statesmen are guided, and were 
equally ignorant of the action and influence of the 
different elements in a state. 

Constitutions they had always heard of as danger- 
ous and abominable things, which entitled the 
people to find fault even with the actions of that 
sublime being, a minister of the crown. Such an 
idea seemed blasphemous in Austria. At the first 
moment all these gentlemen hearing of an actual 
revolution at home, thought only of the French Re- 
volution of 1789 and—of themselves. If the revo- 
lution had been the very abyss they feared, it could 
not more quickly or completely have swallowed up 
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the faithful counsellors of his majesty. They dis- 
appeared as by magic. His majesty must, indeed, 
have imagined some strange fate had attended his 
flatterers and advisers, when on the second day 
there was not one of them to be found who could 
draw up a proclamation to the people. One of the 
popular leaders was therefore called upon to do it. 
But with the illuminations and processions which 
followed the promise of the new constitution to 
Austria, which the emperor spontaneously volun- 
teered on this occasion, these cautious gentlemen 
crept out of their holes, having first provided mag- 
nificent popular rosettes to be looped on to their 
buttons. They were grafted on to the branches of 
the constitutional administration, and those who 
were formerly called presidents were now converted 
into ministers, and the Aulic counsellors were bap- 
tized chiefs of sections. All endeavored to ape the 
gait and figure of constitutional statesmen according 
to M. Hecker’s “Staats Lexicon.’ But accus- 
tomed to the tight uniform of bureaucracy, when no 
Jonger buttoned up, and when their actions and 
shape were left to their natural play, they only 
roused the laughter and contempt of the bystanders 
by their cowardly and hypocritical awkwardness. 

It was not from such automata, however useful in 
the machinery of an absolute state, that the dynasty 
of Austria could expect its salvation in these perilous 
times. Meantime, this bewildered dynasty never 
stood more in need of a clear-sighted, honest states- 
man. It required a man, who, understanding the 
character of the people and the tendency of their 
ideas, could behold with prophetic eye the direction 
which the yearning impulses of his countrymen 
were ready to take, and without coldly repelling 
their fervid energy, would have controlled and 
moulded it, and thus led them on to create a new 
life and existence for the ancient empire. It was, 
perhaps, the most decisive moment in the history of 
the House of Austria. The almost instantaneous 
crash with which the old edifice crumbled down, 
was a sufficient proof of its rottenness; and the 
unanimous rising of the whole empire, excepting 
Moravia, Illyria, and the Tyrol, should have con- 
vineed the imperial monarch that the people had 
ceased to be children, and that the prestige of 
paternal authority was irrevocably broken. 

The renewal of the bond of union in its old form 
was now impossible. Through all changes of the 
dynasty the people had preserved an awe and re- 
spect for prerogative; and though sometimes ex- 
periencing that there were bayonets behind the 
paternal throne, they always wished to regard the 
throne with the reverence that exists toward the 
head of an old hereditary house. In the new posi- 
tion of affairs the resumption of this feeling could 
not be expected; but the government should 
have resolved that the children having arrived 
at maturity, it Was necessary to expand the 
institutions of the country to meet the develop- 
ment of their faculties. Instead of this course, 
the despotic policy of the court was, first to 





gain time by amusing the population with a go- 
called constitution, while it fostered jealousies be. 
tween the different nationalities ; and then to make 
the government power feared and respected, by 
placing the bayonets before the throne and govern. 
ing by military power alone. Acting on the ab- 
solutist view of divine right, the court concluded 
that all measures were lawful by which the supre- 
macy of the throne could be secured against aud 
before all popular claims. In the nineteenth century 
there can be no other apology than the right divine 
to govern wrong for those savage cruelties which 
were perpetrated under this plea, and which must 
prove the eternal shame of our age. 

A mock Assembly was convened at Vienna. 
There it was impressed on the deputies from the 
other states, that Hungary only desired a separate 
government in order that it might supplant the 
other nationalities of the empire—“ a project which 
it was the special object of the paternal govern- 
ment to prevent.’? This Assembly, having fulfilled 
its purpose of deluding the people with false hopes, 
was dissolved, its acts and the decree constituting 
it abolished, and Viennese absolute deerees now 
govern the once free and independent states of the 
empire. The operations of this intriguing policy 
commenced immediately after the outbreak at Vienna 
in March, and its influence, fostered by the priests of 
the Romish and Greek churches, soon penetrated 
the various ruder nationalities. The Sclave and 
Wallachian races were infected with the court 
fanaticism against Hungary, and perpetrated atro- 
cities in civil warfare, which the historian will blush 
to record, and which the actors themselves now 
lament—perceiving, as they do, that after all, they 
have a common interest with Hungary in the main- 
tenance of popular freedom. 

The chief hopes of the government from the first 
rested on the Sclave races. These had been led to 
believe that if the independence of Hungary were 
destroyed, and the Austrian provinces rendered one 
consolidated family, they, as forming a majority of 
the population, would shortly realize the idea of a 
vast Sclavonic empire. Their contiguity to brother- 
hoods of the same race in Russia and Turkey, ren- 
dered this a favorite notion. Vainly some of the 
Polish leaders tried to remove this delusion, show- 
ing their fellow Sclaves that, by refusing to unite 
with the Hungarians and the Germans, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the establishment of a reasonable 
federalism under the family of Hapsburg, in which 
the rights of all should be sustained, they were only 
running after a shadow of greatness, and seconding 
absolutist views which must ultimately crush them. 
How correct such advice was, time has already 
shown, to them and the world. 

But at that period, fired by delusive expectations, 
stimulated by the hope of plunder, and encouraged 
by their Greek and Romish priests in Viennese py, 
who willingly preached a crusade which bore upon 
the Protestantism and independent constitution of 
Hungary—Croats, Servians, and Wallachians as 
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sembled to defend the emperor and_ their religion, 
both of which, they were assured, were threatened 
by the rebellious and heretical Hungarians. 

Of all these nationalities the Croatian was the best 
prepared for seconding the Austrian wishes. During 
the persecutions of the Christians in Turkey, in the 
eighteenth century, many fugitives found refuge in 
Croatia, and were organized on the frontiers as mili- 
tary colonies. The assumed object of such estab- 
lishments was to erect a military cordon upon the 
Turkish frontier. Similar colonies were organized 
all along the southern frontier. They were divided 
into seventeen regiments, aud the regiment into four 
battalions, numbering 1500 men each. Every male 
inhabitant of these colonies was a destined soldier 
from his birth, and was drilled from his childhood. 
The administration of this district lay in the war 
department at Vienna, which sent down Austrian 
officers to command these regiments. The officers 
were never chosen from the colonists themselves. 
Separated from their equals, they took root among 
their troops, and not only superintended their mili- 
tary duties, but regulated their minutest affairs. All 
the regiments on the Croatian frontier were under 
the command of the Ban of Croatia. 

This was the secret of the 40,000 men whom Jel- 
lachich, the convenient instrument of the court, led 
against Hungary. It has been supposed that the acts 
of this army manifested the enthusiasm of the 
Croatians. The reverse was the fact. These 
almost servile frontier regiments are assembled for 
exercise each September. When on duty as usual 
in September, 1848, they were ordered, greatly to 
their surprise, to proceed to the borders of Hungary; 
and after the victories in Italy had placed more 
forces at the disposal of the government, Jellachich 
threw off the mask, which his countrymen alone 
had been too blind to penetrate, and set forward to- 
ward Buda by orders from Vienna. In vain did the 
Hungarian Diet, repeatedly send deputations to the 
monarch, calling upon him to use his authority to 
maintain the integrity of the Hungarian crown, and 
to order the Ban of Croatia to desist from hostilities, 
in order that all matters between Hungary and 
Croatia might be settled by a congress at Vienna. 
Evasive answers only were brought back, and the 

. Viennese Constitutional Assembly, to whom they at 
last appealed, refused to hear the Hungarian deputies, 

Thus involved on all sides, the Hungarian nation 
saw no hope save in her own energy. She retained 
the right of self-defense. A painful hesitation and 
pause occurred before the irrevocable step was 
taken—it was the dead silence before the thunder- 
Storm; and then all attempts at pacification failing, 
the nation rushed to arms 

But the people required a leader in this emer- 
gency, one to bear the banner of Hungary in this 

strife of life and death. Public opinion bad for some 
line singled out one man. It was Kossuth. His 
heart-stirring eloquence had been always ready to 
adn. the sinking spirit, and his energy had com- 
municated itself to the most desponding of his coun- 








trymen. Every day thousands surrounded the house 
where the representatives sat, and an anxious peo- 
ple in the country waited on the roads to hear what 
their favorite, Kossuth, had said. The nation had 
faith in him because he had faith in the nation, the 
cause, and himself. Faith and hope were the 
charms which subdued all spirits, and gave him 
the position which first elevated him above all com- 
petitors. 

It was the duty of the palatine, the Archduke 
Stephen, the appointed representative of the king, 
his alter ego in fact, as supreme captain of all troops 
in Hungary, to lead the army against Jellachich. He 
proceeded to the neighborhood of the lake Balaton, 
there reviewed the troops, and then fled to Vienna, 
without communicating wlth the parliament. In 
this position the Hungarian ministry felt themselves 
dissolved; and the Diet at once appointed a Com- 
mittee for National Defense. This body was com- 
posed of members of both houses, including two late 
ministers, and Kossuth as president. Its object 
was the defense of the rights of the nation embodied 
in the laws of 1848. It accomplished its aim; for 
when it was constituted, the hostile army was a 
few miles from the capital ; and when its power was 
superseded by the Provisional Government, the 
whole country, with scarcely an exception, was free 
from the enemy. This was the most brilliant effort 
of Kossuth’s genius. 

The first care of the committee was the army. 
By the laws of 1848, all Hungarian regiments em- 
ployed elsewhere were to return home, and be sub- 
jected to the Hungarian war ministry. To the 
reiterated demands of the Hungarian ministry eva- 
sive answers were returned from Vienna, alleging 
the impossibility of the recall of the Hungarian 
troops, as they were employed in the campaign in 
Italy. But the Viennese war department autho- 
rized. the Hungarian ministry to employ im the 
meantime such foreign troops as were then sta- 
tioned in the country. These troops accordingly 
took the oaths to the constitution. The ministry 
employed these forces against the Servians and 
Wallachians, but in vain; for the Austrian officers 
were traitors to their ostensible cause, and instead 
of subduing the insurgents, allowed the insurgents 
to fortify themselves, and to devastate Hungary by 
their inroads. At the entry of Jellachich, all the fo- 
reign troops began to act openly against Hungary ; 
but the greatest part of the Hungarian troops re- 
mained faithful. Even those who had been formed 
under Austrian rule, and had officers of different na- 
tionalities, who had no interest in the cause, main- 
tained their allegiance to their oath; and Jellachich 
was defeated and driven over the frontier. Vien- 
nese troops were now ordered to his rescue, but the 
people of the capital opposed their departure, and 
the October revolution broke out. The unwilling- 
ness of the Austrian officers who had remained in 
the Hungarian army to cross the frontier and follow 
Jellachich into Austria Proper, delayed the advance 
of the army. When this difficulty was at last over- 
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come, Vienna had fallen; and instead of finding a 
demoralized and fugitive enemy, the Hungarians 
were met by well-appointed forces; and on the 30th 
of October the unfortunate battle of Schwehat in- 
duced them to withdraw into their own territory. 

The die being now cast and the lists opened, 
every one felt that it was no longer safe to employ 
Austrian officers, on whom no reliance could be 
placed. Kossuth, therefore, sought to separate all 
Austrian elements from the constitution of the army, 
and to make it truly Hungarian. Hence Moga, an 
old Austrian general, was removed, and Gérgey 
appointed commander-in-chief. Gérgey had to or- 
ganize the army. Nor was his task less arduous 
because the army he had been called upon to orga; 
nize consisted chiefly of enthusiastic recruits. This 
made it the more difficult to implant in their minds 
the necessity of a systematic discipline. His pre- 
vious life seemed hardly of a kind to fit him for the 
duties to which he was summoned. Though trained 
in the Royal Hungarian “ Noble Guard,” he had 
relinquished the army, and applied himself to chemi- 
Few would have thought that at thirty 
years of age the young lecturer was qualified to 
head an army. But those who reasoned thus must 
have been ignorant of the intensity of his character 
and his powers of rapid and keen pérception. Kos- 
suth understood his capabilities ; and had the states- 
man and the general worked afterward truly and 
. heartily in unison, neither the armies of Austria nor 
the weight of the Russian alliance could have 
crushed the Hungarian independence. 

When the state was in danger, Rome used to 
create a dictator. Extraordinary events require ex- 
traordinary means. In that deadly struggle on which 
the Hungarian nation had entered, unity of action 
was an indispensable condition of success. How 
much the nation felt this, was shown by the noble 
confidence with which it singled out Kossuth to lead 
her in the approaching trial. So long as the task 
was to arouse the people and to inspire them with 
his own energy, Kossuth had brilliantly responded 
to the confidence of the nation; but the forces now 
organized had to be employed, and employed on the 
field of battle, and he was no general. Educated 
for a legal and political career, he had not studied 
the art of war. He, therefore, found himself com- 
pelled to commit that most important responsibility 
to other hands. In this juncture he might have 
transported the seat of government to the head-quar- 
ters of the main army; but then he could not have 
superintended the organization of new troops, or he 
might have confided the army to a general possess- 
ing his entire confidence, both in respect of his skill 
and his patriotism. Kossuth apparently chose the 
latter, but he did not earry it through by giving the 
general his full confidence. 

As it would have been ridiculous to attempt to 
control all military movements from the seat of the 
Government, Gérgey was invested with the com- 
mand of the main army; but several smaller armies 

were in the field, and these professed to commani- 
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cate with the Government, or rather with Kossuth 
alone. An attempt to secure union of action among 
the generals was made by professing to subordinate 
all the troops to the Minister of War, who was also 
a member of the Defense Committee; but his au- 
thority was so little maintained, that several inde. 
pendent commanders, Bem especially, scarcely ever 
condescended to correspond with the War Depart- 
ment, but sent their dispatches directly to Kossuth. 
So long as the new commanders felt Kossuth’s in- 
fluence to be absolute, this was of comparatively 
small importance; but when, with the progress of 
the war, they assumed a more independent action, 
the subordination of the military power to the Cen- 
tral Government was so far relaxed, that at last the 
orders of the Minister of War lost even the shadow 
of authority. This was the consequence of that 
personal influence on which Kossuth based his au- 
thority, instead of fortifying it by a subordinate, but 
effective organization, of which he would have been 
the head. 

After the submission of Italy to the troops of Ra- 
detzky, and after the suppression of the popular 
movement in Vienna, the imperial] family proceeded 
more energetically to carry out its absolutist pro- 
jects. Some future student, turning over the ar- 
chives of the House of Hapsburg, will perhaps be 
able to discover the secret of the court revolution 
which occurred at Olmutz in the beginning of De- 
cember 1848. An unexpected proclamation an- 
nounced to the inhabitants of the Austrian empire, 
that Ferdinand the Good had abdicated in favor of 
his youthful nephew, Francis Joseph. 

Was this abdication voluntary or not? is the ques- 
tion which first suggests itself'to the mind. Did the 
emperor, weak in mind and body, harassed by the 
violent commotions which shook his throne to its 
foundations, throw down the heavy sceptre which 
fatigued his arm? or was he indignant that his 
courtiers and his family insisted upon the necessity 
of his breaking that oath which he had sworn to his 
people? Time only will disclose the causes of this 
change, and how far his confessors and his family 
took part in it. But one thing was gained—the new 
emperor had riever sworn fidelity to the contract 
made by the House of Hapsburg with the people, 
and therefore had no oath to break. The proclama- 
tion which announced this important event to the 
Hungarian nation was answered by a declaration of 
its Diet—that no change could take place in the 
throne of Hungary without the consent of the Diet, 
as long as the former king lived; and that no king 
could be recognized, according to ancient law, until 
he had been crowned, after having first taken the 
oath to the constitution. The response of the Diet 
was unheeded, and the proclamation of the new em- 
peror was backed by a powerful army, which at once 
entered Hungary from all sides. 

To the combined forces of the empire, numbering 
abcut 150,000 men, exclusive of the Servian and 
Wallachian insurgents, Hungary could only oppose at 
that time about one third the number. Moreover, the 
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greatest part of these were new levies. As it would 
have been impossible to contend against such dis- 
proportionate forces, the chief object of the Hungari- 
ans was to occupy the invading hosts until the na- 
tional army could be increased and efficiently organ- 
ized. This could be best effected in a position little 
exposed to the enemy, and which at the same time 
offered facilities for accomplishing the purpose. 
Such a position existed in the heart of Hungary. 

Inclosed by the river Tisza (Theiss,) the sacred 
river of the Hungarians, by the Maros, and by the 
mountains of Transylvania, lies the large Hungarian 
plain, an European savanna, containing 3000 or 
4000 square miles of country, almost exclusively in- 
habited by the Magyar race, living as agriculturists 
and herdsmen, which occupations render them ex- 
tremely hardy. In former days they furnished sol- 
diers in the insurrections of Boiskay and Rakoczy, 
as well as in other struggles for national independ- 
ence. They still bear many traces in their customs 
and character of their long relinquished, but not for- 
gotten nomadic life. Both rivers run a very rapid 
and irregular course, between low banks, which are 
liable to great inundations, forming extensive 
marshes, that extend for miles inland, so that all the 
year round—but principally in spring and autumn— 
the transit of an army and its train is a matter of the 
greatest difficulty, and nearly impossible. The 
mountains of Transylvania protect the eastern side 
of this plain, and offer but few passes practicable for 
troops. This protected position includes the most 
fertile part of the country, one peculiarly rich in 
grain, cattle, and especially horses, so that it affords 
all the requisites necessary for forming and victual- 
ling an army, and for recruiting and mounting 
cavalry. 

Gérgey proposed, even before the invasion of the 
Austrian army, to transfer the seat of government 
and the military dep6ts to the left bank of the Theiss. 
Kossuth, however, objected, apprehending that if 
the Government retreated before the enemy had 
crossed the frontier, the nation would be too much 
discouraged. His hopes in regard of the then effi- 
ciency of the Hungarian troops were also more san- 
guine than those of Gérgey. This difference of 
opinion had its origin in the difference, nay contrast, 
which existed between these two leaders, and 
which is to be traced to all their actions. So longas 
they did not meet in antagonism, but only modified 
the opposite extremes to which both were inclined, 
success attended their common enterprises; but 
when this sort of tacit compromise was broken, both 
manifested in excess their peculiar tendencies, and 
the cause suffered in proportion. 

Kossuth, the enthusiastic patriot, had embraced 
his country’s cause because the honor and independ- 
ence of his fatherland had been to him an all-absorb- 
ing idea, to which he had dedicated his hopes and 
his life. Gérgey defended his country because he 
thought the cause a just one, and one for which he 
had sworn to fight. Kossuth, the tribune of the peo- 
ple and the orator, hoped to save the nation by the 


energy of the people. Gérgey calculated only on 
the army. Kossuth desired to elevate his country, 
and to make it free and independent. Gérgey’s 
aim was to maintain unimpaired the Constitution of 
1848. Kossuth’s plans expanded with success. Gér- 
gey’s success was the fruit and consequence of his 
plans. 

It was very natural that the opinion of each re- 
specting the mode of repelling the Austrian invasion 
should also be different: Kossuth relied chiefly on 
enthusiasm. Gérgey exclusively, or nearly so, on 
discipline. Therefore Kossuth’s chief object was-to 
keep up the former; Gérgey to establish the latter. 
The difficulty was to combine the two in one. Both 
plans were attemp‘ed. The military depéts were 
transferred to the left bank of the Theiss, but the 
army remained on the frontiers and the Government 
at Pesth. 

The difficulty in unexpected casualties is not so 
much to find the means of escape, as to use the 
means at the proper moment. So the retreat of the 
Government behind the Theiss was a measure de- 
manded on the most superficial survey of the cir- 
cumstances ; but the difficulty was the time. Too 
early or too late was equally objectionable; as in 
both cases the confidence of the nation in the Gov- 
ernment would be shaken because the first would 
show that it had lost its courage, the second, that it 
had lost it head. The Government being anxious to 
avoid the former, fell into the latter error. 

The astonishing celerity with which the Austrian 
main army, without striking a blow, had followed 
Gérgey’s retreat upon the capital, had a stunning 
effect on all minds, including the Diet and Gov- 
ernment. A deputation to Prince Windischgratz to 
try pacification once more, received the easily fore- 
seen answer; ‘‘ We don’t negotiate with rebels.’’ 
The resolution was then instantly taken, to transfer 
the Diet and Government to Debreezin, and the or- 
der was given to Gérgey to risk a decisive battle 
before the capital. This was, however, recalled by 
a council of war, and he was directed to the left bank 
of the Danube, in order to divert the attention of the 
enemy from the pursuit of the Government, and to 
enable them to raise new forces and to collect those 
scattered in the country. 

The halo of authority must constantly surround 
the rulers of a people. Once penetrated, it is useless 
to disguise it any more. It then loses its power to 
awe. The Government migration had been more 
like a flight than like a well-arranged removal. The 
commanded battle was- more like a measure to se- 
cure an Hegira than to benefit the country. The 
army was left. to arrange its own course; and hav- 
ing felt the want of energy in the civil rulers, it be: 
gan to act independently. Hence ensued subsequent 
catastrophes. 

The first act showed what was to be expected. 
Gérgey published a proclamation from W aitzen, in 
the name of the army, in which he declared that the 
army fought oly for the Constitution sanctioned by 
the King Ferdinand V., to which it had sworn 
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fidelity ; and that its mission was to defend the Con- 
stitution both against the public enemy from without, 
and republican movements at home. This went the 
whole length of pronouncing the precise conditions 
which the army was to obey; and amounted to a 
renunciation of implicit obedience to the decrees of 
the Diet and the National Defence Committee, pro- 
vided they should undertake uny thing inimical to 
the constitution. 

With the retreat of the government to Debreczin, 
and the occupation of the capital by the Austrians, 
the year 1848 and the first year of the Hungarian 
war of independence ended. In the beginning of 
that year the nation had vindicated its ancient liber- 
ties in a lawful form, through the Diet, and under 
the sanction of the king. The year ended with an 
invading army, in the heart of the country, bent upon 
depriving Hungary of its rights. Nevertheless, the 
nation was not cast down: it had decided to resist; 
and notwithstanding the unfavorable turn of affairs, 
it believed in final success. Austria had to attribute 
much of the energy of this resistance to her own du- 
plicity, which had disgusted and exasperated many 
of her staunchest supporters. 

Though the successful opening of a campaign gen- 
erally acts favorably upon the spirit of soldiery, it 
also may produce an unwarranted feeling of con- 
tempt for the enemy which subsequent campaigns 
painfully dispel. Such was the case with the Aus- 
trian army. Notwithstanding their confidence in 
their experience, and their low opinion of their ad- 
versaries, they had not anticipated so successful and 
rapid a march on the capital. Their good opinion of 
themselves became an absurdity, and induced them 
to despise the supposed cowardice of the constantly 
retreating enemy, who refused to furnish them with 
one opportunity for the display of their valor. An 
overweening confidence naturally led them into the 
trap laid for them by the retreating army of Gérgey. 
This army contained a large portion of the old sol- 
diers who had been drilled under the Austrian dis- 
cipline, and those hussars about whom alone the 
Austrians professed any uneasiness. It was, therefore, 
their main object to capture these troops, after whom 
they detached a large portion of their forees, depriv- 
ing themselves of the means of actively pursuing the 
Diet and the Government, which continued to be 
the rallying point of the nation. 

Notwithstanding this seeming respite, the position 
of the Government and the Diet at Debreczin was by 
no means satisfactory. Other Austrian armies were 
advancing toward that place. But at this juncture 
Kossuth proved that he deserved the confidence 
which the nation placed in him. He was the first to 


recover from the disheartening effects of the opening 


of the campaign. He inspired the Diet and the differ- 
ent branches of the government with spirit and en- 
ergy, and he worked marvels with the nation at large. 
He manifested what one man can make of a people 
which trusts him. The recruits of the levy granted 
by the Diet were organized; and tailors, shoe- 


makers, and saddlers went energetically to work to 








fit out the troops for the spring. The national ten- 
dency to indolence disappeared. Kossuth was well 
seconded by the people, and armies arose as if by 
enchantment. 

Perhaps, after all, the most difficult task that Kos- 
suth had to accomplish in the winter of 1848-9 was 
to keep up the members of the Diet to the proper 
degree of enthusiasm. Like al! the other assemblies 
chosen to represent the interests of the people in the 
various Continental States during the popular move- 
ment of 1848, this Diet was behind the emergency 
of the case. True, it consisted of all the men of note 
in Hungary, whether political or literary,—of the 
members of the former opposition as well as of the 
conservative party. Many members of the aristocra- 
cy took their seats in it. But it was a deliberative, 
notan executive body. Different degrees of opinion 
were unfortunately represented in it, and aw unde- 
cided and wavering policy was often advocated there 
by men who, with the best intentions, were not equal 
to the crisis. In the end, its spirit, instead of being 
elevated to the height of circumstances, admitted too 
readily the possibility of failure, and proved that in 
political revolutions, a body that discusses and hesi- 
tales, though composed of the best men, is inade- 
quate to the management of affairs, and that power, 
on such occasions, demands to be concentrated in a 
few hands. 

Despite the difficulties he encountered, Kossuth 
found his reward in February, 1849. A Hungarian 
force of 40,000 men, including Gérgey’s, Klapka’s, 
and the southern army, was ready to advance from 
the plains of the Theiss. But nothing is so perni- 
cious to the authority of a government as to attempt 
measures which it cannot carry out. Such a pro- 
ceeding was the nomination, at this moment, of 
Dembinsky as commander-in-chief. 

The government had not forgotten Gérgey’s pro- 
clamation from Waitzen, and was anxious to regain 
the influence which it had lost by its precipitate re- 
treat in the winter. It therefore named a com- 
mander for the united maiu army, who should in- 
plicitly obey all its orders; and, as commander-in- 
chief, hold the other generals in hand, and connect 
them with the War-Office. Kossuth also believed 
that the military renown of the Polish general would 
excite the confidence of the army; and probably 
thought that, as a foreigner, be would not join an 
opposition party. This was ieen calculation; but 
he, who should have been the last to do so, forgot 
on this occasion the Hungarian character. He omit- 
ted the fact that this was one of those national wars 
wherein the admixture of foreign elements never 
answers; and that a nationality so jealous as that of 
the Hungarian would not long tolerate the idea that 
its army needed a foreign commander. 

The moment the news was received of Dembit- 
sky’s appointment, Gérgey’s army commenced a de- 
demonstration against the new commander. This 
produced no effect until after his unsuccessful opera- 
tions on the right bank of the Theiss. Then, upon 
the loss of the battle of Kapolna, the army declared 
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its want of confidence in him, and required the com- 
missary of the government, Szemere, to appoint an- 
other commander ad interim. Szemere complied, 
and nominated Gérgey. Dembinsky refused to re- 
linquish the command; but Gérgey ordered him to 
be placed under arrest. At this conjuacture Kossuth 
arrived: a council of war was held; and the result 
of the investigation was Dembinsky’s removal and 
the nomination of Vetter, the former commander of 
the south army, as commander-in-chief. 

These events struck another deadly blow at the 
civil authority. The army had rejected the com- 
mander whom the government had (unadvisedly, it 
is true) appointed. His removal was necessary— 
and how could the government punish the movers in 
this opposition after it had acknowledged they were 
This independent conduct of the army, 
therefore, remained unpunished—the authority of 
the government fell; and, when Vetter was disabled 
by illness, unable longer to resist the wish of the 
army, the government was obliged to appoint as 
commander-in-chief that general who was most fur- 
inidable to its power, and who had shown the great- 
est unwillingness to submit to its authority. But 
ihe splendid successes which followed this appoint- 
ment of Gérgey soothed, in some degree, the bitter- 
ness of the necessity. Victory followed victory ; 
aud, in less than four weeks and before the middle 
of April, the Austrian army was driven to the fron- 
\iers and, with little exception, the Hungarian terri- 
tory was free from invaders. 

Now was the time to re-state to the powers at 
Vieana the object for which Hungary fought, and to 
obtain a guarantee for the Constitution of 1848. But 
prosperity stimulated larger hopes; and Kossuth 
availed himself of this period of success to make a 
proposal to the Diet which, while we acknowledge 
it to have been provoked by the conduct of Austria, 
eutirely changed the character of the war. This 
proposal was the deposition of the House of Haps- 
burg from the kingdom of Hungary. After three 
days’ discussion with closed doors and one day in 
open session it was accepted; and, on the 14th of 
April, 1849, Hungary was proclaimed independent 
of the rulers of Austria, Kossuth appointed governor 
of the kingdom, and a cabinet was selected to aid 
(he executive in conducting the affairs of the state. 

In extraordinary crises, when the reasons for or 
against a decisive measure are nearly balanced, suc- 
cess must certainly pronounce upon the policy of the 
sleps, because it proves whether the calculations are 
right or wrong. To determine the propriety of this 
declaration of independence, we must consider it 
from two points of view—justice and policy. 

The justice of the step raises that old, and some 
Will say undecided, question—when has the people 
{he right to resist the oppression of its rulers? This 
problem has been practically solved on several occa- 
sions by ourselves. The House of Austria certainly 
held Hungary upon ancient and well-known con- 
ditions. It had violated these by armed force, and 
had sought to deprive the people of their guaranteed 


right ? 





rights. It appears, therefore, that, in the light of 
justice, the war was simply one of self-defense, 
What might have been the result, had not events 
been precipitated by this declaration, it is impossible 
now to determine. Granted, then, that the nation 
had a clear justification for armed defense, was the 
declaration of independence equally justifiable—and, 
if so, was it expedient? The main argument by 
which Kossuth stimulated the Diet so hastily ‘to 
adopt this declaration, was the promulgation on the 
4th of March of the constitution decreed for the 
whole Austrian empire. This was made public im- 
mediately after the Hungarian army was checked in 
the battle of Kapolna. Imagining that opposition 
was then subdued, the Viennese Court availed itself 
of the opportunity to proclaim the unity and indivisi- 
bility of the empire—the existence of separate but, 
of course, powerless provincial Diets—and the esta- 
blishment of one central Chamber at Vienna, by 
which the affairs of the empire were to be regulated. 

It is needless to enter further into the working of 
this mock constitution, because, like all other sem- 
blances of liberty in Austria, it has been wholly ab- 
rogated. But it was clearly intended that the na- 
tionality of Hungary should be extinguished, and 
that kingdom be reduced to the condition of a mere 
province of the Austrian empire. The Hungarians 
felt this, and Kossuth urged that this decree should 
be responded to by a like act declaring the dethrone- 
ment of the House of Hapsburg. But even 7f this 
act of the Hungarian Diet was defensible on the 
grounds of justice, we have a strong opinion that, at the 
moment, the measure was contrary to sound policy. 

After a six months’ war, justified by the infraction 
of the National Hungarian Constitution, the publica- 
tion of this new Austrian Constitution in no wise 
altered the position of affairs. The nation was at 
war for their own Constitution, and had nothing to 
do with that which Francis Joseph published as 
Emperor of Austria. The casus belli had been as 
patent to the world upon the entrance of the Aus- 
trian army into Hungary as at any subsequent pe- 
riod; and, if dethronement was the just reward of 
the House of Hapsburg for outraging the Hungarian 
Constitution, this step should have been taken at the 
commencement of the war, and thus the nation 
would have known from the first for what it was 
fighting. Therefore, if judged by the mere justice 
of the case, the declaration came too late—and, if 
viewed in the light of expediency, too early. 

For it was a crowning provocation offered to the 
House of Hapsburg. There was no medium now 
between separation or subjugation. !t was easy to 
foresee that Austria would accept the offers of her 
mighty ally—Russia, rather than descend from her 
position as a first-rate power in Europe—which 
would have been the inevitable consequence of the 
loss of Hungary. Russia had abundant reason to 
seize the first opportunity to humble her rival, and 
to crush at the same time that dangerous movement 
in Hungary which served as an example for the 
Poles. Moreover, Russia had nothing to apprehend 
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from any other foreign intervention, as the popular 
party was everywhere subdued; and there was no 
reason to anticipate that England or America would 
interpose in favor of the dethronement, since, having 
no diplomatic relations with Hungary, and—at that 
time like the rest of the world—being very ignorant 
of the merits of the case, they were not in the posi- 
tion to take the question in hand. 

A division in the army was another evil likely to 
follow the declaration of independence. As before 
stated, many of the officers in Gérgey’s army had 
been in the Austrian service. They fought in obe- 
dience to the oath they had sworn to the constitu- 
tion, but were by no means disposed to partake in a 
war against the dynasty of Austria. The battle for 
the constitution had united the whole nation and the 
army: the dethronement was the apple of discord 
which ruined the hopes of Hungary. 

We see no advantage connected with it. It had 
no inspiring effect on the nation. It did not enlarge 
the means of defense : on the contrary, it diminished 
them. It increased the number and the hostility of 
the enemies of Hungary, and there is no evidence 
that it gained one additional friend to the cause—nor 
are there any traces of any wish in the nation for 
such a measure. The disadvantages of this measure 
were greatly increased by the establishment of the 
Provisional Government, with a responsible gover- 
nor, and, under him, a responsible ministry in the 
constitutional style. At that moment, the nation, to 
realize the idea which was expressed in the declara- 
tion of independence, had need of all its concentrated 
energy. But the same act surrounded the executive 
power with those forms which, however salutary— 
nay, necessary—in ordinary times, must needs have 
a pernicious effect under circumstances which re- 
quire rapidity of decision and unhampered energy. 
In the abrogated National Defense Committee, Kos- 
suth had been, if not in name at least in reality, dic- 
tator; and now the power was split and weakened 
by the collegiate forms of a cabinet. 

At the period of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Hungarian movement had reached its height. 
From that moment it began to decline. It had over- 
shot itsmark. The second cra of the Hungarian war 
furnishes a brilliant chronicle of heroic deeds, of 
union, and concord; which testify that the Hungarian 
race, though long silent in the history of nations, is 
not dead. It has opened for itself a glorious position 
in the modern annals of the people of Europe. Na- 
tionality and liberty fed the fire and animated the 
patience of the people. So long as these intelligible 
barriers had to be defended, the nation was victorious. 
But when theories were set before it, the nation lost 
its basis. The movement had ceased to be national. 

In the life of nations, as in that of individuals, 
there are moments which decide their fate for years. 
To use that moment is success; to lose it, is ruin. 
Such a moment presented itself to Hungary in the 
beginning of May, 1849. The Declaration of Inde- 

pendence had irrevocably broken up all hopes of a 
compromise with the dynasty, and there was there- 





fore no hope but in its utter defeat and abolition. 
Even for this extreme measure the moment was fa- 
vorable. The Austrian troops flying and disorgan- 
ized—the Hungarian army, flushed with victory, at 
their heels—Vienna trembled. Then Kossuth him- 
self might have gloried in the probable realization 
of his wildest schemes: for, having passed the Ru- 
bicon, and severed himself from Austria, he might 
have attempted to confer on the other nationalities 
of the empire the like independence he expected to 
gain for Hungary. As he had now thrown the dice, 
such was the surest way to preserve his stakes, 
But at that decisive moment, the army went back to 
besiege Buda, in which a small garrison had been 
left by the retreating Austrians. 

The government either did not perceive the great- 
ness of the moment, or did not dare to enforce the 
necessary orders. Géorgey received instructions to 
follow the enemy with the bulk of his army, and to 
direct a few thousand men upon Buda. But he sent 
a small force to follow the enemy, and marched 
with the greatest part of the troops to besiege Buda. 
After a month’s siege Buda fell before a splendid 
assault. But in the meantime the enemy’s forces 
were reorganized, and a Russian army had assem- 
bled on the frontier. The second moment for a coup 
de main on Vienna passed away like the first. 

The fall of Buda was the last gleam of the sun of 
Hungary. Buda, the old capital which overlooks 
the field of Rakos, where, in bygone times, her 
proud nobles assembled to discuss the affairs of 
their country in the sight of heaven; Buda, the 
town of Matthias Corvinus, who made the Hua- 
garian name resound from the Baltic to the Adriatic ; 
—Buda, the scene of the most heroic events in the 
national history—the sacred palladium of the Hun- 
garian—was again in the hands of the nation. Never, 
during the ,whole war, had there been so much 
bravery, and so much contempt of death displayed. 
It was as if the meanest soldier had been an inspired 
hero. Gérgey became the pride of Hungary, as 
Kossuth had been her love. 

But in this brilliant display few observed that the 
star which had guided the nation up to this moment, 
and which had pointed out the way for her leaders, 
had become extinguished. That star was fatth. 
Faith in the justice of the cause—faith in her own 
virgin strength, had elevated the nation to that sub- 
lime height which attracted the gaze of the world. 
Faith had been the pillar of fire, going before her, 
and sustaining her courage in the dark night of 
trouble and misfortune. Faith had hardened the 
barefooted Honvéd against cold and hunger, and 
prompted the Magyar woman, peasant and princess 
alike, to submit to the severest privations. But 
when the nation awoke from that intoxication into 
which her many victories, crowned by the fall of 
Buda, had thrown her, the star was gone, and the 
sky grew darker and heavier day by day. The 
pathway was obscured ; the nation lost herself ; she 
had begun an undertaking or had been led to attempt 
one, which she had no longer faith to accomplish. 
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A negative idea, the dethronement of her royal 
house, had been put before her as the reward of her 
exertions. This excited no enthusiasm, and when 
the pompous proclamations intended to rouse her 
soul to fresh exertions were published, they spread 
panic instead of encouragement. 

If at this moment anew and energetic arm had 
reized the reins, an arm guided by a clear head and 
by a firm conviction, would all then have been lost ? 
Probably not; for the nation feeling the imminence 
of the storm was more willing than ever to be led 
in the right direction. But the leaders ceased to 
confide in themselves ; losing the purity and single- 
ness of their early love, they lost their faith, their 
head, and their hope. 

The success of the spring campaign had soothed 
for a moment the animosity existing between the 
head of the government and Gérgey. The pro- 
clamation of Waitzen and the deposition of Dem- 
binsky by the army seemed to be forgotten, but the 
declaration of independence, and a lull which came 
over the military successes, re-opened the breach 
and made the gap wider than ever. 

The individual who seizes an idea and is intent on 
carrying it through, imperceptibly identifies his 
person and his passions with the idea itself, and 
generally concludes that the impulses of his own 
feeling emanate from his leading idea. With the 
two rival leaders in the Hungarian war, the guiding 
idea was, we believe, the welfare of their country. 
But each connected his person and himself so closely 
with the cause that he sometimes failed in keeping 
the two interests separate: nay, very often mixed 
his own individuality with the interests of his 
country, of course, always to the disadvantage of 
the latter. 

Previous to this time, Kossuth and Gérgey, 
though on different roads, had striven in the same 
direction. Now their paths separated. Kossuth 
thought that the declaration of independence would 
alone savethe country. Gérgey believed that this 
document contained the seeds of its destruction. 
Both felt that they could no longer work together, 
and éach felt it necessary to displace the other in 
order to save the state. Neither of them had the 
inoral courage to do this openly, because neither 
felt confidence in the possibility of realizing his own 
scheme. Otherwise both would have been ready to 
risk even the danger of a division in the nation— 
an uncertain evil—rather than longer endure that 
latent discord, which paralyzed all the actions of the 
executive power. Under these circumstances both 
thought it better to feign, and believed that this 
falsehood was a policy justifiable by the object. 
They ultimately destroyed each other, but their 
Country perished in their fall. 

There was one difference, however, between the 
‘wo. Kossuth only feigned confidence in Gérgey’s 
person. Gérgey appeared to approve—nay, in his 
appeal to the army, dated Comorn, 29th April, 1849, 
openly approved, the declaration of independence, 
and proclaimed a conviction which he did not feel. 
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He therefore descended to direct treachery, like 
those Austrian officers who accepted the com- 
missions of the Hungarian ministry intending to be- 
tray it; and his was not the less treachery, because 
his object was to save his country. 

This alone explains that fatal irresolution which 
marked the actions of both leaders after the decla- 
tion of independence. Neither of them saw his 
way tothe end. As if their policy had sunk to the 
level of owvriers, they lived from day to day, 
making schemes which were never executed, until 
the approach of the allied armies of the enemy re- 
minded them of the fatal trop tard. 

The errors which overwhelmed Hungary in quick 
succession during this third period,—the period of 
her decline,—were consequences of this irresolu- 
tion. The siege of Buda instead of a vigorous pur- 
suit of the enemy,—Dembinsky’s lingering on the 
frontiers of Gallicia, instead of carrying the war into 
that country, and seeking there allies among the 
people ready to join him,—the incredible hesitation 
which prevented the adoption of one determined 
plan of defense,—and, finally, the fatal indecision in 
selecting a commander-in-chief in place of Gérgey, 
are the results of one and the same cause. All 
pointed in a natural direction to the surrender of 
Vilagos. 

So ended the Hungarian war of independence. 
The sword was laid down and the work of the exe- 
cutioner’s axe begun. It has been an elevating but 
distressing vision. A nation, strong in her right, 
driven to extremes, defends herself, and at first, hum- 
bles her aggressor. Hurried into extremes herself, 
she falls. 

Of the two men who had her destiny in their hands, 
one is under surveillance, and if not a prisoner is 
certainly a pensioner of the enemy. The other is 
wandering in distant countries seeking help for his 
down-trodden fatherland. One has hitherto been the 
object of the execration of his nation and of man- 
kind. The other has received the homage of the two 
greatest people in the world. One had too low an 
opinion of the cause he defended ; the other estimated 
it too highly. Gérgey judged first asa soldier and 
then as a Hungarian. Kossuth first as a cosmo- 
polite and then as a Hungarian. One was too near, 
the other too far, for the mark. 

This mark was NATIONALITY, the dearly bought 
jewel for which the Hungarian has so often shed his 
best blood ; the oriflamme which will at this moment 


‘ alone inspire him, and which he will follow so long 
{ 


as his name exists. It is his religion, his history, his 





literature, his country, the very atmosphere he 
breathes. 

But the struggle in another light cannot be con- 
sidered as a mere national affair. It was one of 
principle :—Hungary, the isolated and constitutional, 
against the absorbing centralization and absolutism 
of Austria. Such a struggle, in order to yield a de- 
cisive verdict, ought to have been left to itself; but 
Austria did not conquer by the vitality of her insti- 
tutions or the energy of her forces. She was obliged 
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to have recourse to foreign aid. Such victory is a 
defeat as it respects the settlement of the two prin- 
ciples involved, and likewise as it regards the future 
greatness of Austria. Three years have elapsed 
since Hungary was crushed before the Czar, and 
placed at the foot of the Emperor of Austria. But 
has Austria made one step in the fulfillment of her 
centralizing schemes? It is still the state of siege 
which maintains her tranquillity. Her reluctant sub- 
jects, deprived of the last shadow of a representa- 
tive system, are held in subservience by terror, not 
by love. 

Austria is a hollow name: we meet with Hunga- 
rians, Bohemians, Germans, Italians, Poles, but np 
Austrians. A native of the province of Ducal Aus- 
tria Proper, who ought tobe the most proud of his 
name, will say, I am a Viennese, or speak of some 
other town or district as his place of birth, but he 
will never boast of his great Austrian fatherland. 
Despotism may exist if based on nationality. The 
proud eivis romanus sum was the link which kept 
together the empire of the Ceesars. The autocracy 
of Russia stands on this foundation; but what has 
Austria given wherewith to inspire her subjects? 
bombardments, massacres, and executions ! 

It is not difficult to foresee what will be the future 
of that tendency to centre all government in the 
rulers alone which is now creeping over the Conti- 
nent. Least of all does mystery hang over the fate 





of Austria. Its doom is written in language as clear 
as that which flashed in fire through the banquetirg 
hall of Babylon. We see an image of gold, iron, and 
clay ; but the gold has been corrupted and the iron 
weakened, and what now remains of either is but a 
seale to hide rather than adorn the earth of which 
the image consists :—and it is but an image after all, 
for where is the life? The House of Austria must 
now stand alone. The last golden link which bound 
Hungary to its rulers, and to which age had imparted 
the reverence due to antiquity, has been melted in 
the fire kindled to burn up a nation’s liberties, and to 
forge, not chains of love, but the fetters of servitude 
and humiliation. This unhappy House, deceived 
by its successes, may think it has quenched the 
spirit of freedom, but the world’s reeords are a 
proof that the strongest arguments of despotism so 
lavishly used by imperial oppressors—the hangman, 
the axe, and the prison,—are inadequate instruments 
for suppressing the breath of a nation which pants 
for liberty. 

Were the millions of voices which ery, ‘‘ Haza 
es Szabadsag,’’ (country and freedom) in the Mag- 
yar tongue, silenced by the Austrian executioner , 
or were the millions of hearts which animate those 
tongues impaled in a death-struggle on the bayonets 
of a mercenary Austro-Russian host—Hungary 
would not be dead. The destined avenger will yet 
arise. 





LETTERS FROM HOME. 





BY HORATIO WALLACE 





LixE the enchanted grot of Ali Baba, 
My heart unlatcheth its interior shutter, 
When from ‘‘ sweet home’’ my fancy’s loved Caaba 
They come, and with mute spirit-voices utter 
Their Circean syllables divinely fashioned 
By beauty’s genius in thé grand bazar 
Of wealthy mind, and words of hope impassioned 
Born in affection’s nursery afar. 


Letters from home, reflecting visions olden, 
That linger ’mong my thoughts like drops of dew 
>Mid rosebuds’ hectic petals, when the golden 
Shade-loving eye of Hesper shimmers through 
Soft violet lashes, visions memory borrowed, 
Yet grateful to my thirsting soul, I ween, 
As ripple kisses on the pearly forehead 
Of the deep sylvan bayou’s lotus-queen. 


Letters from home, they are bright, green oases, 
Bestrewing time’s monotonous Sahara— ; 
Leaves from the Shur of thought, whose charm displaces 

The bitterness of life’s o’ergushing Marah ; 





They are Nepenthes from love's mystic Aiden, 
Distilling drops of undiluted gladness, 

To lull the toiling spirit overladen 
With passionate unrest, and utter sadness. 


I hail them as the captive of the galleys, 
Emancipated from the galling oar, 

Does the rare vision of familiar valleys 
Unfolding as he nears his native shore; 

As pilgrim dervis does the silver crescent, 
That like the young moon Mecca’s turret gilds 

When Sol uplifts his visor iridescent, 
And gazes o’er Ramleah’s purple hills. 


The spirit of Columbus, sadly yearning, 
Expanded not with purer joyance while 

He watched the yellow flambeau’s fitful burning 
On the green wave by Guanahani’s isle, 

Than thrills mine own, when aye her kindred offers 
Before my longing heart’s interior shrine, 

The rarest treasures from affection’s coffers, 
And all the wealth of friendship’s magic mine 
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Byron’s grave at Hucknall, and Newstead Abbey, 
are objects of interest to me; and afier a lengthened 
stay at Sheffield, I took an outside seat on the stage 
for Mansfield, from which place [ proceeded on foot. 
The road lay through a succession of scenery such 
as meets the eye only in England; and which greets 
the traveler with little variation throughout the 
southern part of the island of Great Britain. The 
town of Chesterfield, on this route, is remarkable 
for the singular spire of the old church, which re- 
minds one of the leaning tower of Pisa. It is con- 
structed of wood, and, although nearly straight, 1s 
built so as to appear from any point of view as if it 
were leaning at an angle of fifteen or twenty degrees. 
Between this town and Mansfield there are two 
celebrated castles—one, the old palace of Hardwick ; 
the other, the ancient baronial stronghold of Bol- 
sover. In the centre of the main square of the last- 
named town, there is a fine Gothic monument to the 
memory of Lord George Bentick—a young English 
nobleman who died a few years ago, at a time when 
he was rapidly rising to eminence as a statesman in 
the British Parliament. 

Having strapped my knapsack on my back, I left 
Mansfield and took the turnpike to Derby, the near- 
est way to Hucknall. The day was warm and 
pleasant, and my route lay over a moor, once a part 
of Sherwood Forest. The road for some distance 
was very indifferent, and equally bad with any in 
the United States. For miles there were but few 
houses within sight, and wild shrubbery and yellow 
blossoming furze grew in abundance along the high- 
way. The soil was sandy, and poorly cultivated, 
where cultivation was attempted. I walked a dis- 
tance of nine miles over lands once the haunts of 
Robin Hood and his ‘“ merrie foresters;’? and in 
some places the wood was so thick that it did not 
require a very active imagination to people it with 
the descendants of the bold outlaw and his followers. 
Groves of fir and pines interspersed with magnifi- 
cent oaks, whose branches shadowed all the wild, 
formed a cool retreat and pleasant shade for the 
weary traveler. 

{ sat down on the bank of a gurgling stream, 
bright and clear, which flowed from a clump of 
noble trees near by, and fell into a train of thought 
on the events in a man’s history, and the realization 
of my boyish day-dreams. I was on classic soil—in 
Sherwood Forest—surrounded by giant forest-kings 
and English sylvan scenery. A herd of deer was 
grazing under the shade of the tall. trees, and me- 
thought I saw the melancholy Jacques standing 
against the strong trunk of an old oak, soliloquizing 
on a Wounded stag that had ‘‘ta’en a hurt”? from the 








aim of some green-robed forester. The day was 
calm, the sky banked up with fleecy clouds, and the 
scenery such as a novelist would desire to paint— 
ultra-romantic. 

As I pursued my course along the road, [ passed 
an inn bearing the name of England’s outlawed 
forester, which a rustic assured me was the very 
house in which the bold outlaw was wont to hold 
riot when in his glory. The place had enough of 
the woodman’s hut about it to make the beholder 
believe it to be what tradition represents it; but it 
wanted age. 

A mile or more southward of the wayside inn, I 
stopped at a toll-gate to inquire the nearest way to 
the village of Hucknall, and was directed through a 
park immediately before me. It was a broad and 
highly picturesque landscape, on whose verdant sur- 
face numbers of deer were feeding. Groves of giant 
oaks crowned the surrounding hills, and the soft 
summer winds were rich with the scent of new- 
mown hay. As I.slowly wended my way along the 
paths the scenery became familiar, and there was no 
difficulty in recognizing it from Byron’s writings. 
There was the * gentle hill’? on which he was wont 
to meet with her who was the object of his warmest 
and holiest love, and where his youthful soul first 
felt how keen a sting was that of unrequited passion. 
ft still was— 

‘¢ Green and of mild declivity, the last, 
As ’t were the cape of a long ridge of such 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base 
But a most living landseape——”’ 
but the ‘trees of circular array’? were gone, and 
the spot whereon the “ youth and the maiden” once 
stood was no longer shaded by the broad branches 
of the oaks, from within whose shadow she watch- 
ed— 
‘¢ Looking afar, if yet her lover’s steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew.’ 

The summer winds waved the grass upon the 
summit of the hill, and Annesley-Park, the birth- 
place and patrimony of Mary Chaworth, looked as 
enchantingly on that day as if sorrow had never en- 
tered its borders. 

I turned toward Hucknall, a straggling hamlet 
with but few cottages, and only famous as the 
burial-place of the Byrons. The scene before me 
was eminently English and beautiful. The velvety 
sward, the tower of the distant village shrine, the 
abodes of men, the heavy wains, and the balmy air 
of June, made up a picture at once enchanting and 
sweet, aside from the associations connected with it. 
[ enjoyed the time and place, and leisurely strolled 
on, within the shade of green hedges and bending 
trees, until I entered the village street. The church 
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was the principal spot I cared to visit, and, after de- 
positing my knapsack at the inn and sending for the 
clerk, I entered the building. There was a com- 
pany of English tourists already there, and their 
levity was unbecoming, to say the least of it. The 
poet never entertained a flattering opinion of his 
countrymen, and his dust would have crept had he 
known that some of them were laughing and jesting 
over his grave. The interior of the church is in 
great disorder, and like the rest of the building old 
and decayed. The vault wherein the poet lies buried 
is covered with two large slabs of rough stone clum- 
sily fitted together, and the floor around, which is of 
the same material, is broken and irregular. A plain 
white marble tablet, bearing an inscription to the 
poet’s memory, is fitted in the wall and surrounded 
by a black border. It is immediately over the vault, 
and beneath it there is a coat of arms cut in stone, 
with the motto—‘ Crede Byron;’’ and this is the 
tomb of the author of ‘Childe Harold!’ He re- 
poses among his ancestors, and near the last resting- 
place of her who bore him. . Opposite to the poet’s 
tomb is a stone bearing a long inscription to the ser- 
vices and worth of a Byron, who adhered to the | 
cause of Charles the First in the days of that mo- | 
narch’s misfortune. | 

The English company soon left the church; and | 
after they were gone, I stood for some time meditat- | 
ing on the changes and troubles in the life of him 
whose ashes were beneath my feet. A _ beautiful 
young girl of seventeen summers, with an “eye as 
blue as heaven,’’ and a face expressive of sinless 
purity, was my guide. She was the daughter of the 
parish-clerk, and during her father’s absence waited 
on strangers to the tomb, I recorded my name in a 
book she kept for visitors, and on looking over it 
noticed those of a great number of Americans. I 
asked her if she saw many of my countrymen, to 
which she replied in the affirmative. More of them 
visit Hucknall than of any other foreigners, and all 
of them take great interest in every thing relating to 
Byron. 

‘Has Lady Byron ever been here?” I asked. 

“No,” said she, “not within my recollection; 
but last summer Lady Lovelace was here—Byron’s 
daughter. She came with Mrs. Wildman, the lady 
of the present occupant of Newstead Abbey. When 
she came in she burst into a flood of tears, and wept 
long and audibly. It was an affecting scene, sir, 
and I could not help but weep with her. She stood 
some time leaning over the vault against the tablet, 








and sighed as though her very heart would break. 
Ay, sir, she loved her father; and could he have 
seen her and known her affection for him, he would | 
have been a better and a happier man. She never | 
came but once to the grave, and then it wasa difficult 
thing to get her away. I believe she grew ill in con- 
sequence of grief afier that visit, and it was deemed 
prudent not to renew it.’? 

*Do you know whether either of the Musters’ 
family ever visited the place ?” 





* Yes, sir, several of them have been here; and I 


have been told that Mary Chaworth came once, a 
few years before she died, and passed some time in 
the church. They who saw her speak of her asa 
pale, sad lady of great beauty—one who looked 
heart-broken and unhappy. She did not converse of 
Byron nor even utter his name, but stood silently 
at his grave like a marble figure in which grief was 
forever frozen.”’ 

The fascinating maiden was anxious to render all 
the information in her power, but cautious and truth- 
ful in her statements. She told me that many of the 
visitors act strangely when at the tomb; and some 
recite lines aloud from the works of the poet, while 
others are affected even to tears. 

I wanted a memento to take with me—some trifle 
from Byron’s grave; but there was none. She was 
unhappy because she had nothing for me, and made 
search for a something that I might bear away. At 
last her bright blue eye flashed with delight, and, 
said she, ‘‘ Here is a piece of oak from one of the 
pews; it was taken off by the workmen when mak- 
ing repairs, and left behind. You can have it turned 
into a seal-handle if you wish.’’ I accepted the gift 
and thanked her for it, glad even of this token from 
Byron’s grave. 

She told me that the person who had been clerk 
to the parish before her father’s time so arranged 
one of the stone slabs as to remove it, and was in 
the habit of showing people the coffin; but on the 
news reaching the curate the man was discharged 
and the stone securely cemented in its proper 
place. 

But few of the Byron family visit the poet’s grave, 
and, with the exception of his sister and daughter, 
none remain more than a few minutes. Strangers, 
however— 

‘* Whose wandering feet have pressed 

The Switzer’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 

And trod the piled leaves of the West— 

My own green native land—”’ 
have made it the Mecca of their pilgrimages, and 
gone thousands of miles to pay homage to the dust 
of him whose genius has shed undying lustre ou 
English literature. 

The road from Hucknall to Newstead Abbey lies 
through a wood as wild as some of our American 
forests. It is arched with the branches and foliage 
of trees for more than a mile, and several limpid 
streams eross it, while frequent footpaths lead off at 
different points into the deep shade. At the end of 
the wood it runs over a gently sloping hill, from the 
top of which the turrets and Gothic ruins of the Ab- 


_ bey burst upon the view. There is the lake and 


every feature of the landscape as described by By- 
ron. The old chancel-window is intertwined with 
ivy, and the walls look as if they would brave time 
and its storms for a thousand years. The building 
stands in a quiet valley surrounded by hills, and 


‘¢ Lies, perhaps, a little low 
Because those monks preferred a hill behind 
To shelter their devotion from the wind.’’ 


The grounds are laid out tastefully, and there are 
several gardens bearing names according to the coun- 
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tries whence the flowers planted in them come. 
One is called the ‘American garden,’’ and there 
grow luxuriantly our wild honeysuckle and rhodo- 
dendron. The oak planted by Byron is shown as 
one of the curiosities of the place; and, in the 
“ Devil’s Wood,”’ a deep, impenetrable shade, there 
is a tree with two trunks, dear to the poet and his 
sister, on which he cut the following inscription the 
evening before he left Newstead forever— 


Lorp Byron 
Aveusta, , } Sepe. 1814, 


The bark has grown over the record, and great 
difficulty is experienced in deciphering the date. A 
natural arbor, formed of the branches of oaks and 
overhanging ivy, is pointed to as the ‘ Monks’ 
Walk;” and a pure, crystal spring, called the 
“Holy Well,” claims the visitor’s attention. 

In the body of the abbey, within the ruins, are 
several figures in stone, and a fountain gurgles 
through an old and quaint piece of sculpture. The 
poet has described the place in his matchless style, 
and no pen can surpass the description left by him of 
the brave old pile. As I stood within its shade and 
listened to the falling waters, I realized in full his 
rich description : 

‘“ Amidst the court a Gothic fountain played, 

Symmetrical, yet decked with carvings quafht, 
Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 
And here perhaps a monster, there a saint. 
The spring gushed through grim mouths of granite 
And sourkio’ into basins, where it spent 


Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 
Like man’s vain glories and his vainer troubles.”? 


Boatswain’s grave is always visited, but be- 
yond the halo thrown over the tomb by the genius 
of Byron, there is nothing attractive about it. The 
celebrated epitaph is searcely legible, and it was 
only by supplying from memory the obliterated 
portions that I was enabled to read the inscription. 

From that spot I also wished a memento, but was 
refused. The cheerful and intelligent lady’s maid, 
Who conducted me over and around the abbey and 
grounds, was sorry she could not comply with my 
request. She had the will to doit, but her orders 
were positive, and she could not violate them, I 
insisted: “Just a sprig from that fir-tree alongside 
the grave—it will not be missed; and, as 1 have 
come a considerable distance, 1 am confident you 
will not refuse 

“You are an American ?” 

‘Yes! from Pennsylvania.” 

“Cut the branch, then; but it is only because you 
are an American that you obtain the favor.” 

I thanked her, and felt proud of the compliment 
she paid me, as well as of the sprig from Boatswain’s 
‘tomb ! 

After three hours spent in rambling about New- 
Stead and the lands adjacent, I returned to Huck- 
nall, whence I journeyed on to Nottingham, having 
walked about thirty miles during the day. A long, 


but pleasant ramble, and one of the most interesting 
l ever had. 





But few towns in England are more romantically 
situated than Nottingham, and I know of none in 
whose vicinity can be found finer scenery. The 
Trent is a clear, swift stream, of great beauty, along 
the shores of which are several splendid walks and 
groves. Long ranges of stately elms line the banks 
at a short distance from the town, and the citizens 
enjoy pleasant evening rambles in the summer twi- 
lights under the noble trees. Clifton Grove, on the 
river named, made famous by the muse of Henry 
Kirke White, and Wilford Church-yard, are the 
very spots for poetic revery. The last named vil- 
lage is one of surpassing beauty, and the true repre- 
sentative of an old English hamlet. [ts every 
feature is uncient, and speaks more of the days of 
Queen Bess than of Victoria. No wonder the youth- 
ful and pious White desired to lay his form to rest in 
its lovely, romantic burial-place, and pity it is that 
his wish was not gratified. 

1 walked through the village with a companion, and 
visited the spot where the ‘rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep.”” The graves are swathed with osiers 
and decorated with rustic devices, rough tomb- 
stones, and rude sculpture. Tall elms spread their 
branches over the lowly hillocks, and a heavenly 
quiet reigns on the spot. We returned to Notting- 
ham by a turnpike road, crossing the Trent on a 
bridge of nineteen arches, built centuries ago, and 
exhibiting a variety of architecture from frequent 
repairs. 

The town has a commanding front when seen from 
‘the wide vale of the Trent,’’ and its tall church 
towers and ruined castle stand out in bold relief 
against the sky. When you enter, you find the 
streets clean compared with those of other manu- 
facturing places, and the houses have about them 
an air of considerable antiquity. The market-place 
is a fine open space, built up on two sides with rows 
of shops, al! of which have porticoes in front, sup- 
ported by columns, forming a covered arcade, which 
extends the entire length of the space. In a small 
street leading from the square, and near the Ex- 
change, stands the house in which Henry Kirke 
White was born. The ground floor is divided into 
three apartments, two of which are butcher’s stalls, 
and the third a gin-palace. 

Below Nottingham, on the Trent, here a pretty 
and romantic stream, there is a large estate known 
as Colwick Hall. It is the property of the Musters 
family, and the burial-place of Mary Chaworth. 
During the reform riots in the town some years ago, 
at which time Nottingham Castle was burned, the 
mob set fire to Colwick Hall, but did not destroy it. 
Mrs. Musters was driven from the house, and took 
refuge in the wood on the estate. From the fright 
and exposure during the night, she contracted a fever 
which soon terminated her existence. She is buried 
in Colwick Church, an old ivy-clad edifice imme- 
diately adjacent to the hall, and her tomb is an ob- 
ject of frequent visit by tourists. She left four 
children, two of whom are living: one of them a 
daughter, now married—and the other a son, a 
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clergyman of the Established Church. The eldest, 
who would have been heir to the joint estates of 
herself and husband, died a few years ago, leaving a 
son, who, by the death of his grandfather, is lord of 
the manors of Annesley and Colwick. 

The elder Musters was a great huntsman, and 
from all accounts very much of a brute. He was a 
tyrant to the poor, which explains the visit of the 
mob to his hall. lt is currently reported in Not- 
tingham that he frequently used personal violence 
toward his wife, and more than once beat her se- 
verely. He died about two years ago on his own 
estate, not much regretted, but a good deal despised, 
and now lies buried at the side of his wife’ in his 
family vault at Colwick Church. 

A lady of Nottingham, who was well acquainted 
with Mary Chaworth, gave me some particulars in 
the life of that lady and of her husband worthy of 
note. She stated that Musters was one of the most 
finished libertines of his day, and had been guilty of 
crimes which would have consigned any other man, 
less fortunate, to the gallows. He was a man of 
fine appearance, and to that circumstance he owed 
his success in winning the heart of Mary Chaworth. 
He was a gambler, a horse-racer, a spendthrift, and 
a bully, and has been known to outrage women fre- 
quently. No female escaped his eye, no matter to 
what family she belonged, and even young girls were 
the objects of his base passions. His wife was aware 
of his conduct, and lived a most wretched life in con- 
sequence of his treatment, and was scarcely ever 
known to smile. She was a heart-broken woman 
for years, and acknowledged that she suffered justly 
for her indifference to Byron. She no doubt loved 
the poet ardently, and never received company after 
his death. 

When my informant was a little girl, Mary Cha- 
worth would send for her when in Nottingham, and 
never left the town without seeing her. The calm 
face of the lady was impressed upon the memory of 
the child, and to this day she has a distinct recol- 
lection of its sweetness and sad expression. 

‘“‘Was she really handsome?’ I asked, being 
under the impression that-the ‘ poet might have 
seen Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt,” and given 
to a person of moderate personal attractions the color 
of his wishes and romantic dreams. 

‘“‘T have seen,’ said she, ‘‘many lovely and ad- 
mired females—females whose beauty has been the 
subject of fame, but none of them surpassed or even 
equalled Mary Chaworth. She was one of the love- 
liest of women, but at the same time one of the most 
unhappy.” 

Musters was always in debt, and his estate was 
pawned for years for the payment of his gaming ob- 
ligations, which amounted in several different years 
to £40,000 or $200,000 per annum, He was in the 
habit of quarreling with the peasantry, and when he 
met with poachers on his land he would beat them 
unmercifully. On one occasion he fell in with one, 
and made « ring for a fight. The poacher entered, 
and as he was a scientific boxer he flogged Musters 
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to his heart’s content. The bully thanked the pea 
sant for his dressing—swore he was a gentleman— 
took him to his hall—treated him, and became his 
firm friend. 

Colwick Church is the very place of burial for a 
poet’s love. It is craped in ivy, overshadowed by 
trees gray with age. Near it flows one of the finest 
of England’s streams, and the soft flowing waters of 
the pensive river murmur a dirge over the grave of 
Mary Chaworth as they kiss the sod near which she 
sleeps. To the last she bore the ancestral title, and 
with her died the once powerful family and name cf 
Chaworth. Such is a portion of the history of two 
beings who have been immortalized by the genius 
and passion of Byron; and it is strange that their 
characters should have been so opposite, and the life 
of the one so unhappy. 

When I was in Nottingham, there was great 
misery among the working classes. In passing 
through Annesley Park, [ was accosted by four stout 
young men, who asked me for money to obtain 
bread. Their appearance forbade the idea of their 
being regular beggars, and I made some inquiries as 
to who and what they were. They informed me 
that they were hosiery weavers or knitters, but, 
owing to the depressed state of the trade, were un- 
ableto find employment. I gave them what I could 
spare, and asked them to sit down, and tel] me some 
of the particulars of their distress. Three of the four 
were married. Neither of them had been at work 
for full six weeks, and, when they were employed, 
their earnings did not exceed seven shillings per 
week, and oftentimes it fell far short of that sum. 
They told me that there were hundreds of men in 
Nottingham starving, and they themselves had not 
had a regular meal for some days. Their appear- 
ance was favorable, and their plain unvarnished 
story bore no evidence of falsehood. They were 
willing and anxious to work, and revolted at the 
thought of turning beggars; but starvation stared 
them in the face, and they must either beg or steal; 
and thieves they were not. I parted with them, 
deeply impressed with their wretched condition. 

The next day, as I was leaving a shop where | 
had been to make ‘a few purchases, I was stopped 
by three men who asked for alms. They were ho- 
nest-looking fellows, and no one could doubt their 
willingness to work. They said they were what 
are called “ cut-ups,”’ and could not get employment. 
They confirmed the statement of the first persons | 
met as to wages and the deplorable condition of the 
trade. 

Ata meeting held at the Corn Exchange in the 
town, on Friday evening, June 6, 1851, on the de- 
pressed state of the hosiery trade, a gentleman 
resident in Nottingham stated “that there were two 
hundred and fifty married men in the drawer and 
shirt business, destitute of employment, all of them 
with families of four persons on the average, each, 
which would make one thousand persons in want 
of bread. With reference to the next branch, the 
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‘cut-ups,’ there were five hundred individuals out 
of work, none of whom had the means of procuring 
food, and putting them on the same average as the 
others, there were two thousand persons lacking the 
necessaries of life. They had passed through such 
panics before, but arising from very different causes 
to those now in operation, such as high provisions 
and scarcity of money. But here they were in the 
height of what was denominated FREE TRADE! 
Cheap bread and a starving population! ‘He wasa 
free trader,’ but human nature was human nature, 
and how degrading when their necessities could not 
be supplied one way, to see men perambulating the 
town, and going from house to house asking alms, 
while they were willing to werk if they could obtain 
work. Had an honest born man any right to be re- 
duced to such a position ?”’ 

Another speaker, a working man, said that there 
were three thousand glove-knitters in the counties 








~~ 


of Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby, but of these 
not more than two hundred were any thing like 
Sully employed. Five hundred or six hundred 
earned on an average from five to seven shillings 
per week, while there were several hundreds more 
who could not earn more than from two to four 
shillings in that time. In the village of Bulwell, 
there were more glove hands than in Nottingham. 
And among six hundred glove-makers at that 
place, there were not above eighty who got any 
thing like six shillings per week; and the same 
result would be found in every district of the manu- 
facture. 

Such was the deplorable and starving state of an 
honest class of industrious men, in one of the finest 
towns of England, at a time when the great, glori- 
ous, and magnanimous British nation was prosecut- 
ing a War against savages in a distant section of the 
world, at a cost of £3000 per day. 





AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


A FrEw bright days, a passing breath 
Of mild and balmy air, 

And the spring flowers are bursting forth, 
And blooming everywhere ; 

But all the warmth of summer’s suns, 
And all her softening showers, 

Are needed to perfect the growth 
Of these rich Autumn flowers. 


And when on their bright cups I gaze, 
And mark their gorgeous dyes, 

So fitly painted there, to match 
October’s glorious skies, 

I minded am of my sweet love, 
No pale and spring-like flower, 

But rich in all the loveliness, 
Matured by sun and shower. 





I see her eye of deepest blue, 
In this ** fringed Gentian’’ bell ; 

Like it scarce opened, when to her 
My tale of love I tell. 

Her glowing crimson cheek, it shaines 
The * Cardinalis’’ bright, 

Whose graceful spire gleams gayly out— 
A living beacon light. 


And in the Asters varying form, 
Of every shade and hue, 

Thy woman’s mind is aptly shown— 
Changeful, but lovely too. 

Then treasured be sweet Autumn flowers ! 
Like our true love they glow, 

Alike though joy’s bright sun beams forth, 
Or gr ef’s dark waters flow. T. H.M. 
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Deep in the neighboring wood a night-bird singing, 
Pours fitful music on the dewy air, 

And all the flowers about my trellis clinging, 
Send up mild fragrance like an evening prayer. 


Tam alone ! around my chamber only 
A few old painted faces scarce appear ; 

1 listen long, but silence grave and lonely, 
With throbbing finger stops my ringing ear. 


Not quite alone! within the recess yonder 

Are old companions, now ungreeted long ; 
The words of might, the sages dream of wonder, 
The graceful lay, the old heroic song. 





The dog-eared leaves, well worn, and stained, and 
ragged ; 
The noted lines, the penciled margin, seem 
To paint before me hopes and visions faded, 
And all the old time vanished like a dream. 


And leaves of flowers, crisp and dark, though faded, 
Long pressed between the pages, fluttering start ; 

And sweet old thoughts come hovering, wildly vagrant, 
And O, how sadly ! settling on my heart. 


Before me lay the harvest of the ages, 

Nor brief nor bootles was my earnest toil ; 
Till eyes grew dim for turning o’er of pages 
By the dim flickering of the midnight oil. 
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AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON 


COURT, 
ET. 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


{From Bentley’s Miscellany.] 


CHAPTER I. 
LIVING IN ONE’S FRIENDS’ RECOLLECTI{ons. 


THE clock at St. James’ palace has struck eight, 
and many gentlemen who design to dine at the 
Club, are studying the carte; performing, meanwhile, 
that curious series of grimaces and frowns, with 
which an Englishman helps himself to invent his 
dinner. The cabs and broughams have been arriving 
rather thickly during the last quarter of an hour, from 
which it is gathered that the dinner bell is sounding 
in the House of Commons. 

‘“Who’s up, Ambergate?” inquires an exceed- 
ingly handsome young gentleman in black, with an 
inconceivably faultless white cravat, of another 
young gentleman of similarly irreproachable appear- 
ance, who has just come in, and looks round with 


an expression of hopeless, yet manly despair, at find- 
ing all his favorite seats occupied. 

‘Philip Bobus is speaking, Freddy Belt,” replies 
Lord Ambergate, ‘and likely to speak. And have 
you ordered your dinner, Freddy Belt? I[’ll dine 


with you. What have you ordered? But I don’t 
care. Waiter, I will have whatever Sir Frederic 
has ordered. Here comes Acton Calveley. Bobus, 
of course, Acton ?”’ 

‘‘Good for an hour and a half, at least. He has 
several hundred-weight of papers with him. You 
two fellows can’t have dined; I saw Ambergate in 
the House half an hour ago.” 

‘“No, you come here. Belt has ordered my din- 
ner, let him order yours. 

“T don’t care. Very well. I meant to dress. 
But I don’t care. Palestine soup, Belt? That’s the 
only thing on my mind.” 

‘* Be relieved, then, for here it is.’* 

*‘ Divide, to-night ?’’ asked Sir Frederic Belt. 

“Well, Whipham was mysterious, and didn’t 
want me to go away. He mumbled something about 
somebody being unwell,’’ said Lord Ambergate. 
“ This is not the wine old Bloomerang was hooray- 
ing, and letting off fire-works about, the other morn- 
ing ?” 

‘“ Yes it is, though,’ said Frederic Belt. 

“* Now, upon my word,” said Calveley, very earn- 
estly, ‘something must be said to Boomy. One 
don’t expect a middle-aged heavy to know much, 
but he has no right to stand on that rug, and tell 
gross untruths. To hear him exult about that wine, 
you ’d have thought the committee had broken into 





the Prophet’s cellar, and seized the stuff with the 
musk seals, which the houris are keeping for me 
and the other blessed.”’ 

‘Since Acton went to Jericho, or wherever it 
was,’’? drawled Sir Frederic, ‘‘ there has been an 
east-wind constantly blowing through his brains. 1 
hoped his book had exhausted all his stock of Orien- 
talisms.”’ 

“The book is a charming book,” said Acton 
Calveley. 

**O, mind, I’m not dispraising it,’’ said Freddy 
Belt; ‘‘on the contrary, a reviewing man told me 
there were several things in it that surprised him. I 
forgot to ask him why? Here’s Tom Crowsfoot— 
how well that fellow wears! Bobus, Crowsfoot?” 

‘* The Bobus! You may be interested in hearing 
that he has reached his fifth orange. William 
Lyndon has bet me that Bobus makes up the 
dozen.”’ 

** A quarter to nine,’’ said Ambergate, thought- 
fully. ‘No, he wont I’ll go halves with you, 
Tom, if you like.” 

‘“‘ There ’s a good lot of colonies, here and there,” 
said Freddy Belt, “‘and it’s the colonies he’s on, | 
is n’t it?” 

“ Well, yes.’’ replied Lord Ambergate ; ‘at least 
sugar, and refining in bond, whatever that is, and 
differential duties—I know I heard something about 
them—and tonnage, which I suppose is some other 
colonial production,”’ 

‘*‘ Bought a yacht, and knows no better than that,” 
said Tom Crowsfoot, laughing. 

‘En? Ah!’ said Lord Ambergate, after a pause. 
“Do you know, I didn’t look at it in that light? 
Yes, ships, of course. By Jove, I’ve a great mind 
to go down and speak on the question.”’ 

**T tell you what, Ambergate,’’ said Tom Crows- 
foot, “I’m old enough to be your father, and so | 
do n’t mind catechising you.” 

‘‘ The earl himself never did,”’ observed his lord- 
ship ; ‘*I suppose he was afraid I should tell him my 
belief as toa parent’s duty to his children, especially 
the eldest, a subject upon which he is in a painful 
state of obfuscation.” 

‘‘ See here, Ambergate,’’ said Tom ; “I want to 
ask you something, all for your good. What do you 
let yourself be seen speaking to a lawyer for, in a 
public thoroughfare ?”’ 

“‘ Lawyer, lawyer !”’ replied Ambergate, musingly; 
“{ don’t know what you refer to. Let’s see. I 
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met Kingsilver the other day, congratulated him on 
being made a judge—do you mean that?” 

“No,” said Tom, “I never heard anybody call 
hima lawyer. This was to-day, in Bond street; I 
saw you myself.” 

“OQ, by Jove!” said Lord Ambergate, sitting up- 
right, and speaking so loud, that several men looked 
up from their dinners; “I’m devilish glad you men- 
tioned that. I want to tell you something, and it 
deeply concerns your interest, Acton Calveley.” 

‘“‘ How good of you to think of it at last then,” 
eaid Calveley. 

‘“ Ah! don’t talk in that way,” replied Amber- 
gate; “you know what a beast of a memory mine 
is. But, I say, this isa fact, mind, Henry Wilms- 
low’s all right again.”’ 

“Henry Wilmslow !” 

‘ Henry Wilmslow !”’ 

So exclaimed together, Calveley and Sir Frederic. 
Tom Crowsfoot, being an older man, made no fur- 
ther demonstration than that of opening his bright 
black eyes a little wider than usual, and slightly 
compressing his thin lips. I have some notion that 
Tom did not believe in the possibility of anybody 
ever being quite all right. He knew that he had 
never been so Curing thirty-five years upon town, 
though one fortune to s{art with, one by marriage, 
and one by legacy, had not been bad material to 
work with. 

‘ All right,” persisted Lord Ambergate ; ‘‘ and the 
lawyer Tom speaks of was Penkridge, partner to the 
great city attorney, Molesworth, of whom you may 
have heard.”’ 

“T have,” said Tom Crowsfoot, quietly. Per- 
haps he had, Molesworth having had occasion to 
outlaw Tom, at the suit of a leash of jewellers, in 
days when Tom was younger, and liked to see his 
presents glitter behind the footlights ; he had got over 
that weakness, however, long ago, and some beliefs 
akin to it. 

“Well, you all remember Wilmslow, I fancy, 
though he is years older than any of us. He used to 
come here, sometimes, when I first joined this club, 
but I believe it was a little risky, and that if a card 
was brought up to him, he fidgeted, and seldom 
stayed long—you know the symptoms—came on 
Sundays, too, which is sometimes a greater proof of 
a man’s invisibility than your never seeing him. 
Finally, he vanished, and his name has got out of 
our list, peur cause.” 

‘He married Jane Tracy,” said Tom. “ But that 
was when he was in the Guards. Deuced handsome 
fellow then—a little too row-de-dow for my taste— 
but showy, and plenty to say, such as it was. In 
fact, Idon’t know that Wilmslow wasn’t about as 
pleasant a fellow as a noisy officer in debt can be.” 

“Not a bad match, that Tracy girl, at least for 
him,’’ said Frederic Belt ; ‘* for he was up to his ears 
then, and she had fifteen hundred a year. And I 
think there was something about a claim to a large 
estate in Gloucestershire, or somewhere, which, I 
Suppose, however, was all moonshine.” 


“ Just what it wasn’t Freddy Belt, and whatl’m 
coming to. Jane Tracy was co-heiress to this very 
estate, supposing her claim was valid. It slept a 
long time, but at last Molesworth, this lawyer, took 
it up in earnest. It seems he has a way of succeed- 
ing in things.” 

‘¢ Rather a useful faculty, I should say, in a law- 
yer,’’ said Calveley, ‘‘and not bad for anybody to 
have.” : 

‘¢ Authors on the East, particularly,’”’ said Amber- 
gate. ‘Well, Molesworth has been prosecuting 
this claim of Jane Tracy’s, and with his usual luck. 
The estate, which is that of Aspen Court, in the best 
part of Gloucestershire, is worth five thousand a- 
year, and the law has given it to our friend, Mr. 
Henry Wilmslow.” 

‘‘He‘ll soon run through it,” said Tom, com- 
posedly ; ‘I see how it will melt away in his hands.” 
And he thought how easily three fortunes had 
melted in his own. 

‘‘Why,”’ said Sir Frederic, “‘ you know Wilms- 
low’s had a lesson. I suppose he’s a sort of ass, 
but he must be over fifty, and has been awfully hard 
up, which, at that time of life, is the deuce. Then 
he has a wife and some children, not that they 
would make much difference in his going on, per- 
haps, unless he were personally worried.. But I 
should say the chances are, that he will clear off a 
bit, and save and be selfish in the country. He will, 
if he is n’t a blockhead.’ 

‘‘ He let me in about some infernal insurances,’’ 
said Acton Calveley. ‘‘I was just of age, and he 
talked me over, and so I became one of his securi- 
ties.”? 

** Tt doesn’t say much for the electors of Wobble- 
bridge, that they have chosen a man who, at any pe- 
riod of life, could be talked into any thing by Henry 
Wilmslow,” said Tom Crowsfoot; ‘‘ but that wont 
do, Master Orientalist. Wilmslow talked to some- 
body else besides you.” 

Acton Calveley colored a little, and drank a glass 
of claret. 

‘¢ [ was a great fool,’’ he said, frankly, ‘‘ but I have 
paid for my folly. I wonder whether I shall get any- 
thing out of him now.”’ 

“See an attorney, and be quick,’ said Freddy 
Belt. ‘If you come down upon him at the moment 
of his good fortune, you may snatch something. I 
say, isn’t it odd no fellow has come in from the 
House lately? Waiter, bring the paper.” 

The invaluable document which allows our legis- 
lators to dine in peace, or to hear Alboni’s second 
act, was brought him,—the written return, which is 
supplied to the clubs and the opera-houses, of the 
state of the House of Commons at certain periods 
of the evening. But it contained no more than they 
knew. 

Nine o’clock. 

Colonial Restrictions Bill. 
(Second Reading.) 
Mr. Boxus speaking. 





House rather empty, 
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‘We should hear,” said Ambergate. “ Whip- 
ham would send, of course, if necessary. “Have 
some more claret.’’ 

“ Perhaps, now Wilmslow’s up again, he ’ll stand 
for somewhere in Gloucestershire,” -said Sir Fred- 
eric; “it would be just like him. 1 knew Jane 
Tracy a little, and rather pitied her than not, when 
I heard she was to have him.” 

‘‘ We know a bad husband or two, I take it,”’ said 
Tom Crowsfoot, smiling. 

‘There are such persons, I am told,” said Fred- 
erie Belt, who had been divorced himself, and the 
cause of divorce in others; “but you will find that 
it is invariably the wife’s fault.” 

This was unanimously assented to; Tom Crows- 
foot, who, as a gentleman, really wished to do jus- 
tice, appended to his verdict,— 

“That is to say, you know, that it is her fault, 
somehow or other.” 

“As regards poor Mrs. Tracy,” said Acton Cal- 
veley, ‘‘ though of course we should find it was her 
fault if we went to the bottom of the story,—for, as 
the sultan remarked in the Eastern tale—”’ 

“Please, Calveley,” said Lord Ambergate, de- 
precatingly, “there will be a new edition of ‘ Puffs 
from the Narghilé,’ and then you can use all those 
stories without annoying friends who do not read 
your works.” 

“T was going to say,’ continued Acton, unper- 
turbed, ‘‘that, though Mrs. Tracy’s faults doubtless 


were the cause of Wilmslow’s being a donkey, and 
extravagant, and faithless, and so forth, the woman 
has managed to keep them very secret, for she ap- 
peared to be the most patient, affectionate, allow- 
ance-making creature [ ever saw; and I believe her 
to be so.”’ 

“One never knows what to believe in this world,” 


said Tom Crowsfoot; ‘“‘she may have added to her 
other offenses by hypocrisy. Some women are bad 
enough for that, I am told, besides having read so 
in books.”’ 

‘¢ Jane Wilmslow has had a hard time of it with 
the precious Henry,” said Acton. “ And though I 
should perhaps lose by it, I should n’t mind hearing 
that the estate comes to her for her separate use, 
and that he can’t touch a shilling of the rents. 
How ’s that, Ambergate ?” 

“1 don’t think it’s quite that, but Penkridge said 
something about Molesworth having made Henry 
Wilmslow sign some deeds or settlements, and so 
managing that he cannot proceed to instant duckery 
and drakery. I say, here’s Jimmy Vulture with 
an opere-glass; see how he is glaring round the 
room. We’re wanted, I believe. Here, waiter, 
ask Mr. Vulture if he is looking for us. What is it, 
Vulture James?” he said, as a remarkably ugly little 
man, with a bald head, fringed all round with yel- 
low hair, hurried up to the table. 

‘“*Come down at once,” he said, in a fierce whis- 
per. “There ’s the deuce and all to pay; Whip- 
ham’s tearing his hair!” 


“Well, he has n’t much, so that amusement wont 





last him long,” said Calveley. ‘“ But what’s on? Is 
Bobus down ?” 

‘An hour ago and more; but come on,” said 
Mr. Vulture, nervously, ‘I’ve undertaken to bring 
you.”’ 

** But did you happen to count how many oranges 
Bobus had sucked ?”’ said Tom Crowsfoot, making 
ready, however, to be off. A practicable man that 
Tom Crowsfoot. 

‘Oranges! Come, Lord Ambergate, there ’s a 
good fellow,” pleaded Vulture ; ‘‘ Sir Frederic, pray 
make haste !”’ 

“ My dear Vulture,” said Freddy Belt, “we are 
not promised places if we help W hipham well through 
this session.” 

‘But if you think [ am to have one, it would be 
good-natured to help me,” said Mr. Vulture, obliged 
to bring out his private hopes as an argument with 
the loungers. 

‘Nay, if you make it a personal thing, Vulture 
James, we ’ll save the colonies and the country to 
oblige you. But you wont say what has hap- 
pened ?”” 

‘‘ Bobus was taken ill, and obliged to stop. Lord 
Malachite got up to answer him, but broke down; 
but those fellows are whipping, and though M‘Dan- 
gle has promised to do his best, [ don’t suppose 
they ’ll hear him, he’s such a bore. You see 
everybody ’s away, as no one is expected to care 
about those cursed colonies enough to sit outa 
debate.”’ 

“ No, that ’s true enough,”’ said Lord Ambergate. 
‘*‘ Colonies are a great mistake, to my mind. How- 
ever, we must go. Calveley, Ill take you down, 
if you like, binding yourself, that is, not to tell one 
Eastern story between this and the House.” 

It is satisfactory to know that they arrived in time 
for the division, and that the claims of her majesty’s 
colonies were, once more, indefinitely postponed. 
Bobus -vas beaten. 


CHAPTER II 
ASPEN COURT. 


I hope that in time you will like the old house in 
Gloucestershire, but I am obliged to say that it has 
no particular beauty to recommend it to you at first 
sight. It stands half way up a gentle elevation, is 
surrounded by woods as old as itself—for the dryads 
of Aspen have as yet never shuddered at the sound 
of dice—and it is of no exclusive style of architec- 
ture, though the Elizabethan is predominant. The 
fact is; that the owners of Aspen Court, for the time 
being, have made such alterations as they deemed 
desirable for safety or comfort, with the boldest dis- 
regard for keeping and cowp-d’ail. And therefore, 
though a very good idea of the general character of 
the house may be imparted in a few words, nothing 
save tinted plans and figured references (which might 
be a little in the way if introduced here) could guide 
a stranger through the labyrinth of rooms which one 
owner has thrust out, and another has piled up, and 
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a third has hung on, wherever it has seemed conve- 
nient, during a couple of hundred years and upward, 
to make such supposed improvements. But if you 
will be good enough to imagine an exceedingly long 
red brick front, with a monstrous door in the centre, 
protected by a portico, and will draw along this front 
two lines of windows, originally uniform, but now 
varying from the modern French double window, to 
the simple old diamond lattice with its hazy glass, 
and including in their motley ranks those huge, ugly 
square staring sashes, with twenty-four square 
panes, which you see in the cuts to story-books of 
Queen Anne’s time—the dapper windows of ordi- 
nary suburban architecture—and, quite at the east 
end, two openings with only a couple of very large 
panes in each, the latest improvement of all—you 
will have a tolerably accurate notion of the front of 
Aspen Court. There are but two regular stories, 
but, above the front, there rises a mountainous mass 
of tiles, beneath which are innumerable attics, and 
though in that red waste you scarcely notice the 
loop-holes which light these chambers, yet, when 
sunlight falls athwart the house, the tiny glasses 
sparkle out, and the roof becomes the feature of the 
edifice. Tall chimneys and short ones, with varia- 
tions of sturdy stacks, and even of pert pipes, garnish 
this mountain, and, in short, an eye which by instinct 
loves regularity, or has been trained to look for style, 
is teased as mercilessly at Aspen Court as at any 
place I have ever seen. 

Behind this front, and running from it at right an- 
gles, are two rows of buildings, even more irregular 
in point of architecture, but keeping their lines tole- 
rably straight. That on the west side is chiefly 
composed of stables and other offices, over which 
are apartments for servants, store-houses, and lum- 
ber-rooms. The line to the east side is of a better 
character ; there is a series of good, but prim-look- 
tug rooms on the ground-floor, and on that above it 
are some more pleasant and more modern apart- 
ments, with Venetian blinds, and balconies for 
flowers outside the windows. Part of this range of 
building is quite modern, and has been whitened, 
and some rustic work and a veranda have been in- 
troduced, and there is a chintzy, cottagy look about 
this portion, in spite of its being set in the midst of 
red brick and stiff style. The ground thus inclosed 
on three sides is really a great grass-plot, but is so 
thick with trees, and is so studded with flower- 
mounds, and rustic work-cases full of scarlet gera- 
niums, that we see but little of the green, except just 
round a clear, quiet pool in the centre, with water- 
lilies and gold-fishes. Three or four classical 
statues, erected in the age when men stuck up Latin 
inscriptions in their arbors, and talked about their 
Muse when they made rhymes, are still standing 
among the trees, but have been somewhat damaged, 
from having been used as targets by school-boy 
marksmen, whose pistol fingers have long been 
straightened forever. This:grass-garden is sheltered 
from observation by the inhabitants on the domestic 
side, by a very lofty trellice, covered with rich 


creepers of various kinds, which mdeed have formed 
so massive a screen that additional bulwarks have 
been necessary to prop it up, and it sometimes 
waves in the wind like a gigantic Indian fan. A 
tall, thick hedge completes the quadrangle, but a 
gap seems to have been sliced through it, and, pass- 
ing on, we find the garden continued up the gentle 
slope, and terminated by a cluster of old trees which 
crown the height. ; 

But there is one feature more, which we must not 
forget to notice, though the foliage incloses it so 
completely that it might almost escape a careless 
observer. Turn round, now that we have reached 
the limit of the garden, and at the east end of the 
house, and now, of course, to your left hand, you 
will make out a low, white spire. That is the 
church of Aspen, it is attached to the house, through 
which its owners have a private entrance to the lit- 
tle aisle. The church has been unimproved amid 
all the improvements of the mansion, none of whose 
owners have reproached themselves, like the He- 
brew king, that while they had a house of cedar, the 
ark dwelt in tents. It is a quiet, little, rude old edi- 
fice, round which the moss has clung with an affec- 
tion time has but increased, and the almost shapeless 
interior, disfigured by undertaker’s hatchments, and 
by sprawling texts from the Proverbs, is not without 
a solemnity, to which the obscurity, caused by the 
overtopping woods around, contributes much. Few 
rays of sunshine fall upon the rough pavement of 
Aspen Church, or aid the eye to decipher the last 
memorials of the Tracys of Aspen Court. Many of 
these are buried here, and there is one tomb, of old 
date, which seems strangely costly, with its kneel- 
ing rows of figures, and its gilded legend, for its 
place in this remote nook. Later monuments are 
also here, but chiefly mural, one of them bearing a 
long Latin inscription te the memory of the man 
who erected the undressed statues, and is full of 
sibilant superlatives, which seem to hiss at the adu- 
lation they record. We have also an urn, and a 
plump but despondiug Virtue hugging it, the particu- 
lar Tracy whose ashes, after his body had been 
burnt (as usual in England,) are supposed to have 
been placed within, having been one of the patriots 
whom Walpole did not find unpurchasable, and the 
profits of whose sinecure added many acres to the 
Aspen Court territory. The last in date is a neat 
tablet from Regent street, and came down in a box 
by the Bristol mail. 

Every respectable old family house is haunted. 1 
suppose it would be commonplace to present this 
fact in a different form, and say that few old families 
are so happy as to escape, for a long series of years, 
that guilt, or the imputation of that guilt, which 
generates superstitious terror among their dependents. 
Assuredly the Aspen Court family is not one of the 
exceptions. For, in addition to an apparition, of 
which I am not disposed, just now, to speak, though, 
before a reader reaches the end of this story, some- 
thing will have to be said about it, there is a little 





ghost in the family, and one in which I donot know 
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whether to believe or not. The rustics at Aspen, 
the small village which lies about half a mile from 
the house, have a very painful story about this spec- 
tre. They allege that a poor little child, who was 
willfully and systematically terrified into idiotey, 
and who died in one of the paroxysms of agony pro- 
duced by a hideous figure which its guardian brought 
to the foot of its bed in the dead of night, may be 
seen, at the same hour, leaping about the church in 
which that wicked woman’s last bed is made, and 
mopping and mowing beside the grave in the hope 
of repaying its own torments in life. And for the 
first portion of this frightful story I fear there is too 
much foundation. 

And so much for the general aspect of Aspen 
Court. With the interior, so far as it is possible to 
understand it, we shall become acquainted as we go 
on. But the great hall of the Aspen mansion is en- 
titled to be mentioned at once. We saw the portico, 
through which we reach the great door of the house. 
Throw that door open, and you are at one side of 
an enormous chamber, extending right and left of 
you. At the extreme end are a few stone steps lead- 
ing up to the doors of other apartments. Opposite 
you is a huge chimney-mouth, with its ancient fire- 
dogs, and with massy carving above and at its sides. 
The hall is very lofty, and on the side opposite the 
windows are numerous family portraits, of several 
generations. There are also portraits at the ends of 
the chamber, on each side of the smaller doors. 
Above, and all round, hang armor and weapons, as 
pikes, carabines, and swords, which have done their 
work in their time. They were nailed up here soon 
after Naseby. A young lord of Aspen was there, and 
they brought him home to die of a pistol-shot fired 
by a dying Ironside whom he had cut down in the 
fight. His mother caused all her tenantry to fix up 
their arms here on the day of his funeral, saying, 
with a calm sorrow, that ‘‘ Aspen had done enough.” 
The large red curtain, at the opposite corner, and on 
your right, covers an arched opening, which leads 
to the other parts of the house. Near that curtain is 
an old clock, of singular elaboration. It is French, 
and very old, and having once ceased to perform its 
work, there was no hope for it, for not in Glouces- 
tershire, and perhaps not in London itself, was there 
a mechanic who could deal with these mystic ar- 
rangements. The mere hour of the day the machine 
told, but haughtily, and at a corner, as if such a 
trumpery piece of information were beneath its 
learned dignity. But it told much deeper things. 
The age of Luna, and her aspect to Sol, and that 
same Sol’s own aspect on snow-fields, or wheat- 
fields, as the case might be. And the day of the 
week, and of the month, and of the year, and the 
Dominical letter, and some of those dates which 
theology so queerly borrows from astronomy. And 
the zodiac is there, with its procession of starry 
beasts and babies, and a Virgo, with whose prim 
prettiness several generations of boys have fallen in 
love in that hall. And a curiously wreathed baro- 
meter once curled itself, like a great red vein, round 
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the face of the clock, but the red liquor has long been 
dry. The old clock tells nothing now but the hour 
at which it died; and even this is doubtful, for the 
other revelations in no reasonable way coincide— 
the month is December, and the sun is scorching 
down upon a golden harvest—and it is the second 
Sunday after Easter. 

And now come back to the door of the great hal] 
and look out. Rich acres lie before you, and all 
belong to the domain of Aspen Court. Beyond this 
smooth lawn, and beyond those gray oaks, and be- 
yond all that green pasture where the catile are 
feeding, and far away to where you see broad water, 


‘¢ The Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death.” 


Aspen Court means half a parish and a score of 
farms, and such a list of freeholds, leaseholds, and 
copyholds, as nobody, without the aid of the stew- 
ard’s rent-rolls, can pretend to give you. Allow 
that the gentlemen at the club were justified in 
thinking that Henry Wilmslow had been lucky. 


CHAPTER IIf. 
A LAWYER’S OFFICE, AND SOME OF THE CLERKS. 


The offices of Messrs. Molesworth and Penkridge, 
the solicitors, of whom mention has been made, were 
‘* situate, lying, and being’’ (as new young gentle- 
men who studied the law therein thought it rather 
witty to say) in one of the streets near Red Lion 
Square. Messrs. Molesworth and Penkridge were 
most respectable practitioners, who chiefly attended 
to ‘*conveyancing,”’ but had a few profitable old 
Chancery suits in their keeping, in respect of the 
costs of which they by no means forgot to attend 
for the accountant-general’s checks, just before his 
door in Chancery Lane closed for the long vacation. 
They did not refuse to attend to common law, but 
it was put out to nurse, and a common-law clerk was 
kept, in order that those interested in the fate of 
their causes might receive tolerably plausible an- 
swers. Nor was this precaution unwise, for valuable 
clients have been frightened away, by their advisers 
presuming too much upon the ignorance of the out- 
side world as to the technicalities of law. There 
is a tradition of a very athletic attorney, who, in- 
stead of being, as usual, afier the hounds, came to 
office one day in the working partner’s absence, and 
unhappily seeing a very rich and litigious client of 
the house, drove him away forever, by replying to 
his inquiries about one of his actions, that he be- 
lieved, in point of fact, that the livery of seisin had 
been duly stamped, and that they were only waiting 
for the chancellor to issue his mandamus for the 
examination of the casual ejector. Therefore ! 
think that Messrs. Molesworth and Penkridge were 
quite right in paying a wiry little man, whose only 
weakness was waistcoats, the sum of two pounds 
a-week, to avoid any such accident. 

Then they had a head conveyancing clerk, a Won- 
derful old gentleman, Mr. Ghirk, who could carry 
in his head the most complicated details of a pedi 
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gree, never turning a circle into a lozenge, or con- 
founding the scion who died stne prole, with one 
who died single. But he was so dreadfully stupid 
about every thing else, that having once on his 
birth-day, it was supposed, invited one of the articled 
clerks to spend an evening with him, that young 
gentleman, in the abjectness of his terror, consumed 
so many glasses of brandy-and-water for the pur- 
pose of qualifying himself for the interview, that his 
employer, on happening to summon him through the 
speaking-pipe, was answered by a defiance through 
the same organ, to instant combat for nominal 
stakes. Mr. Ghirk was entitled to demand the 
assistance of any ot the articled young gentlemen 
whenever he pleased, which was very seldom, for 
he held their legal powers to be in the highest de- 
gree undeveloped. The ‘‘ conveyancing” duties of 
the office, the marriage settlements, and the mort- 
gages, and the wills (if the explanation should be 
serviceable to but one lady, I am amply repaid) was, 
however, really done by a most. mysterious gentle- 
man who resided in Clement’s Inn, and was called 
a conveyancing counsel. It was he who prepared, 
for a comparatively small remuneration, those 
mighty documents which were so awfully costly to 
the clients of the house. He again kept a hungry- 
looking clerk, who copied the greater part of such 
matters from forms his master had by him, the 
latter merely revising them. And the clerk again 
was usually assisted by one or more gentlemen of 
education, who paid a hundred guineas each for 
leave to sit in the dark room in Clement’s Inn, 
and copy out ‘‘ precedents,”? which the clerk put 
into shape for his master, and his master revised for 
Mr. Ghirk, and Mr. Ghirk carried home to Mr, 
Molesworth, and Mr. Molesworth laid in parch- 
ment before the clienfs, and the clients signed and 
paid for. Not that the labors of the educated gen- 
tlemen were unrelieved by manly sports and neces- 
sary refreshment; for, when there was more than 
one of them (which the clerk hated should be the 
case,) they soothed their instructor’s mind by fenc- 
ing and pugilismin the outer chamber, especially 
when he had clients with him. And when there 
was only one, he usually balanced chairs until they 
fell down, performed gymnastics with the fire-irons, 
knocked at the window when pretty girls went by, 
and generally solaced his scholastic life. And 
it mattered not whether the number were one or 
more, the hungry clerk was always being sent out 
for pale ale. 

Mr. Limpet, ‘‘ the gentleman who attends to the 
Chancery department,” is a tall, dark, handsome 
man, slightly bald. He never speaks above his 
breath, but if he have a remonstrance or a repri- 
mand to bestow, he does it in a short, severe, but 
Courteous letter, of which he keeps acopy. He 
returns all salutations with great accuracy, but 
never joins in, or even hears, any joke which may 
be in the course of manufacture when he happens 
to come into the large office. He has a separate 
room to himself, with double doors, and it is under- 





stood that he would prefer that any one coming in 
should previously knock—a wish which has, a 
various times, occasioned unhappiness, and utter- 
ances of rebellious sentiment among inferior clerks 
suspected of democratic tendencies, and of going on 
Sundays to political lectures. A during articled 
gentleman will sometimes insist on telling Mr. 
Limpet an anecdote, but its reception is very freezing, 
and the chances are that a quiet piece of matter-of- 
fact, or chronology, on the hearer’s part, demolishes 
the basis of the story, and the lively young man 
goes away discomfited. Mr. Limpet is perfectly 
master of his duty, but there is an impression that 
he submits to it as a sort of humiliation, having de- 
signed himself for a diplomatic situation. An occa- 
sional word, ratker savoring of the protocol, will 
find its way into his letters, and when these are 
being copied into the letter-book before they go out, 
the copyist, especially if one of the more ignorant 
of the group, remarks, with intense sarcasm, ‘‘ Lord 
Palmerston again to-day, a few.”’ 

The articled clerks are at present three, Mr. 
Molesworth having the two esquires whom law 
allows to the certificated knight, and Mr. Penkridge 
having one only. Mr. Lobb and Mr. Chequerbent, 
by respective payments of one hundred and twenty 
pounds each, to the revenue, obtained the privilege 
of paying three hundred guineas each to Mr. Moles- 
worth, and for five years may lawfully copy as much 
of ‘ the trash of an office” as they can bring them- 
selves to do, at the end of which period, they will 
be examined in the Law Society’s Hall, and if not 
plucked, may pay to the revenue about fifly pounds 
more, and then will be let loose to revenge them- 
selves on clients of their own. Mr. Lobb is very 
quiet, has around white face, round eyes, and a 
round figure generally. He takes great pains to 
learn the law, and would make progress, if his mind 
were not so bewildered by his financial operations. 
His father, a country clergyman of some property, 
allows him three pounds a week, but stipulates that 
he shall keep an account of the way it is spent. So 
an average of two hours of Mr, Lobb’s time every 
morning is spent in balancing his pocket-book, and 
the speculation ‘where that threepence went to,”’ 
runs all day like a vein of copper through the gold 
mines of Fearne and Sugden. He has also another 
affliction—he writes verses ; and when a new penny 
periodical commences its five or seven weeks’ life, 
Mr. Lobb, under the anagrammatic signature of 
“ Bolb,” is always thanked in the first notice to 
correspondents. On its publishing day he always 
contrives an excuse to be in Holywell Street rather 
before the first number can be folded, and will 
almost risk having ‘‘ been wanted,”’ than come back 
without the damp publication. He will be very 
melancholy all the afternoon if his verses have not 
appeared, but the following morning begins to count 
the days before the next number will come out. 
His poetry, like that of all beginners, is either ex- 
pressive of the most abject misery, or the most 
heartless flippancy ; but neither class of lyric pre- 
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cisely indicates Mr. Lobb’s condition, as he eats a 
very hearty dinner at the Verulam every day at two, 
and in the evening talks very rationally to the family 
with whom he lodges on Islington Green. But he 
has, in all probability, a commonplace, honcst 
career before him. 

What Mr. Chequerbent has before him, except the 
blotting-paper on which he is drawing most irreve- 
rent caricatures of the whole establishment, it may 
be difficult to say. He has no father; but, as he 
puts it, keeps a guardian—who, having articled him 
to Mr. Molesworth, and arranged for the quarterly 
payment of a rather handsome allowance to Mr. 
Chequerbent himself, seldom sees or hears of his 
ward except when the latter has outrun the consta- 
ble so desperately that the bailiff takes up the run- 
ning. What Paul Chequerbent does with his money 
is one of the mysteries to his companions, and indeed 
to himself. He seldom has any in his pocket, is in 
debt to his tailor, his boot-maker, his bookseller, and 
even his landlord, besides being sorely tormented by 
small creditors, who make him as indignant as his 
good-nature will allow him to be that they should 
pester him for such pitiful sums. Mr. Lobb offered 
to keep his accounts for him one week, but speedily 
resigned his post of Chancellor to the Chequerbent 
Exchequer—scandalized, it was supposed, at the ex- 
penditure of secret service-money, but he never 
would tell. Paul is a dark, jolly-looking, strong- 
built young fellow, with a large nose, and an incipi- 
ent grin, perpetually ready to expand into a hearty 
laugh when his small but beautifully regular teeth 
will show to advantage. He affects a little of 
the sporting character and style, wears tiny gold 
horse-shoes for studs, and a stick like the handle of 
a hunting-whip. But his reputation as a turf-man, 
which at one time was rather high in the office, was 
sadly damaged by an accident. Somebody suddenly 
asked him the meaning of a “handicap,” and Mr. 
Limpet unluckily chanced to be in the room. Mr. 
Chequerbent, with some hesitation, explained that it 
was rather a technical expression, the meaning of 
which varied in different counties and at different 
races, and was not easily defined in a few words; 
but the inquirer knew what a jockey-cap was, well 
—it was not exactly that, but had to do with the 
colors of the riders/ and depended on whether they 
were amateurs or regulars. Mr. Limpet looked up, 
heard this lucid solution very quietly to the end, and 
then said a few words, which caused Mr. Chequer- 
bent to grow quite red and offer him, rather loudly, 
a bet on the point. Mr. Limpet slightly bowed and 
retired; but Paul’s incessant reiteration for the next 
hour, that they saw Limpet was afraid to bet him, 
did not work in a very reactionary manner, and 
Paul had hardly recovered his position up to the date 
of the last Derby. His brilliant account of that great 
national event, however—in every detail of which 
he was utterly wrong, except as to the fact that 
Epaminondas was first and Bung second—did him 
as much service as a dashing speech in the House 
does to a polititian of tainted character. ° 





The third articled young gentleman, Mr. Carlyon, 
is nearly through his term of years. Very little js 
known about him in the office, except that his friends 
are understood to reside abroad and that he has» 
small set of chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Tall, 
slight, and with well-cut features, rather of the 
southern than the Saxon type, he may already be 
called a distinguished-looking person, and probably 
will become more so as the lines of his face deepen, 
and the expression, now a little listless, hardens into 
gravity. The face is full of intellect; and the smile, 
when it comes, has scarcely so little of sarcasm in 
it as the smile of one whose antecedents have been 
happy should hold at that age. He is perfectly cour- 
teous to every one, but makes no advances and in- 
vites none. He has in conversation shown himself 
to be a scholar; and Mr. Lobb, with a laudable wish 
that his next poem in the ‘‘ Weekly Sampler of Song 
and Stitch” should be sans reproche, has requested 


his perusal of the lines. Mr. Carlyon has read them 


—has suggested that “from van to rear’? is hardly a 
recognized mode of describing a scene on board ship 


—has hinted that there are some impediments to the 
coupling dawning and morning in wedlock, and has 
returned the poem as otherwise unobjectionable. 
Lobb will not show him any more lyrics. Carlyon 
has evinced some acquaintance with theatrical mat- 
ters, and Mr. Chequerbent, having obtained an 
order, has particularly requested Carlyon to accom 
pany him to Covent Garden. Carlyon has gone 
with him, and has given him supper at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields’ afterward, and has even presented him 
with an autograph of Mr. Macready on hearing Paul 
express a desire to have one; yet Chequerbent does 
not seem to care about much more of Cariyon’s 
companionship. It was rather thought in the office 
that Mr. Limpet and Mr. Carlyon would suit one 
another, though the latter is so much more affable 
than the former. Jt is not so. Indeed, when the 
notion current touching Limpet’s diplomatic am- 
bition was mentioned to Carlyon, the latter showed 
some little curiosity, and certainly sought two or 
three opportunities of speaking to Limpet. But 
after these interviews, whick were only on the 
business of the establishment, there was no effort on 
either side to improve the acquaintance. Carlyon 
was sometimes appealed to for an opinion on Mr. 
Limpet’s protocol phraseology, but he seldom said 
more than that the words were perfectly legitimate, 
but that, perhaps, shorter ones would have been 4s 
explicit. Of Mr. Penkridge, to whom he was nomi- 
nally bound, Carlyon saw little. Mr. Penkridge 
was a timid kind of man, of considerable fortune, 
whose chief occupation and enjoyment was a mena 
gerie of wild animals which he kept at Sydenham, 
and on which he spent terrible sums, besides-fright 
ening himself about them in the most dreadful man- 
ner at least twice a week. But Mr. Molesworth, 
who bore the real weight of the business, contrived 
that Carlyon had he been inclined to waste his time 
should have no chance of doing so. A man of the 
world and knowing his man, Molesworth did not 
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heap business around the young lawyer in a way 
which should make him feel that he was to drudge. 
He did so with Lobb, and Lobb worked with scarce 
amurmur. He would have done so with Chequer- 
bent, (perhaps softening A¢m with an occasional in- 
vitation to Mr. Molesworth’s hospitable house,) but 
he found it was less trouble to neglect than to em- 
ploy one who needed so much looking afler. But 
he quietly admitted Carlyon into some confidences 
of importance ; and having thus taken a sort of guar- 
antee for the young man’s codperation, Molesworth, 
without displaying any such intention, made it clear 


to Carlyon that, to make that codperation available, | 


he must both study at his law-books and work at his 
desk. And Carlyon did both, to an extent which 
Molesworth was quite the man to appreciate and 
sometimes to applaud. Probably not many solicitors 
pay so much attention to the character of the young 
men who buy seats in their offices, but Mr. Moles- 
worth found his account in obtaining a first-rate 
officer. Keen, self-composed and persevering, Car- 
lyon, aided by the training ineident to the practical 
study of his profession, speedily became qualified for 
entry, with perhaps more than average chances, for 
the great race of life. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to say much of the 
other occupants of Messrs. Molesworth and Penk- 
ridge’s horse-hair stools. There was Mr. Linnery, 
who kept the books of the house, and sorely worried 
Mr. Chequerbent for not keeping up his attendance- 





book, and transcribing its costs into their vellum vo- 
lume. He made execrable puns, but was otherwise 
harmless. There was, also, Mr. Ratchet, whose 
business it was to make himself generally useful, and 
who had an instinctive knowledge when there was 
likely to be a press of work, upon which occasions 
he invariably absented himself, sending word that 
either he, or his wife, or one of seven sallow, sandy, 
sulky children, whom they were supposed to have 
reared for the express purpose of excuse, was lying 
at the point of death. The family, however, kept 
steadily at nine for many a year. Penultimately, 
there was Mr. Maunder, who was also engaged to 
do what he was bid. He wrote a beautiful ‘hand 
borrowed money from every new clerk, and was 
rather supposed to be an Atheist, because he never 
swore and because he had been detected in reading 
Voltaire’s Charles XII. Finally, there was a young 
assistant named Spott—an undesirable name where 
its owner’s companions are facetious. He was the 
general message and errand-boy, and was believed 
by all to be in more of Mr. Chequerbent’s secrets 
than was consistent with the dignity an articled clerk 
should bear in transactions with his subordinates. 
Such was the phalanx with which Messrs. Moles- 
worth and Penkridge made war upon society. Its 
members have been described at some length, be- 
cause most of them will be heard of again, and one 
of them designs to claim no small part in the world’s 
comedy of errors. [To be continued 
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A TALE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


At the village of Vealtown, in the township of 
Bernards, in New Jersey, about four miles from 
Baskenridge, and the same distance from Pluckamin, 
in the church-yard of which the tablet erected by 
Doctor Rush, of Philadelphia, to the memory of 
Capt. Leslie, of the 17th British Infantry, who fell 
mortally wounded at the battle of Princeton, is to be 
seen in preservation to this day, resided, during the 
heat of the Revolutionary struggle, an American gen- 
tleman of the name of Braybrooke. He had been 
Some time married to a very amiable and intelligent 
woman, by whom he had three children, at the period 
When we introduce him to the reader, and enjoyed 
mm the township much consideration, not only in his 
public character as a magistrate, but as a humane 
and charitable nian, ever ready to relieve the neces- 
Sitous from that stock of worldly goods with which 
fortune had, with a no very niggard hand, endowed 
him, 

One only exception was there to the number of 
those who applied successfully to him for his bene- 
factions. This was a man of dissipated habits, de- 
praved character, and a. revengeful spirit, which the 
cold refusal of Mr. Braybrooke to administer to the 





relief of wants created by his own idleness and 
vices, stirred into personal hostility, that eagerly 
sought its gratification. But in a community where 
the general esteem was accorded to the man he 
hated and would have destroyed, could he have done 
so with perfect impunity to himself, it was neces- 
sary to be circumspect both in his words and his ac- 
tions, and therefore the sentiments he entertained, 
but almost despaired of accomplishing, were not 
openly avowed, but nourished in silence and secrecy. 
At length a favorable occasion offered, and when he 
least expected it. 

In the beginning of the winter of 1776, an officer 
of the American Commissariat, knowing the facili- 
ties at his command, called upon and completed a 
contract with Mr. Braybrooke for certain supplies 
for the army, which was then lying at Leamington, 
about eight miles distant. The provisions stipulated 
for were beef cattle, which were to be killed by a 
certain day. The order was duly executed by Mr. 
Braybrooke, who, at the time appointed, notified to 
the proper authorities that the beef was ready for 
delivery. To his infinite surprise and disappoint- 
ment he was informed, that the provisions were not 
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wanted, and that the officer who had entered into 
the contract with him, had no authority in the 
matter. 

At the receipt of this communication, which was 
handed to and read by him. in the street of the little 
village, he could not help exclaiming aloud, and 
with a bitterness that was not by any means his wont, 

“Hang the American army—I hope they may 
soon be placed in a position where they will know 
the value of the provisions they now reject.” 

* Oh! ho,’ said a voice behind him, which he at 
once recognized for that of Bill Joel, the man to 
whom allusion has just been’ made. 

Mr. Braybreoke suddenly turned round, and en- 
countered an eye fixed upon him with a peculiar ma- 
lignancy of expression. 

‘And I hope,”’ continued the man, significanily, 
“that the American army may yet have an oppor- 
tunity of hanging the Tory who wishes them to 
suffer from want of provisions,”’ 

Mr. Braybrooke did not in any way notice or re- 
ply to this remark, but, folding up his letter, took the 
arm of a friend, who was near him during the whole 
time, and walked, conversing with him, toward his 
own house. 

The position in which Mr. Braybrooke now found 
himself in regard to the large stock of beef he had on 
hand, was extremely embarrassing. He knew not 
what, in the unforeseen emergency, to do, and the 
only guarantee against positive and heavy loss, was 
to salt it down. But salt was not to be had nearer 
than Philadelphia—a distance of seventy miles. 
Still, as the weather was cold, there was every hope 
of his being enabled to procure it in time, and he re- 
solved to set out for the purpose forthwith. In ad- 
dition to his dispensation of law and justice, Mr. 
Braybrooke supplied the worthy inhabitants of Veal- 
town with merchandises of various kinds, from his 
usually well-filled, but now partially exhausted 
store, and he accordingly took with him three wag- 
ons to load—the one with salt, the others with a 
fresh supply of goods. 

His business in Philadelphia was soon dispatched, 
and he was on his return home, when, near Prince- 
ton, he met the American army, then on its retreat 
through New Jersey. An officer of the staff galloped 
some distance beyond the advanced guard, and ac- 
costed him. 

“The general requires every wagon that can be 
procured, for the use of the troops,’’ he observed po- 
litely, but decidedly. “I shall have to press those 
into the service.” 

With great earnestness and yet with dignity Mr. 
Braybrooke pleaded his position—the manner in 
which he had already been treated by the authori- 
ties in regard to his contract, and the utter ruin that 
must follow should the means of transport be taken 
from him. 

“T am exceedingly sorry for you, sir,’? returned 
the officer, “but I am afraid there is no alternative. 
Private interests must yield to the good of the public 
service. However, this I will take upon myself to 





permit under the circumstances. You shall retai 
the wagon which conveys your salt, while your 
goods can be deposited in that building,” and he 
pointed to one a short distance off, “until you find 
other means of transport.” 

‘¢He does not deserve it, Colonel Wilkinson. It 
is only a few days since he sent the whole of the 
American army to the devil, and wished they might 
die of hunger. He isad—d Tory! Don’t believe 
him.” 

The officer raised his tall figure erect on his horse 
—listened, but saw nobody. Both he, however, and 
Mr. Braybrooke turned their heads in the direction 
whence the voice proceeded. It came from the 
dense wood on the left hand of the latter. 

‘‘What is the meaning of this, sir??? demanded 
the officer, with some little sternness of manner. 
* Do I behold in you, who thus appeal to my con- 
sideration, an enemy to his country? If so, I with- 
draw my promise, and take the whole of the 
wagons.”’ 

“ [ can assure you,”’ replied Mr. Braybrooke, with 
the readiness and composure of manner that inspires 
confidence, “there breathes not a truer American 
than myself. I certainly did utter a hasty expression 
somewhat similar to that which you have just heard, 
but it was in a moment of deep annoyance at the 
breach of contract which had threatened my ruin. 
[t was wrung from me in the bitterness of my dis- 
disappointment. My heart entered not into my 
words.”’ 

* And who has thus informed me? Doubtless you 
know ?” 

“The voice I know well,”’ returned Mr. Bray- 
brooke. ‘It is that of a man debased, despised in the 
village in which I reside as a merchant and a magis- 
trate. He is an outcast and a drunkard; and it must 
be because I have ever refused to countenance his 
necessities by attending to his applications for the 
means to continue them, that he has sought to com- 
mit me. Nay, of this lam certain; for when I made 
the remark he has so grossly amplified, an exclama- 
tion from himself caused me to turn round, when his 
manner satisfied me, not only that he had overheard 
this foolish outburst of my anger, but that he would 
lose no opportunity to turn it to my disadvantage.” 

“Well, sir, there is much apparent frankness ina 
your statement. No doubt, if I had time to spare 
for the inquiry, 1 should find your position in your 
village to be such as you describe it, and your ex- 
planation of this matter, in all particulars, correct. 
But I am willing to take your own word. How- 
ever, I need scarcely say how necessary it will be 
for your own interest to be a little more circumspect 
in future; for should there be after doubts of your 
patriotism, it may fare badly with you. And now, 
sir, you may deposit your load of merchandise, and 
1 shall send men to take the empty wagons.” 

Thus saying, the officer galloped back to the rear 
of the retreating columns, while Mr. Braybrooke, 
who was in the leading team, drove with his negro 
servants to the house indicated. Having deposited 
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his goods, he was suffered to proceed home for other 
means of transport; but fortune was not wearied 
with persecuting him. On his return, no vestige of 
his merchandise was to be seen. All had been 
plundered, as he supposed, by the stragglers of the 
retreating army. 

Dejected and disappointed, he again set out on his 
return home, but he had scarcely put his horses into 
a trot, when he beheld at an angle of the road be- 
fore him, a troop of horse, which he at first took for 
American, but found on a nearer approach to be a 
detachment of British calvary under the command 
of Colonel Harcourt. The latter officer irmme- 
diately galloped up to him, and hurriedly demanded 
to know whether General Lee was still at Basken- 
ridge, and on his replying that he did not know, re- 
joined the troop, who now put spurs to their horses 
and were soon out of sight. 

Short as had been the halt of the party, Mr. Bray- 
brooke thought that he recognized among the 
troopers one whom he had often seen in his own 
neighborhood, but whom thus disguised in the smart 
dress of the dragoon he could not at that moment 
identify. What caused the man to be more imme- 
diately the object of his remark was, that even al- 
though in the uniform of a private he seemed to 
have the entire direction of the party, and was con- 
sulted by Colonel Harcourt as to the direction they 
should take. But the attention of Mr. Braybrooke 
was too much engrossed with his new loss to 
admit of his taking more than a temporary notice of 
the matter. 

Still, with the assurance strong at his heart that 
the object of the British commander was, if possi- 
ble, to surprise General Lee who was billeted at the 
southern extremity of Baskenridge, he hurried thi- 
ther in the hope of being enabled to apprise the latter 
in time to prevent the execution of the project. 


CHAPTER II. 


it Was the 13th of December, 1776. The morning 
was cold, without being bitter, and a generous fire 
blazed on the hearth of a comfortable sitting-room 
of a neat little inn in the village of Baskenridge. 
The remains of a breakfast, of which two persons 
had evidently partaken, were lying on a table which 
stood in the centre of the apartment, while one of 
smaller size, on which lay an open desk, the mate- 
rials for writing, and several papers, the peculiar 
fold of which indicated them to be official dispatches, 
were drawn within the space occupied by the break- 
fast-table, and closer to the fire. A rich gold 
snufl-box was at the side of the desk, and on its ex- 
quisitely enameled lid might be remarked the por- 
trait of a distinguished-looking woman, whose fair 
and clustering tresses, and large, soft, blue and lan- 
guishing eyes harmonized in a manner to fascinate 
the attention, with the clearness and delicacy of a 
complexion, that was unsurpassable. 

A man of something more than middle height, 
coarse of feature, and remarkable for that style of 
hose peculiar to the Georges of England, sat, rather 








carelessly dressed, at the smaller table reading seve- 
ral times over one of the newest-looking dispatches, 
and biting his lips and frowning as an occasional 
passage did not seem to suit his pleasure. At his 
side stood a tall, handsome and powerfully built of- 
ficer, habited in the uniform of General Wasbington’s 
staff, who, fully equipped for service, stood patiently 
awaiting a reply to the communication which was 
then being read, and of which he had evidently been 
the bearer. At length the document was folded up, 
placed on the table, the box taken up, regarded for a 
moment or two with deep earnestness, a pinch 
taken from it, and in the act of being dropped into 
the inside breast pocket of the blanket-coat which 
formed the outer garment of the possessor, when a 
sudden and alarming sound was heard without. 

‘¢ Ha! what sound was that, Wilkinson ?’’ exclaim- 
ed the latter, suddenly starting to his feet; ‘‘ what 
means that clattering of sabres and trampling of 
horses’ hoofs ?”’ 

Colonel Wilkinson put his hand to his sabre—flew 
to the window which opened upon the front of the 
inn—and after gazing intently for a few moments, 
hastily exclaimed— 

‘‘Colonel Harcourt’s troop, general. I know 
them, not only by their speed but their uniform— 
they are in strength, and even now surrounding the 
house. Fly with me, sir, we may yet find time to 
secrete ourselves in the rear.”’ 

‘* Never,” replied the commander, in a tone of de- 
cision; ‘never shall it be said to, or by, the more 
fortunate Washington, that I, who have renounced 
allegiance to the flag of England, had ever turned my 
back upon its hostile advance. But where are my 
guard, that they do not fire. Ha!’ and he hurriedly 
approached the window, ‘‘the whole absent, and 
their arms piled only a few paces in front of my 
door! Fatal negligence and security indeed !” 

At that moment a tall and dashing looking cavalry 
officer, in the British uniform, entered the room, and 
saluting the disconcerted and mortified victim of his 
own imprudence with much show of courtesy, said— 

‘¢ General Lee, [ believe. You are my prisoner, 
diy 

‘* Not yet,”’ returned the general, springing to the 
fire-place, and seizing from the mantle a pair of pis- 
tols which he rapidly cocked and presented. 

“Nay, General Lee, this is madness. Shooting 
me will not favor your escape, but only exasperate 
my men. The whole of your guard have been sur- 
prised and are now prisoners, borne off by a portion 
of my command.” 

Here half a dozen troopers followed into the apart- 
ment, when the American general, finding it vain to 
resist, threw his pistols petulantly upon the table, at 
which he had been seated when the alarm was first 
given, and remarked with some degree of hauteur, 

‘‘Colonel Harcourt, I am your prisoner. How 
long I may continue in that position circumstances 
only can decide.” 

‘“Nay, general, I understand you. I am quite 
sensible that I must be prompt if I would insure my 
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present success. There is a horse ready saddled at 
the door, although I cannot finda rider for him. You 
must be good enough to supply his place.”’ 

The prisoner started. We had noticed the sudden 
absence of his companion, and hoped that as the dis- 
tance to’ the main body of his army was only two 
miles, Colonel Wilkinson, who had left the room the 
inoment after his refusal tosecrete himself, was even 
already there, and collecting a force for the pursuit 
and rescue. 

‘** By heaven! it is evenso !”’ he exclaimed, in the 
bitterness of his disappointment, ‘‘ where then is—”’ 
He checked himseli, for he saw that he was about 
to commit the liberty of the officer, who, nrore dis- 
creet, had evidently hidden himseif until the party 
had departed. 

“General Lee, we have no time to lose,’’ pur- 
sued Colonel Harcourt. ‘The moments are pre- 
cious, for we know well the position of your army, 
and that it is but three miles distant from this. 
Have the goodness to lock your writing-desk, and 
it shall be carried for you by a trooper. Your bag- 
gage must later be sent to you under a flag.”’ 

The command was then given to mount; and 
such of the men as had thrown themselves from 
their horses to enter the premises after their co- 
lonel, were once more speedily in the saddle— 
General Lee being made to ride that which be- 
longed to Colonel Wilkinson—when the whole 
party galloped off at full speed, too much hurried, 
toward the close of the moments preceding their 
flight, to permit their prisoner time even to procure 
his hat, which had been somewhere mislaid. 

The sound of the horses’ feet was heard dying 
away in the distance, when Colonel Wilkinson once 
more made his appearance from kis hiding-place, and 
finding his own good horse gone, rushed to the stable 
of the inn to see if fortune could supply him with 
another. The door was closed, and, as he found, 
fastened inside. It, however, yielded to his power- 
ful efforts to force it open, when, to his surprise, he 
beheld adragoon in the uniform of the troop that 
had just departed, dismounted, and standing at his 
horse’s head. Colonel Wilkinson drew a pistol on 
the instant, and pointing it at the soldier, commanded 
him to drop his own weapons, and deliver up his 
horse. The trooper promptly complied, throwing 
his sabre and pistols to a distance from him, and 
assuined the attitude and bearing of a captive ina 
manner that led the colonel to entertain but a poor 
Opinion of the far-famed prowess and persoual reso- 
lution of the Harcourt troep of British cavalry. 

‘“‘ [ have no time or means to secure you otherwise 
than thus,” said the colonel, who, it has already been 
said, was a man of powerful frame, and who was 
now engaged tying his arms with his sash, ‘“ but any 
attempt to escape will be vain, and may cost you 
your life. Your troop are all gone, and you cannot 
move from this without being discovered. But 
how came you here—and, above all, how gained 


your commanding officer the knowledge that General 
Lee was at Baskenridge ?” 





** An inhabitant of the country—one whom w 
met driving a team himself, and two others ia com 
pany by his negroes. He was on the road to 
Vealtown, as he stated, when he met our troop, 
and, without being asked, gave the  informa- 
tion. 

‘‘ The very person I met this morning, and whose 
wagons I pressed into the service!” exclaimed 
Colonel Wilkinson, with bitterness. ‘ Why did I 
not hang or shoot him on the spot?” 

Rapidly vaulting into his saddle, after having 
tried the bonds of his prisoner, to satisfy himself that 
they were securely fastened, the anxious officer 
literally dug the broad rowels of his sharp spurs into 
the flanks of the British trooper’s partially rested 
steed, and, in less thantwenty minutes, had reached 
the camp, when the alarm being promptly given, 
two troops of horse were speedily ready for service, 
and prepared to attempt the rescue of their favorite 
general. 

‘¢We feared some such attempt,’’ said General 
Sullivan, the second in command, “and ought to 
have been prepared for it. A merchant of Vealtown 
passed through this half an hour ago, and reported 
that he had been stopped by Colonel Harcourt at 
the head of his well-mounted troop, and questioned 
as to the whereabouts of General Lee; but that, 
although knowing he was at Baskenridge, he had 
declared utter ignorance as to the place of his head- 
quarters—adding, moreover, that he would at once, 
when the British troop had left him, have proceeded 
direct to Baskenridge to warn the general of his 
danger, but apprehending, if he did so, he might be 
watched, suspected, and detained by some of Har- 
court’s men, he had thought it advisable to push on 
for the camp, and give the alarm there, that assist- 
ance might be dispatched forthwith.” 

“?T is false, general!’ returned the excited 
officer. ‘He isthe very man who gave Colonel 
Harcourt the information which has deprived us of 
our chief. I have with my own hands, and since 
the abduction, secured a loitering British dragoon iu 
the stables of General Lee’s late quarters, who, on 
being questioned, averred the fact of this Tory— 
Braybrooke is his name—having given Colonel Har- 
court the intelligence on which he acted.” 

“ Ha! is itso! He shall be secured at once, aud 
made sorely to answer for his treason. I know 
something of the man from report—although not 
having named himself this morning, I did not recog- 
nize him as the same person. He is said to be highly 
respectable, and of excellent private character. 
Still he shall be hanged without benefit of clergy, 
unless he can deny the charge to my entire salis- 
faction. 

Here the officer commanding the detachment 
brought his men rapidly up ata trot, and dropping 
the pvint of his sword to General Sullivan, an- 
nounced their readiness for departure. He was 
directed to place himself under the orders of Colonel 
Wilkinson, when the whole set off at a pace as rapid 
as the nature of the ground would permit. 
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CHAPTER III, 

Galloping through the villuge, which had been 
the scene of the disaster, and past the late billet of 
their general, without resting a moment, the Ameri- 
cans pushed forward at unabated speed for several 
miles, but without discovering any trace of the route 
the retreating enemy had taken. It was evident 
that they had been made familiar with the most 
practicable road, and had pursued it, as affording less 
probability of interruption or obstruction in a retreat 
where it was so important they should meet with no 
enemy, however small in number, to arrest the ra- 
pidity of their flight, thereby subjecting them to the 
hazard of the re-capture of their principal prisoner, 
who had been surprised with so much daring and 
skill, almost in the heart of his own lines, What 
rendered caution the more necessary was the fact 
of each horseman being encumbered with a foot sol- 
dier of General Lee’s guard, who, with his wrists 
pinioned round the body of a captor, was placed on 
the crupper of his saddle. 

After a fruitless pursuit of many hours, during 
which Colonel Wilkinson vainly questioned such in- 
habitants as they fell in with, as to the route pursued 
by Colonel Harcourt’s troop, all hope of overtaking 
them was finally abandoned, and the detachment, 
disappointed and dispirited, wheeled their horses to 
the right about, and returned more leisurely toward 
the camp. As they approached the village of Bas- 
kenridge, the colonel thought of his prisoner, and 
ordered a temporary halt, both for the purpose of 
watering their horses and removing his prisoner, 
who, deprived of the use of his arms, and therefore 
incapable of opening the stable door which he had 
closed after him, after leading forth the charger, he 
still believed to be quietly awaiting his return, as di- 
rected, as much tempted by the sum promised for 
his horse, as by any other consideration. . 

Dismounting and leaving their bridles in the hands 
of a couple of their men, both the colonel and the 
officer in immediate command of the detachment, 
now approached the stable door, which was pre- 
cisely in the condition, as to security, in which the 
former had left it, but, as almost might have been 
anticipated, the place was empty. Every part of 
the stable was closely examined, under the supposi- 
tion that the prisoner might have concealed himself, 
but the search was vain. He had evidently fled, for 
the sabre and pistols which he had thrown aside at 
the first appearance and command of Colonel Wil- 
kinson, were no longer to be seen, while, on a more 
minute examination, the sash with which his arms 
had been tied, was found violently rent asunder 
and lying in a feed-trough beneath the hay-rack 
leading to the loft. 

Conceiving it possible that his prisoner might have 
ascended for the purpose of concealment, Colonel 
Wilkinson hastened to ascertain if any clue could be 
found there ; but the loft, like the body of the stable, 
afforded no evidence, and he was about to descend, 
when his eye was attracted by the sight of a bundle 
which stood in a corner, and he approached to see 





what it contained. Singular enough, on pulling it 
out more into the light of the room, he saw protrud- 
ing from the handkerchief what appeared to him to 
be a portion of the sleeve of the jacket of one of Col, 
Harcourt’s troopers. This satisfied him that his late 
prisoner and the bundle were more or less con- 
nected, and calling to his companion to draw his 
attention, threw it down the opening of the hay-rack, 
and followed the next moment himself. 

On opening the bundle it was found to centain a 
jacket, trowsers, and forage cap—all of. the same 
uniform with those worn by Colonel Harcourt’s 
troop. This was not to be accounted for, since, al- 
though it might be presumed that the prisoner, in 
order to avoid recognition, might feel desirous of 
removing his uniform and assuming a disguise which 
would carry him unremarked through the country, 
to his own lines, it was difficult to imagine whence 
he could have obtained a substitute for his discarded 
clothing. 

“ There is a pocket, I perceive, in the breast of 
the uniform,”? remarked the commander of the de- 
tachment—* Perhaps it may contain something that 
will give us a clue to the name.”’ 

Colonel Wilkinson, who, ut that moment held it 
in both hands, spread out to view, as he keenly re- 
garded the peculiar cut and trimming of the jacket, 
which he was now satisfied was that of one of Har- 
court’s troopers, acted on the suggestion, and putting 
his right hand into the pocket, drew forth a paper, 
folded asa certifieate, which enclosed another, some- 
what cleaner in appearance. 

‘* Ha!” he exclaimed, as he opened and read the 
second paper, ‘‘ What is this? Colonel Harcourt’s 
signature—and, lower down, that of Lord Howe, 
himself, Let’s see to what sort of document their 
names are appended.” 

‘This is to certify, that the bearer of this, being 
employed in the public service of his majesty, is en- 
titled to the forage, rations, and pay of a trooper, 
whether he be doing duty as such, or performing se- 
cret service out of uniform. All parties, to whom 
this certificate shall be presented, will govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

(Signed) Harcourt, Lieut. Colonel Cavalry. 

(Countersigned) Hower, Commander-in-chief,”’ 

“So, so,” remarked his auditor—* You seem, 
colonel, to have caught a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
It is a pity that you had not tied his feet as well as 
his arms with his own halters, instead of that deli- 
cate and yielding sash, for, were he here now, we 
might learn something more than we at present sus- 
pect of the manner in which this surprise of General 
Lee has been affected.” 

‘A halter, I apprehend, would best have become 
him,”’ returned the colonel; ‘‘ but there happened to 
be none on his horse’s head. I could find nothing 
stronger than my sash, and I had not much time to 
look about for anything else. Moreover, there was 
not a soul to be seen or heard, who could render me 
assistance. Everybody had fled the house, and there 
was the most urgent necessity for my repairing on 
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the instant to the camp. To be sure, there was one 
thing else I might have done, and I am almost sorry 
I did not—namely, hold him, tied as he was, between 
my teeth, before me, on the saddle.” 

While his brother officer was laughing at this last 
conceit, a sergeant suddenly appeared at the door, 
holding by the collar a man habited in what, in the 
classical language of the present day, would be 
termed a loafer’s dress, and looking very much like 
one caught in fagrante delicto. 

‘“ This fellow, colonel, some of the men, who were 
examining the premises, found secreted in a closet 
of the apartments which were occupied by the gene- 
ral, and, if I may judge from the appearance,of the 
trunks and baggage, must have been preparing to 
help himself, when we arrived and disturbed him. 
What shall we do with him, colonel? There is a 
horse-pond near,” 

‘“‘Nay,”’ replied the colonel, fixing his eyes intently 
on the delinquent; ‘something strikes me, major, 
that this must be our man.” 

‘* Tell me, fellow—how came you in that dress?” 

** Because I got no other,’’? answered the culprit, 
doggedly. ‘I can’t help it, if I’m poor. I can’t 
help it, if, while people are cutting each other’s 
throats, I hide myself to save my skin.”’ 

There was an inexpressible slyness of expression 
in his half-downcast eye, which did not altogether 
escape the notice of Colonel Wilkinson, who slightly 
reddened as he imperatively demanded— 

‘Ts not this uniform yours, sir? Tell me truly, 
or the cat shall compel you.” 

‘‘What! that darn’d British uniform mine? Do 
you suppose, bad as my clothes is, I’d ever put them 
on my back? I didn’t expect an American officer 
to insult an honest citizen in such wise, even if he is 
poor.”’ 

Did I not take you prisoner in this very stable— 
dressed in the very uniform you see lying there; 
and did I not carry off your horse, promising to treat 
you kindly and release you at an early day, provided 
you made no attempt to escape—at least, until my 
return?” 

* By gosh! how funny—excuse me, captain, for I 
can’t help laughing; but I never set eyes on you till 
now, and I hope [ may never again, if you threaten 
me with the cat as you did just now.” 

“Surely I cannot be mistaken,’ remarked the 
colonel, half aside, and in a tone that, indicated any 
thing but assurance on the subject. “If I am not, 
the fellow’s cool impudence exceeds all belief, and 
Staggers even myself. He, however, looks so differ- 
ent from the smart-looking dragoon of the morning, 
that he may speak the truth after all. True, I did 
not minutely examine his featureg, and the stable 
was darkened in consequence of the door being kept 
closed ; but still Iam almost convinced he is the same 
man. Strip, sir,” he continued, more immediately 


addressing himself to the man, “ and put on that uni- 
form.” 


“That uniform!” replied the prisoner, looking at 


it contemptuously, “never! You may give me the 





cat if you will, but I guess you can’t come that over 
me; but, see, there is Mr. White, come home afier 
his fright. Mr. White—I say, Mr. White—please 
come here, and say if you don’t know me.” 

The individual thus called, upon seeing two 
American officers evidently of rank in his stable, 
and therefore being satisfied that all fear of further 
interruption by the British marauders was at an end, 
approached the party, when the prisoner appealed to 
him, to say whether he was a soldier in the service 
of the enemy, or an American citizen well-known to 
himself. 

‘A soldier!” returned the master of the inn, with 
a sneer, ‘‘ who accuses you of that?” 

“TI do,’ said Colonel Wilkinson. ‘If not a sol- 
dier, what is he? You seem to know him?” 

**Know him! to be sureI do. He’s the biggest 
blackguard between this and Vealtown, which is 
nearly all the amount of my travel.’’ 

** Call me blackguard as much as you’ve a mind 
to,’’ replied the prisoner; ‘*but don’t hurt my cha- 
acter by saying that I ever wore that curst mni- 
form.” 

‘“Then you are quite sure, Mr. White, that this 
fellow is what you describe?” 

“There is no doubt about it, sir. He is always 
off and on here, to my vexation.”’ 

‘* Release him, sergeant. You may go, fellow.’: 

But before he had time to profit by this permis. 
sion, two troopers came up frem the house, carry 
ing a sabre and horse-pistols, which they reported 
to the non-commissioned officer they had just taken 
from the closet from which the prisoner had been 
dragged. 

‘‘English arms,”? remarked the sergeant, as he 
turned them over in his hands. 

“Stay, sergeant,”? commanded Colonel Wilkin- 
son, ‘‘let not your prisoner go yet. You say,” he 
continued, addressing the man who had made the 
report, ‘that the pistols and sabre were found in the 
closet from which he was dragged—did they appear 
to have been concealed there?” 

‘J should rather think they had been, your honor, 
although I did not form any particular opinion about 
that at the time; but, now that the circumstance is 
mentioned, it seems tome that they had not been 
carelessly dropped, but put away out of sight. The 
pistols J took from the tepmost shelf of the closet, 
and the sabre from behind a barrel of apples.” 

‘Then I was right, after all. It must be the 
same person [ took prisoner this morning; and there 
are the identical arms which, thrown aside on my 
entrance, have been removed to his hiding-place 
since. Sergeant—I have changed my mind. I give 
him into your especial charge. Let him be secured 
once more, and conveyed, for further examination, 
to the camp.” 

While addressing the non-commissioned officer, 
Colonel Wilkinson had kept his eye fixed on the 
man, and remarked the altered expression of his 
face—from insolent confidence to seriousness—from 
the moment he seemed to identify the pistols, as 
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those which he declared he had seen in the morning, 
and intimated his intention to detain him. 

The trumpet sounded to the saddle; and the 
party was once more upon the full trot on the return 
to the camp at Vealtown. 


ee 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the open ground in the neighborhood of Veal- 
town which formed, as it were, an equilateral tri- 
angle with Baskenridge and Liberty Corner, were 
paraded, about four o’clock of the day when the 
events declared in the preceding chapters occurred, 
the excited division of the unfortunate and gallant 
general who had by isolating himself from his com- 
mand, thrown himself completely into the power of 
an enterprising enemy. The corps, consisting of 
three thousand infantry, with a few squadrons of 
cavalry, two troops of which had, as has been seen, 
gone forth in pursuit of the fleeing detachment of 
Colonel Harcourt, was composed of two brigades of 
fifteen hundred men each, these again being divided 
into three regiments some five hundred strong, and 
now stood under arms in contiguous columns. A 
small knot of mounted officers—evidently composing 
the staff of the two brigades and of the cavalry at- 
tached to each—were grouped together at about 
twenty paces in front of the columns, and near a 
couple of drums, on which rested some bluish-colored 
and rather coarse-looking foolseap paper, a huge 
horn of ink, a goose-quill worn nearly to the stump, 
and an open book that had undergone no incon- 
siderable thumbing of its curled and dog-eared leaves. 
About ten paces beyond the drums, and fronting the 
brigades, was a solitary and blasted pine, not only 
leafless but barkless, and wearing an appearance of 
desolation and gloom that, contrasted with the winter- 
nipped forest around, caused the latter to appear 
clothed in comparative freshness. From the lower 
limb of the lugubrious and melancholy looking pine 
depended a strong rope with a running noose—the 
whole giving evidence of some fearful and approach- 
ing punishment. 

Moving beyond the pine, and attended by a single 
aid-de-camp, was an officer mounted on a strong 
charger, whose air and dress denoted him to be the 
head of the living portion of the scene, He was ra- 
ther corpulent in frame—had a swarthy countenance, 
on which might be traced great firmness, even 
fierceness of will. His eyes were dark and flashing, 
and his hair, inclining to curl, of the same color. 

‘What means this delay?” he remarked, as he 
reined in his horse, and looked anxiously along the 
road leading to Liberty Corner. ‘ Captain Claver- 
ing has been absent nearly two hours, and yet there 
18 No appearance of his return.”’ 

“T think, general,” said the aide-de-camp, after 
having raised his glass to his eye, and swept it along 
the road, “that I can see the party returning. Yes, 
Sir, and with them, and riding alongside of Captain 


Clavering, a person in plain clothes. They have 
found and secured the traitor.”? 





“Have they! Desire the brigade-major, Captain 
Briston, to’ select the least squeamish officers for the 
drum-head court-martial. I will question the pri: 
soner myself, while they put down and pass judg- 
ment on the proceedings.’’ 

The young man galloped off—communicated the 
order, and soon five officers, of various rauks, but all 
more or less of iron countenances, were scen to return 
their swords to their scabbards and place themselves 
near the drums. 

Captain Clavering now came up, and, halting his 
party, rode forward to the general and reported his 
success—stating, however, that he had not accom- 
plished the duty without some effort—the whole of 
the population of the village having protested loudly 
agajust the arrest, on a charge of treason to the go- 
vernment, of one of their most estimable fellow 
citizens. He added that blood would in all probability 
have been shed before he would have been permit- 
ted to carry him off a prisoner, had he not pledged 
himself that the fairest trial should be afforded to 
him. With this understanding he was permitted to 
depart, but many expressed their determination to 
follow instantly to the camp, and if the charge was 
not fully and satisfactorily proved against their fel- 
low citizen and magistrate, Mr. Braybrooke, to re- 
port any violence that might be offered to him, not 
only to the commander-in-chief, but to Congress 
itself.” 

‘‘ What—protest do they?” returned the general, 
grinding his teeth together and flashing indignation 
from his dark and restless eyes. ‘ Conduct the pri- 
soner instantly up to those drums, sir.’’ 

Captain Clavering wheeled his horse, and rejoin- 
ing his men gave the order to advance, and soon 
again the party were halted in the rear of the officers 
composing the court-martial—their prisoner in front. 

It was not a very assuring spectacle that met the 
eye of the latter, in the grave countenances of men 
assembled apparently to pass judgment upon his fate, 
and the sweeping to and fro in the wind of a strong 
cord nearly over his head, and evidently placed there 
to give effect to that judgment—and yet Mr. Bray- 
brooke with a calm and steady eye regarded the 
whole preparation, for he could not believe that a 
general officer would go the length which seemed to 
be threatened by these preparations, without the 
fullest proof of the guilt of the accused, and he knew 
that there could not exist the slightest against him, 
He therefore composedly awaited the event. 

Those of the several officers not summoned to 
compose the drum-head court-martial, having been 
warned by the tap of the drum to their respective 
posts in the brigades, and these having been called 
to attention, the general, looking dark as Erebus, 
rode up to the prisoner and peremptorily questioned 
him—the queries and answers being taken down by 
one of the temporary court—in regard to the betrayal 
of the commander of the division. 

*¢ And so, sir,’”? he began by assuming, ‘‘you are 
the traitor who delivered General Lee into the hands 


| of the British. Do you see that rope?” 
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‘My best answer to your assumption, sir,’” re- 
turned Mr. Braybrooke, looking calmly, yet not with- 
out a certain degree of indignation upon his accuser, 
‘js in the fact that I myself communicated to you 
the danger which threatened General Lee.” 

“A pretence—a mere shallow pretence to shield 
yourself from suspicion. I have it from the lips of 
one of Colonel Harcourt’s men, taken prisoner this 
morning, that you met and unasked communicated 
to that officer the information that General Lee was 
at Baskenridge with merely a guard of fifly men. 
Your very name he gave, and unless that had been 
given to Colonel Harcourt how could he have possi- 
bly known it? You are silent, sir? What do you 
say to that?” 

“ That it is false. I met Colonel Harcourt’s troop 
as I stated to you, general, this morning—gave him 
the answer to his demand which declared my igno- 
rance of General Lee’s whereabouts—but most as- 
suredly, not having been required to do so, did not 
give him up my name. How the trooper to whom 
you allude obtained it is a mystery which I cannot 
unravel,”’ 


‘¢ All this is trifling, sir. Did you not meet an of- 


ficer of the staff, early this morning, who pressed 
your wagons into the service of the retreating army 
of General Washington ?” 

“T did.” 

‘¢ And were you not accused before him of having 


expressed yourself as a traitor to the American 
cause ?”’ 5 

‘*T certainly was; but the accusation of a scoun- 
drel who dared not to show himself conveys no 
proof. In the village of Liberty Corner, nay, 
throughout all New Jersey, my character as a loyal 
subject of the Republic stands unimpeached, and 
with those who know my accuser, my simple 
word will be taken when his oath will not.” 

“‘T am compelled to admit that I have heard fa- 
vorably of your respectability, returned the general ; 
‘“but in these times respectability of conduct and po- 
sition have nothing to do with political leaning. You 
' may be a highly respectable and a very good man, 
but you may be a d—d Tory as well, and we who 
serve our country with our swords have no sympa- 
thy with such traitors to the liberty of the land of 
their birth.” 

‘And if I were a Tory,” returned Mr. Bray- 
brooke, incapable of repressing his strong feeling, and 
with deep scorn upon his brow, “the conduct pur- 
sued toward me by American officers, and these of 
some rank, has been sufficiently unjust to excuse 
my becoming such.’’ 

‘“What was that remark, sir??? demanded the 
general, his brow lowering and his eye kindling with 
a fierce expression, ‘explain yourself.” 

‘*‘f repeat, sir, that to have been treated by the 
American military authorities with the most marked 
injustice and insult which has been heaped upon my- 
self, is sufficient to disgust any citizen and stagger 
his patriotism.” 


* Again, explain, sir,” returned the general, 





—————— 


‘That is soon done,’’ continued Mr. Braybrooke 
calmly, and in a few words explained what is well 
known to the reader. 

“Mr. Braybrooke,”’ remarked General Sullivan, 
somewhat moved by the apparent straightforward- 
ness of his explanation, “I-grant, if all this be true, 
that you are entitled to some consideration; but 
even admitting the falsehood of the accusation made 
to Colonel Wilkinson this morning, as you state, by 
a secret enemy, how do you satisfactorily dispose of 
the assertion made by one of the enemy’s troopers— 
an utter stranger to you, and therefore without any 
manifest object in doing you personal wrong—that, 
in his hearing, you had betrayed the place of billet 
of the American general ?”’ 

** That, to me,” returned the prisoner, “is a mys- 
tery which I cannot comprehend ; but, nevertheless, 
the statement is untrue. My wordsto Colonel Har- 
court were precisely those I have repeated to you, 
general,”’ 

** General Sullivan,” interrupted the captain of the 
guard, dropping the point of his sword, “there ap- 
pears to be acrowd of persons coming from the vil- 
lage we have just left. Is it your pleasure that they 
enter within the limits of the encampment?” 

* By all means—we have no reason to make a se- 
cret of our proceedings. A trial for treason, on the 
contrary, cannot be made too public—nor, indeed, its 
well-merited punishment. Let them be near wit- 
nesses of the whole. Gentlemen,”’ he continued, ad- 
dressing the officers composing the court martial, “ it 
cannot be long now before the detachment returns 
from Baskenridge, and it is necessary to the ends of 
justice, that we should wait for that, as an import- 
ant witness—the British trooper, already alluded 
to—is a prisoner, and will be brought back with 
them. But, hark! there they are!” 


CHAPTER V. 


At that moment the heavy and rapid trot of cav- 
alry was heard from the road leading from Basken- 
ridge, and not more than a few seconds later, the 
head of the detachment came in sight. Instead of 
lessening they increased their pace, as they beheld 
the division under arms, and the unmistakable evi- 
dences of summary trial and capital punishment, ex- 
hibited in the assemblage round the drum heads, and 
an ominous-looking cord thrown over the gray 
branch of the charred and blasted pine tree. 

Dashing even in advance of their quick approach, 
Colonel Wilkinson soon gained the spot where the 
general waited his arrival and report, and nearly at 
the same time, the excited people of Vealtown came 
up on the opposite side. 

“Bad news, general, 1 grieve to say—not the 
slightest trace have we been able to obtain of the 
road followed by Colonel Harcourt’s troop, ¥! 
though our pursuit was long and sharp.”’ 

“Curse the villain who has betrayed poor Lee 
into their hands,” exclaimed General Sullivan, half 
turning and regarding Mr. Braybrooke sternly. 
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«“ But that reminds me—where is your prisoner? 
Let him come forward and confront this man, whom 
I have caused to be arrested, and am now trying on 
your previous report.”” 

“Nay, general, I have every reason to believe 
that my report was founded on the false informa- 
tion of the actual traitor himself. But you shall 
hear.”’ 

He then hurriedly and briefly related all that had 
occurred at Baskenridge, since his return there with 
the detachment, and, in the course of his narrative, 
handed to the general the certificate he had taken 
from the breast pocket of the trooper’s jacket. 

‘My suspicion strongly attaches to a low fellow 
of the neighborhood, whom I have brought here for 
examination, as being the owner of the uniform, but 
there is no positive evidence against him; perhaps, 
however, by confronting him with Mr. Braybrooke, 
something may be elicited that will give us a 
clue.” 

‘Let him be brought forward.”’ 

“Do you know this person, fellow ?”? demanded 
the general, when his order had been complied with, 
and indicating Mr. Braybrooke, whose dress was 
precisely that of the morning. 

‘‘ Yes, 1 guess I do,”’ eagerly answered the other, 
who from the preparations going on around, and es- 
pecially from the dangling rope, saw that he was in 
some measure on his trial, and, as he presumed, for 
treason. “He is the very man who told Colonel 
Harcourt, this morning, where General Lee was 
quartered, and how easy he might be taken prisoner, 
as his guards were all sauntering about the road.” 

“Convicted, scoundrel, out of your own mouth,” 
thundered the general, riding up to him furiously, 
and for a moment brandishing his sword, as if about 
tocut him down. ‘* Where were you that you heard 
this conversation between the prisoner and Colonel 
Harcourt, and can repeat it so exactly ?”’ 

“And, mark you, General Sullivan, the words 
ased now are precisely those which were addressed 
to me by the man in Harcourt’s uniform in the stable 
at Baskenridge.”’ 

‘Tn Colonel Harcourt’s uniform !”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Braybrooke, interrupting. ‘*General Sullivan, per- 
haps you will recollect, that in the course of my re- 
port to you this morning, I stated that [ had parti- 
cularly remarked that the British detachment ap- 
peared to be under the direction of a man in the uni- 
form of a private, whom Colonel Harcourt seemed 
to consult as to the course they should take, and that 
the face struck me as being one I had seen before.” 

“You did, by Jove! I had forgotten that. Where 
did it oceur to you that you had seen him be- 
fore ?”” 

“fn my own village. I have already explained to 
Colonel Wilkinson his reasons for hating me and 
desiring my ruin. He is the man who, concealed in 
the wood, denounced me asa traitor in the morning.” 

‘Mr. Braybrooke, one single question correctly 
answered will put an end to all doubt,’? remarked 
the colonel. ‘What was the color of the horse 





ridden by the man to whom you allude as being so 
much noticed by Colonel Harcourt. Do you re- 
member any particular marks about him.” 

‘TI do. He was strikingly different in color from 
the other horses of the troop—so much so, indeed, 
that at first I took his rider for the trumpeter.” 

*¢ And those marks were,” impatiently questioned 
the general. 

‘* The horse was a bright sorrel, with white face, 
and white stockings, as they are usually termed, on, 
all his legs.” 

“The very same [ took from the trooper,’ ex- 
claimed Colonel Wilkinson. ‘“ He is somewhere in 
the campnow. I changed him for a fresh charger 
when we set out in pursuit.”’ 

In the space of a very few minutes, at the com- 
mand of the general, the horse was brought forward 
and placed at the side of the new prisoner. 

“Whence stole you that horse?’”? he demanded, 
fiercely. ‘ Tell me truly, or there you shall hang. 
Use but the slightest prevarication, and you shall be 
torn limb from limb, even as you are being strung 
up, like a dog.” 

For once in his life, extreme terror so overpowered 
the man, that he lost sight of all his habitual cunning 
and self-possession. 

“Oh, general, forgive me! I did not steal him. 
He was given to me by Colonel Har—” Suddenly 
he stopped, convinced of the error into which he had 
committed himself. 

“ Colonel Har—, who? Finish the name.”’ 

‘¢ Colonel Harrison, general.”’ 

* And who is Colonel Harrison ?”’ 

He evidently did not know, for he could not 
State. 

“ Hang him up! hang him up!” vociferated num- 
bers of the people from his own village, who now 
for the first time interfered in the proceedings which 
they had witnessed with blended curiosity and won- 
der. ‘ Bill Joel—it’s no use your denying you’re a 
spy, for we’ve long watched you skulking toward 
the British camp whenever it came near Vealtown, 
though we ’ve never had any positive proof. Hang 
him up, we say—there’s not an honest man of the 
village will regret to see him swing. Hang him up 
—hang him up!” 

The more disciplined troops could not be guilty of 
the insubordination of echoing the wild impulse of 
the citizens; but there was a low and rolling mur- 
mur of voice that told how deeply they sympathized 
in the demand made for the execution of the traitor, 
who it was clear to all, even to the court that was 
sitting on Mr. Braybrooke, was the true author of 
the loss of their beloved general. 

‘Captain Clavering,”’ ordered the general, “ gal- 
lop back to the village, and inform Mr. Braybrooke’s 
family that he will rejoin them in half an hour. Ser- 
geant,” addressing himself to the non-commissioned 
officer of his detachment, ‘‘let your men seize that 
dastard—drag him to the tree, and hang him up 
high as Haman. Quick! let the earth be quickly rid 
of the polluted presence of the traitor.” 
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The men dismounted and approached their horri- 
fied victim—who, the moment they laid their hands 
upon him to conduct him to the fatal tree, uttered 
screams that appalled the stoutest heart, while his 
hair, from which his cap had fallen, seemed abso- 
lutely to stand on end, and his fixed and glared eyes 
to protrude from their sockets until nearly the whole 
ball was visible, giving to his countenance an ex- 
pression of hideousness scarcely human. But, in- 
stead of being weakened by this paroxysm of fear, 
his strength acquired all the brute force of a mad- 
man, and throwing his limbs wildly about, it was 
not without the utmost difficulty that a dozen men 
succeeded in bearing him under the rope, nor until 
several had received severe wounds on the hands 
and face from his strong teeth. As they were 
about to throw the fatal noose over his neck, he 
shrieked out to the general that, if he would spare 
his life, he would conduct him to Colonel Harcourt’s 
camp—which he well knew, and enable him to bear 
him off by surprise, even as that officer had borne off 
General Lee. 

** Villain, even though I should stoop to profit by 
your treachery, what guarantee have I that you 
would not lead me into ambuseade. But, independ- 
ently of that, Ispurn your offer as unworthy of accept- 
ance by an American soldier. Hang—and acknow- 
ledge ere you die the existence of retributive justice. 
You sought the destruction of an honest man’s life— 
but for that, you might have continued your career 
of infamy undetected, for otherwise there would not 
have been found proof sufficient to convict you. 
The very means you have employed to compass the 
ignominious death of another have sealed your own 
doom. Think not,’’ he added, turning to the fellow- 
villagers of the culprit, “that I drop these remarks 
Without other and stronger motive than showing this 
fellow the folly and consequences of his own base- 
ness. Treason, under the name of Toryism, is be- 
coming too prevalent not to be summarily treated; 
and I desire, by this example, to impress upon you 
the full sense of the punishment that awaits the trai- 
tor to American liberty. Mark—and profit by the 
example !” 

During this exordium, the spy, perceiving that 
there was no hope of pardon held out to him, re- 
newed his powerful exertions to free himself from 
the hands of his executioners; but finding these in- 
effectual, gave utterance to mingled curses and sup- 
plications of the most repulsive kind. The fatal 
noose was now firmly secured round the cord-like 
veins of a neck that resembled rather that of a bull 
than of a human being, and one simultaneous pull 
of the rope, by a dozen hands, took the traitor from 
his legs and left him dangling twenty feet in air— 
making the most disgusting contortions to free him- 
self, and exhibiting a tenacity of life that attested 
how much he feared to die. Each spectator sick- 
ened at the sight, and turned away his eyes in irre- 
pressible disgust, while the general ordered that an 
end should be put to his sufferings. 

‘Kick your last and be d—d to you!” muttered 


the sergeant, as aided by three of his men, he caught 
the feet of the struggling traitor as they descended 
within reach of their hands. Pulling violently upon 
them, they succeeded in finally breaking his neck— 
giving to the corpse, in its sudden stillness, an ap- 
pearance almost as repulsive as it had presented 
during its convulsive battle with death. 

And thus perished Bill Joel, the spy of Vealtown 
—the chief agent in the capture of the gailant Gene- 
ral Lee; who, while his betrayer was suffering the 
punishment of his crimes, stood once more in the 
presence of those who affixed to him, in an equal 
degree but with far less justice, the charge of trai- 
tor to his country. 

The parade had been dismissed—the village peo- 
ple had returned home, bearing in triumph upon 
their shoulders their respected magistrate, and dis- 
cussing in animated groups the strange events of the 
day. —Two mounted officers alone remained near 
the pine-tree from which yet depended the now 
motionless body of the traitor, only occasionally 
swayed by a fitful passage of the wind—they were 
| General Sullivan and Colonel Wilkinson. 

‘“* General,’? remarked the latter, as they walked 
their horses toward the tent of the commander, “I 
have now my own especial duty to perform, The 
object of my visit to Baskenridge, this morning, was 
to convey to General Lee a dispatch, containing the 
earnest desire of General Washington that he should 
move on his division and affect a junction with the 
main army. As you are aware, there has always 
existed on the part of General Lee an impatience of 
superiority in command, that has frequently caused 
him to be at issue with General Washington ; there- 
fore, what his answer would have been to the dispatch 





Icannot say. Time, however, was not given, for 
! while in the act of preparing his answer, the Bri- 
| tish cavalry surprised us. The command of the di- 
| vision, however, now devolves on you, and to save 
much important time, I put the views of General 
Washington verbally before you. What answer 
shall I bear back?” 

“Tell the commander-in-chief that I shall in- 
stantly obey his orders, and that the division shall 
be put in motion at an early hour to-morrow morn- 
ing, by which time I shall have ascertained how best 
the junction may be effected without interruption 
from Lord Howe.” 

“ Then, general, under this understanding I shall 
for the present take my leave of you. It may be of 
importance to his Excellency that your answer 
should be early communicated. The army cannot 
have halted for the night, and I may possibly over 
‘take it in time to be of service in the formation ol 
the general’s plans, Good evening, general.” 

So saying, he wheeled his horse, dug the long 
rowels into his flanks, and gained, by a short cut, the 
'road on which he was met by Mr. Braybrooke, 
| the morning, and before he had been dispatched by 
‘General Washington to secure the co-operation of 
| the now captive Lee. 








RUSSIA AND HER SERFS. 


The chimera of the Popes of the Middle Ages is now realized in an empire of sixty millions of men. If you can 
bring yourself to imagine the all but complete triumph of the will of one man over the will of God, you will un- 


derstand Russia. Marqvis DE CusTiIne (1844.) 


There is no country with so great a diversity of races, manners, religion, and tone of thought, as Russia. Va- 
riety remains at the bottom, however uniform the surface; and the unity is only apparent. Czar NicHoLas, 


Tue strange exceptional position of Russia, in the 
midst of general progress and its vast geographical ex- 
tent, has made it an object of the strongest interest 
or the most reasonable apprehension to the rest of 
the world. It still grows, as it has continued to 
grow, from year to year, till it stretches its bulk, 
like a horizon of storm clouds, nearly along the en- 
tire northern edge of the habitable globe. We are 
all familiar, from our school-boy days, with Russia 
in Europe, and also with Russia in Asia. We have 
not been so familiar with the sentence, ‘‘ Russia in 
America.’’? But so it is. Russia possesses “a huge 
half-moon and monstrous cantle out’’ of this conti- 
nent, where that despotism actually touches, or 
marches, as the law books say, with those two 
mighty powers of kindred name, who alone can 
stand up in the world with the heart to rival that 
colossal dominion and the haughty hope of counter- 
acting or overcoming it, in the end. Jonathan, in 
fact, is cheek by jowl with Nicholas, somewhere 
about the southern point of Prince of Wales Island 
on the Pacific, as may be seen on some of the latest 
of our Yankee maps. The Czar has also cast out 
his shoe over the Kurile and Alentian Isles, lying 
almost in the shadow of this American mainland. 
So that after all, when we have got Mexico and 
Cuba, and those noble northern colonies have come 
Into the family, we shall still have the banner of the 
Great Bear to be flouted out of our atmosphere— 
Seeing that such a beast cannot be brought to fra- 
ernize along with the rest. There is a good deal, 
certainly, to be done in settling these affairs of ours. 
But it will all be brought about in time. 

Russia is a theme to arrest one’s thoughts. Kos- 
suth truly set forth, with the warning voice of a 
prophet, the character and tendencies of that power, 
and showed how near our own interests its despo- 
tism was approaching. Almost every work we read 
on the subject proves the justness of his views. The 
Russian question is the question of all nations; nei- 
ther the king of the Sandwich Islands, nor the king 
of the Cannibal Islands can shut his eyes against it. 
Floating down the great international stream of the 
World, Russia is one of the iron pots—mentioned by 
ZEsop—and it behooves the other pots—earthen or 
metallie—to ponder the chances of a collision. 

The empire of the Czar—broader than that of Tra- 
Jan, when the Roman eagles flew highest, and after- 
ward only came down—extends about 600 leagues 
in Europe, and 1500 in Asia; reaching from the bor- 
ders of the Vistula to where the Kamtschatkadale 
Knocks his otters on the head in the Straits of Beh- 





ring. We are a!most afraid to consider the extent 
of his ground lying north of California, where the 
Russian flag was first hoisted in 1799. On the 
whole, that dominion would seem to be about 7,000 
miles long, and near 2,300 miles at its greatest width. 
Within this extensive circle it includes a great va- 
riety of races—Poles, Finns, Lapps, Muscovits, 
Tartars, Cossacks, Mongols, Bashkirs, Tunguisians, 
Samoeids, Esquimaux, and so forth ; all constituting 
a huge, motley, threatening pyramid, standing as- 
tonishingly on its apex—which is the iron throne of 
the Czar. Within the last quarter of a century, this 
enormous power has been pushing out its barriers in 
a portentous manner; it has advanced from 500 to 
700 miles nearer to Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Paris ; 
430 miles nearer to Stockholm; 500 nearer to Con- 
stantinople, and 1000 miles nearer to Teheran in 
Persia. By the Volga and the Caspian, Russia 
commands access to Persia and India ; by her mari- 
time post of Sebastopol (the hastiest reader may, 
with propriety, look at the map for a moment or 
two) she enters the Black Sea; by the Dwina and 
the Niemen she communicates with the Baltic and 
the North of Europe—while her steam navigation is 
connecting her with Lubeck, Stockholm, Havre, 
London and other great cities. 

A glance at the growth of Russia may help our 
ideas of that land of a single despot and millions of 
slaves. The Russian monarchy is not such a mush- 
room affair as some are apt to fancy it. It is nearly 
as old as that of England; having been founded in 
862 by Ruric, the cotemporary of Alfred. Ruric 
was of that vigorous Norse race which, about the 
same time, went down to win Normandy, subse- 
quently to England, to leave its conquering names on 
the old Roll of Battle Abbey, and finally to the Medi- 
terranean, to establish another formidable monarchy 
in the seas and on the shores of Italy. The Slavo- 
nians of Moscow and its vicinity sent to invite the 
Sea-Kempion and his family to rule them, and keep 
away the wild Scythian robbers; and Ruric and his 
brothers, Sincori and Trouvor, obeyed the summons, 
Perhaps they would have come, whether they were 
invited or not, in the way of their business. Then 
began those restless Norsemen to spread themselves 
abroad from Kieff—the most ancient capital. They 
descended the Dnieper, and floating or marching, 
swarmed away down to where the splendid archi- 
tecture of Constantinople mirrored itself in the Bos- 
phorus. They laid the terrified city under contribu- 
tion; and, having once found out the way to that 
wealthy place, they came down on two subsequent 
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occasions, to recruit their finances, in the same mode. 
In the tenth century, Russia was a great monarchy. 
The conquests of Oleg, Viadimer, and other fierce 
successors of Ruric—whose very names are too rug- 


ged and formidable for a slight paper like this—ex-. 


tended the lines of Muscovy trom that venerable old 
cradle of Kieff to the Baltic, the Dwina, and the 
Bug, on the west; to the Bosphorus on the south; 
to Archangel and the White Sea on the north, and 
on the east, to the Oural range and the traditionary 
Caspian. 

The next Russian period, of three hundred years, 
comprehends the civil wars and confusions that re- 
sulted from the distribution of the country into 
apanages—under powerful chieftains, who scarcely 
paid any acknowledgment of suzerainty, and made 
war upon each other in the most approved feudal 
fashion. By these means the monarchy—or rather 
the anarchy—was so much debilitated that when, in 
1224, the Mongols, who had already swept the earth 
as far as the wall of China, came to see what they 
could conveniently carry off, they met but a distract- 
ed and feeble resistance. Ghengis Khan harried the 
country in 1226; and in 1238, Baty the Tartar, laid 
Kieff inashes. Russia sunk under the invaders, and 
the Muscovite princes paid the Khans tribute, for the 
privilege of reigning, till toward the end of the fif- 
teenth century, when Ivan III. began to pay in steel, 
instead of skins and silver, and finally liberated the 
people. He then set himself to do what the Tudors 
did, subsequently, in England, and Louis XI. in 
France—he demolished the great feudatories; pulled 
down the power and pride of his turbulent nobility. 
Thenceforward the despotism of the Russian rulers 
showed itself in a more pronounced shape, and as- 
sumed a sterner and more vigorous irresponsibility. 
Ivan the Terrible—a great consolidator of the mo- 
narchy—was the most ferocious Lord’s anointed on 
record, He killed his son with his own hand, and 
everybody trembled at the sight of that savage and 
his iron mace. He sent an embassy to demand 
Queen Elizabeth of England in marriage. She de- 
clined the honor; for though a lioness herself, she 
might naturally fear that, in marital encounters, the 
tiger would get the better of her. Others of the [van 
stamp succeeded; and in 1613, the Russians elected 
to the throne Michael Romanoff, whose blood flows 
in the veins of the present Nicholas. 

The close of the seventeenth century witnessed 
the efforts of Peter I. to polish his barbarian mo- 
narchy into something decent in the eyes of the 
world. Peter was a true czar—an inhuman auto- 
crat, who gathered the principles of tyranny into a 
code, and systematized that artificial and deadly des- 
potism which was yet to outrage and alarm the 
whole world. He was a remarkable foe of human 
liberty and civilization. To consolidate that horrid 
monarchy upon the souls and bodies of slaves, he 
worked like a carpenter in Holland and England, 
and took off the beards or heads of his Calmucs at 
home; and for this he has been called, Great. No 
doubt, he was a very great savage—urged very often 





by the insanity 6f unlimited power. In his youth 
his own mother, the Regent Sophia, pursued him to 
murder him! He tyrannized over and murdered his 
son, Alexis. If the poor youth was not actually 
stabbed or poisoned, his father’s threats and brutal 
treatment finished him. Peter forced his exotic 
polish upon his barbarians with the point of tho 
sword. As for making a wholesome native civiliza. 
tion, by freeing or educating the Russians—jt was 
the last thing that genuine tyrant ever thought of. 
He was of that high-handed, self-willed order of men 
whom Carlyle worships; and hewed down with his 
sword the difficulties he had not the patience or phi- 
losophy to manage otherwise. He still further 
diminished the power of the boyars—the only men, 
tn fact, who stood erect, and stand erect in Russia, 
He created fourteen orders of slavish nobility to 
cheapen and degrade the aristocracy of the country. 
He abolished the Greek Patriarchate and made a 
Synod instead—putting himself at the head of it— 
as Defender of the Faith in Russia. He then went 
to war and was taken in a trap, with all his army, 
on the Pruth; and there was an end of him—had not 
Martha, the former wife or widow of two or three 
troopers, and now the empress Catharine, bribed the 
Turks and brought off Peter. The emperor—he 
was the first who assumed that style in Russia—af- 
terward took Azoph, opening the Black Sea to his 
ships, and made the first movement of Russia in the 
direction of Asia, by invading Persia. 

On the death of his successor, Peter IT., in 1730, 
the Princess Anna became empress. Afler much 
confusion concerning the succession, the Empress 
Elizabeth nominated Peter Ulric, Duke of Holstein, 
as her successor. He was a profligate, and married 
to the famous Catharine of Anhalt. In 1761, he be- 
came emperor—though his wife had intrigued to ex- 
clude his claim. She persisted, with the courage 
of Clytemnestra, and with the assistance of powerful 
favorites, which this handsome virago knew how 
to attach to her interests, she seized Peter, obliged 
him to sign an abdication, and swear allegiance to 
herself, and then sent him to a prison at Robscha. 
Here he met the fate of Henry Stuart, at the Scot- 
tish Kirk of Field; violent hands destroyed him m 
the night-time. Such, apparently, was the will of 
the famous Empress Catharine, called the Semiramis 
of the North by Voltaire, and the Messalina of the 
North by ‘the rest of mankind.” She was, 1 
truth, an astonishing woman; as literary, blood- 
thirsty, and buccaneering as her cotemporary, 
Frederick the Second. After the death of Augustus 
IlI., king of Poland, Catharine, Frederick, and the 
Emperor of Austria, agreed amicably among them- 
selves to divide his kingdom between them ; and 
so began that world-renowned robbery. Catharine 
loved to be thought a patroness of literature, and was 
the correspondent of Voltaire and D’Alembert. She 
held herself above the ideas and laws that governed 
the rest of the world, and seemed to admit, with @ 
philosophic smile and the easy graciousness that she 
could so well put on, the licentiousness of those 
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enjoyments which have made the Russian “ Her- 
mitage” synonymous with the Bourbon’s Pare au 
Serfs. She imitated Peter the First in her mode of 
imposing improvements upon her people. She 
plagiarised from Montesquieu and Beccaria a code 
of laws for the empire, the whole principle or mean- 
ing of which was, that the sovereign is absolute ; 
and that the people should always learn and be 
taught the lesson of passive obedience—she affected 
to admire the philosophic audacity of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopeedists ; but when the French attempted 
to act upon the sentiments of these men, at the re- 
volution, she grew angry and horrified. She flung 
out of their niches in her gallery the busts of Voltaire, 
Fox, and other friends of liberty ; and it is interesting 
to us to know that she denounced the movement of 
the American Colonies as the most atrocious rebel- 
lion—called Washington a great traitor, and said no 
man of honor could ever wear the Order of the Cincin- 
nati! She is called Catharine the Great, and was, 
indeed, a consistent and distinguished member of her 
lofty class. Foul with the marks of the murderess 
and the courtesan—stained all over with household 
blood and wine, she was avery famous and very 
popular Empress of Russia. She hated her son 
Paul as much as she had hated her husband—with all 
the black animus of the House of Romanoff. When 
the children of Paul (who was married in 1776) 
were able to walk, she took them from him and 
tried to make them detest him. In this she suc- 
ceeded—as we shall see. When her grandson, the 
later Emperor Alexander, was grown up, she estab- 
lished him in a separate court, procured a wife for 
him, and intended to establish him as her successor, 
to the exclusion of Paul—who, it was said, was not 
the son of Peter. For thirty-five years she thus 
scowled upon her son. But she died suddenly in a 
fit of apoplexy, in 1796, and then Paul mounted the 
throne with a determined step. This emperor was 
frenzied, as much as any Ivan or Peter of them all— 
ne was a genuine Czar. While his mother lay life- 
less on her bed, he went down to the dark vault of 
the Convent of Neufsky, where, for thirty-five years, 
the body of his father had lain mouldering, and 
ordered what was left of the murdered man to be 
brought up to the light. Peter had never been 
crowned; and the coronation was now to take 
place. Paul had the bloated remains of his mother 
and the skeleton of his father laid, side by side, in 
the grand funeral-room—a crown upon the skull of 
Peter, and another on the head of his murderess! 
Such was the awful will of Paul, who pronounced 
aloud the name of his father—never whispered there 
since the day of his death! and called on all the 
world to do homage and bend the knee to the dead 
monarch; while the people of the court quaked 
before his moody face, and his sons, Alexander and 
Constantine, writhed in speechless humiliation in the 
remote corners of the palacé! That was not enough! 
He compelled the big, murdering paramour, Orloff, 
to walk as mourner to the tomb, behind the corse of 
the man he had assassinated. And there, in that 








self-same procession, behind the footsteps of the 
fated Paul himself, walked the shadow of the coming 
Murder, moving invisibly ! 

Paul was every inch an emperor. He made all 
mer hold their breath and tremble before him. The 
Russian army groaned under the izarre and trucu- 
lent discipline of that sayage martinet—who was 
a perfect maniac on the subjects of drilling and dress. 
He threw svorn upon his mother’s policy, and undid 
as much as possible what she did. She had im- 
prisoned Kosciusko. Paul visited him in his dun- 
geon, let him out, and gave him money to take him 
to America. Paul, in his own cracked way, could 
say good things. Occupied with the imperial science 
of drilling men into machines, he had no patience 
with the diplomatic intrigues and disputes that 
agitated Europe. In the Court Gazette of December 
30th, 1800, he proposed—whether in savage jest or 
savage earnest it don’t much signify—that George 
the Third, Napoleon, Frederick William, and the 
rest of the potentates—himself among them—should 
meet in some champ clos on the continent, attended 
by their ministers, Pitt, Talleyrand, Bernstorf, Thu- 
gut, as squires, and there decide their differences in 
a close personal set-to! Really, Paul was not such 
a very mad man afier all; and, doubtless, if they had 
all come together, he would have done his part of 
the business in a distinguished manner. He ad- 
mired Bonaparte for the way in which the latter 
kicked out the old fogies of the Directory ; and, be- 
lieving such a famous general must needs be a first- 
rate drill-sergeant, gave him his friendship. 

At last Paul’s hour was come. The three Zou- 
boffs, Prince Plato, (favorites of Catharine,) General 
Beningsen, and other high officers of the court and 
army, were agreed that he could be tolerated no 
longer in this world, and should therefore be put out 
of it. - Count Pahlen, Military Governor of St. 
Petersburg, was the soul of the plot, and contrived, 
by working on their fears, to bring Alexander and 
Constantine to countenance it. Paul had begun to 
distrust his sons and every one about him. Fearing 
poison, he went growling into a wing of his palace, 
got pots, kettles, and dishes for himself, and em- 
ployed an English servant girl to do his small 
cookery. At last Pablen induced him to give an 
order for the arrest of Alexander; and the latter was 
overcome with horror when he saw it. Feeling 
that they had the apprehensions of the princes in 
their favor, the conspirators now went to work. On 
the night of the 23d of March, 1801, they entered the 
Palace of St. Michael—a new, embattled residence 
of the Czar— 

Within a palace, and without a fort, 
And having the commander of the guard among them, 
gained his bed-room door without a challenge. But 
the Cossaque who slept at Paul’s threshold made an 
outery ; Whereupon they cut him down, and rushed 
into the chamber of the emperor, trembling witha 
sense of their desperate errand, and hot with brandy. 
Paul sprang out of bed, in a paroxism of rage and 
apprehension, and grasping at his pistols, asked them 
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what they wanted. The colloquy was short, in- 
coherent, and deadly. They closed with him, throt- 
tled him, as if he was a wild beast, threw him down, 
and strangled him with his sesh. His wife and his 
three sons were in the palace; but none, it is said, 
save his two sons, Alexander and Constantine, knew 
what was going forward. The empress, on being 
awakened, ran precipitately into Paul’s room, and 
looking on his face as he lay on his camp-bed, knew 
at once that he had been murdered. Alexander is 
reported to have torn his hair in sudden horror— 
thinking his father would have been deposed without 
violence. But there is no doubt that the princes 
had made up their minds for the fatal alternatiye ; 
it was the way of the dynasty. At all events Alex- 
ander was proclaimed, next morning, in presence of 
the guards and the regicides, and a bulletin informed 
the Russian empire and the world that Paul had 
died in the night—of apoplexy! Except the old 
horror of the House of Atreus, and the fierce 
atrocities of Thebes, we can scarcely find any thing 
more terrible and bloody, than that murderous house- 
hold of Romanoff-Holstein ! 

Then came Alexander—a despot of a better sort; 
but still a genuine despot. He was of a humane dis- 
position ; and, talking in a liberal vein with Madame 
de Stael, he admitted that despotism is a bad thing, and 
said of himself that he might be called “a happy 
accident.”? He tried tomake reforms; but they were 
superficial—and he left Russia pretty much as he 
found it. He was the head of the great confederacy 
which put down Napoleon; and being a religious 
character, it was he who gave the name, ‘ Holy,” 
to the alliance, which re-regulated the affairs of 
Europe—after the giant had been put out of the way. 
Alexander made it his pride and glory that he was 
the head and palladium of the cause of pure monarchy 
in Europe. He died in 1825, and was succeeded, 
remarkably enough, by his younger brother, Ni- 
cholas. Constantine was the true heir; but he 
voluntarily withdrew his claim, to let his brother 
reign. There was, doubtless, some secret arrange- 
ment in this. Constantine was an ugly Calmuc—a 
white-browed, defective-looking animal, with strong 
animal whims and impulses. It is probable that, in 
the secrecy of the imperial household, his father and 
mother had solemnly persuaded him to give place 
to the abler and more sagacious Nicholas, for the 
sake of the dynasty. At all events, Constantine 
behaved with much devotion toward his brother. 
On Alexander’s death, Pestel’s conspiracy—(in- 
cluding the ‘‘Union of Salvation,’”’ the ‘‘ Society 
for the Independence of Poland,” and other bodies 
of discontented men)—which had been brewing and 
smouldering for eight or nine years, broke out against 
Nicholas, whose stern disposition was both feared 
and hated. This was a conspiracy of nobles and 
military officers; for the people never move in such 
matters; there is no Russian people at all, in fact. 
The conspirators asserted they stood up for Con- 
stantine ; but the latter denounced the pretence, and 
was the first to do homage to his brother, with a 





fraternal feeling which was the best trait in his 
character. A regiment of the garrison of St. 
Petersburg drew up in the open square, to oppose 
the accession of Nicholas; and it was not till other 
regiments with artillery had been employed against 
it, and Nicholas himself had been forced to ride 
through the perilous streets, at the head of the loyal 
troops, that the movement could be crushed. 

In 1828, Nicholas sent an army over the Balkan 
against Turkey ; and at the close of that war—when 
Mahmoud signed the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, and 
sent to St. Petersburg by the hands of Achmet Pacha 
the sword that fell from the grasp of Paleeologus on 
the day when Mahomet II. rode up the beach of con- 
quered Constantinople—the scale of the Sultan al- 
most kicked the beam against the armed gauntlet of 
the Czar. In 1831, Nicholas deluged Poland with 
the blood of its miserable people—who, believing in 
the hollow French revolution of 1830, and hoping for 
French aid, had made one more effort to be free. 
The fall of Warsaw was responded to by the exe- 
crations of the world. The constitution whieh 
Alexander had given to the Poles was destroyed, 
and Nicholas gave orders that every spark of Polish 
nationality should be extinguished. Thousands on 
thousands of men, women, and children were sent 
to Siberia; and the horrors of their deadly journey, 
and, in particular, the fate of the children, aroused 
the indignation of all civilized peoples—the worth- 
less indignation. Nicholas had himself crowned in 
Warsaw—to show that he considered it a part of his 
empire—and said to the Poles on that oceasion—‘“! 
have built a citadel here; and I declare to you that, 
on the least disturbance, I will cannonade the city. 
I will overthrow Warsaw ; and certainly I shall not 
be the one to rebuild it.” All the universities of 
Poland were done away with, and all the educational 
institutions of the kingdom were placed under the 
Russian Board of Public Instruction. In the few 
schools left in the country, the principal lessons 
taught have been a base adulation of the Czar and 
obedience to his power . 

A few years after these imperial doings—about 
eight or nine years ago—the Czar Nicholas visited 
England, and received a cordial welcome from the 
royal family and from the conservative classes and 
presses of the country. He had ten thousand apolo- 
gists—won golden opinions for the gold he liberally 
scattered around him, and was declared to be the 
handsomest crowned-head in the world. The Poles, 
it was said, exaggerated things a good deal, and old 
Nick was not half so bad as he was painted. In 
1849-~as we all remember, for we are still hoarse 
with speechifying indignantly on that occasion—the 
Czar came down into Hungary, overpowered her 
armies, and trampled down her liberties with his 
cavalry—levelled them, rather, for the beaten Aus: 
trians to trample on—on the consistent principles of his 
deadly dynasty. The peoples of the different nations 
raised a helpless halldo at him, and we did the same; 
but he eared for such hallooing no more than the 
moon cares for the barking of dogs—and he wés 
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pretty right in that. The mere shrieking and lament- 
ing over such ferocious doings seem very contempti- 
ble, every thing considered, in this middle of the 
Nineteenth Century, 

When the insurrection of Poland was’ suppressed, 
the Polish soldiers were drafted into the condemned 
corps of the Imperial service, and sent to the govern- 
ment works at Cronstadt and elsewhere. They 
were offered the oath of allegiance—and when they 
refused, were lashed in the most terrible manner. 
Still persisting in their refusal, they were again 
scourged, till with repeated flagellations they were 
put out of the world. Several hundred Poles, sent 
to the fortifications of Cronstadt, were made run the 
gauntlet so often that one half of them died in the 
hospitals. An Englishman, writing from that city, 
says— 

“On the 4th ult., twelve soldiers were flogged for 
not taking the oath of allegiance to the Emperor of 
Russia. Three thousand Poles were drawn up in 
lines near the scene to witness this disgusting sight, 
and at the same tiine the magnanimity of their coun- 
trymen. Two files of soldiers, of 250 each, stood 
with hazel sticks in their right hands and the loaded 
musket at rest in the left. A band of music was 
stationed at each end to drown the cries of the suf- 
ferers; besides which, from 500 to 1,000 men were 
under arms, with field-pieces, at each end of the 
line, ready to blow to atoms the bystanders among 
the Poles, in case they should revolt and try to save 
their unfortunate countrymen. When the sufferer 
was brought out to the line, the butt-ends of two 
muskets were placed under his arms to drag him 
along, and a bayonet was pointed at his breast to 
hinder him from advancing too quickly. During the 
first 00 or 60 lashes he shrieked dreadfully; after- 
ward it seemed as if his feelings had become para- 
lyzed by the lash. When they had finished their 
horrid butchery they let their victim fall to the 
ground, where he lay until the cart arrived to take 
him away tothe hospital. Two or three poor Poles 
received as many as 8,000 lashes: others from 2,000 
to 6,000 lashes. I can assure you it was a most 
heart-rending sight to see the blood trickle down a 
fellow-creature’s back for no crime but reluctance 
to serve a master he did not love. When the vic- 
tims passed me in the cart, with all but death in 
their countenances and their eyeballs starting out of 
their heads, the sight made an impression on my 
memory which time will never efface.”” For seve- 
ral years past, there were from 10,000 to 12,000 
Poles at work at Cronstadt—which, in fact, may be 
termed a sort of penal colony. 

So much for a few of the more prominent features 
of Russian history. Socially considered, Russia, 
With its 60 millions of people, is a nation of serfs. 
It Contains about 45 millions of actual bondsmen—of 
Which about 22 millions belong to the crown estates, 
and the rest are bound to the property or the service 
of private individuals. The despotism of the Czar 
Produces its natural results in the nation—slavishness 
and —— of character, generally. The Rus- 








sians are terrible cheats—the men in trade especially. 
Indeed, they themselves admit it—just as Jack Fal- 
staff admits his cowardice ; they are cheats on prin- 
ciple—all in the way of business. The Emperor 
Alexander would never deny the dishonesty of his 
subjects—merchants, traders, and officials. He used 
to say—“ If they only knew where to ware-house 
them, they would purloin my line-of-battle ships; if 
they could do it-without waking me, they would 
steal my teeth out of my head while I slept!”? This 
opinion is confirmed by the experience of almost all 
travelers in Russia. The Police and Spy system 
of that country is as barbarous and tyrannical as that 
of Japan—resembling the old German Vehm-gericht, 
the Stuart Star-Chamber, or the Inquisition. Every 
Russian, from the field-marshal down to the serf, 
feels or dreads the eye of the Secret Police upon 
him. He doubts his nearest and dearest friends, and 
even the members of his own family: the brother 
dreads the brother; and the bridegroom fears the 
bride may, in some way or other, betray his con- 
versation. Every man in the empire is bound to an- 
swer the questions of the Head of the Police. Any 
sub-delegate of that chief may go anywhere; may 
take any one from his home at noon-day or at mid- 
night without giving a reason, or telling him where 
he is going or when he may return. He 1s taken 
away in Silence, and in silence his family wait to see 
if he shall ever come back! In the empire of the 
Czar—as we read in the “ Revelations of Russia,’’ 
published in London a few years ago—‘ The mask 
of snow worn by nature half the year is only like 
that which hides the working of the Czar’s tyranni- 
cal system of government. It is his desire that no 
intelligence of his empire shall be promulgated 
through it, or beyond it. This concealment is so 
much the more easy, that Russia is, par excellence, the 
country of deceit. The chief course of government 
consists in the attempts of the governed to deceive 
the agents—of the agents, through every scale of the 
ladder, to deceive the emperor; and of the emperor 
to impose upon one part of his people the belief that he 
is the Representative of the Godhead on earth—the 
living Providence; and on the other, the notion that he 
is the man of destiny, against whose power and for- 
tune all resistance will be hopeless.’’ Insurrections of 
the peasantry are frequent in Russia—from motives 
of exasperation or revenge; but never from political 
motives. But these are always put down, and little 
or no report of them is allowed to gu abroad. Such 
things may be known in the district; but they sel- 
dom spread beyond that narrow circle—people are 
afraid to talk of them. The press is afraid to speak 
—or only speaks to extenuate things. The culprits 
are taken up in scores and hundreds, and sent to the 


‘government-works, the army of the Caucasus, or 


Siberia. In the ‘‘ Revelations of Russia,”’ there is a 
story which will show the mode in which the em- 
peror of that great place keeps his people in order. 
A lady, still living, was stepping out of her carriage 
one evening in her ball-dress, when she was quietly 
handed into a sledge—her destination was Siberia. 
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When the long, silent journey of weeks was accom- 
plished, she was located (she knew not in what re- 
gion or government) in a hut containing two rooms, 
each divided from the other and leading into separate 
yards, each a few paces square and surrounded by a 
high wall, which only admitted the light of Heaven. 
A sentinel was mounting guard outside the walls— 
her coarse food was brought by a silent jailer, and 
here she had remained for two years when, one day, 
the door of the yard was opened and a prisoner 
thrust into her room, who turned out to be a Polish 
nobleman, who had been long confined in an adjoin- 
ing cell, but who was obliged to make room for 
others. In that place she lived with her companion 
for twelve years longer, in utter ignorance of the 
crime for which she was sent thither. One morning 
her door was opened, and her number called~she 
was never addressed by any other name. She step- 
ped forward, was instantly hurried into a sledge and 
carried back as she had come. One night she found 
herself in the office of the Grand Master of Police. 
A little cupboard was thrown open, and she was pre- 
sented with the ball-dress she had worn on the night 
of her arrest. The jewels were gone—but there 
was not a bow, a flower, or a piece of lace, of its 
faded frippery wanting : even the withered nosegay 
and the fan, in which many generations of spiders 
and brown beetles had nestled, were catefully re- 
stored to her. She was then set free. But she never 
knew the cause of her exile, or its cessation. 

** And did you never make the inquiry?” asked a 
stranger. 

‘“W hat!” was the reply, “live so long in Siberia 
without learning discretion !” 

‘‘ What was said on your re-appearance in so- 
ciety?” 

‘‘Nothing. Those who had known me, made no 
comment: to those who inquired who I was, and 
where I was from, it was simply answered—“ Ma- 


dame demeure depuis beaucoup d’annees sur ses- 


terres,”? 

Sometimes a greater act of cruelty or terror is 
perpetrated and cannot be hid. In 1844, the Jews 
tasted, inturn, the tender mercies of the Czar. Some 
smuggling work having been carried on by them, on 
the western frontiers of Russia, he issued an wkase, 
which fell upon these children of Israel like the swoop 
of a Salmanazar. About three hundred thousand 
of them were driven away from their old places of 
‘abode and marched remorselessly into the provinces 
of the interior. This compulsive exodus produced 
a great outcry, and people everywhere put a thou- 
sand eloquent protests on paper. Since the time of 
Jeremiah, there had not taken place such a Hebrew 
lamentation. 

The Russian serfs, as has been stated, are divided 
nearly equally between the Crown and private indi- 
viduals - These wretched people, living mostly in a 
state of savage simplicity and subserviency, are 
bound to the soil and the service of their proprietors. 

Practically, the serf in Russia is as much the slave 
of his owner as auy slave that ever lived. He can 


be sold, separated from his family, deprived of any- 
thing he possesses, and even tortured. Imperial 
ukases, it is true, protect the serf, or seem to protect 
him, by commanding leniency ; but they have little 
effect. The owner of the serfs may let them out, 
to work. They go into towns, villages or factories, 
and pay their master the obro&, or tax, which he 
pleases to lay upon them. A master of twoestates, 
at a distance from one another, can send a husband 
to one and a wife to the other; the same with the 
children. It is generally known, says the author of 
** Revelations of Russia,’’ that some of the wealthiest 
men, the largest number of the first guild, merchants 
whose word is good for a hundred thousand pounds 
on the Exchange of St. Petersburg, are serfs; and 
the proprietors, wlro have the power to fix the price 
at which they will manumit them, could order them 
to their houses to do menial work, or send them to 
their old places on the estates. The masters could do 
the same to their children, brought up in refinement. 
The law does not allow the owner to punish a slave, 
unless he be a certain number of miles distant from 
a police station; and then he may inflict punish- 
ment blameless, so that the slave do not die of it 
within three days. But if he dies on the spot—as no 
accusation can be received against the master, al- 
though surrounded by the whole village—there is 

no means of legally convicting him for the act. On 
the other hand, if there be a police office within the 

given distance, the master can, at ‘any time, send his 
male or female serfs to be beaten with rods. The 

serf is allowed to make no defense; it is not even 

discretionary with the low police official not to in- 

flict the punishment; he can only limit the amount 

of it, and as his salary is derived from the annual 

presents of the masters, the latter very often find it 

necessary to request a little moderation. The serf 

may be sent back as often as the master chooses; 

and if he dies under punishment, no one is respon- 

sible. 

There is a class in Russia still Jozwer than these 
bondsmen of the soil—these adscripte gleba. Such 
are the slaves which have no connection with the 
land and may be sold singly. There are about a 
million of these in Russia. It has been publicly 
stated, that for some time past these people have 
ceased to be sold singly like cattle; but though an 
ukase has commanded a better treatment of them, 
they are still sold. ‘ During my stay in Moscow,” 
says Leitch Ritchie, ‘a gentleman flogged one of 
his slaves, who acted as coachman, and sent him to 
his estate in the country. Here the man was flogged 
again, by an order which he himself carried, and 
then came back to town. On arriving, some further 
fault was found, and he was flogged for the third 
time, and commanded to betake himself again to the 
country there to receive another flagellation. The 
man set out, but he had hardly trudged half the way, 
when he suddenly changed his intention. He - 
turned to Moscow, walked straight to his master s 
room, and hewed him ‘in pieces with his hatchet - 
| He then called his brother domestics around him, 
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pointed to the mangled body, and telling them, in a 
few words, how and why the deed was done, sur- 
rendered himself to justice.”’ The same traveler 
mentions another of these slaves, whom he had seen 
sent to Siberia for smothering his mistress with her 
bed clothes. He confessed this crime, and would 
confess no more. Two young women, his fellow 
servants, were arrested, but he solemnly protested 
their mmnocence. ‘I saw these women,’’ says 
Ritchie, ‘after their backs had been torn by the 
knout, and when they were ready to begin their 
march for Siberia, but I could not learn that the 
slightest evidence could be adduced against them, 
except the supposition that, as they were in the 
house, they must have had a knowledge of the deed. 
The truth is, the system of slavery there is so mon- 
strous, that unless prevented in this way, by crimes 
involving the destruction even of the innocent, it 
could not exist without giving rise to almost daily 
assassinations !”? 

The crown serfs of Russia are said to be better 
treated, on the whole, than those serfs that belong 
to the noble proprietors. Their obro& is the pro- 
perty of the emperor, and assumes the form of a tax 
on the lands they receive to cultivate, while their 
villages are governed by well-conducted members of 
their own body. But, after all, these serfs may be 
disposed of as the Czar thinks proper; and they are 
ofien moved about, in colonies, wherever he wishes 
to set them down. He treats them—as he does the 
rest of the Russians—as if they were chess-men on 
a chess-board, 

The fourth class of the people is the Corps de 
Bourgeois, comprehending artisans of all kinds. 
When they choose to sell the articles they have 
manufactured, and show they have sufficient capital 
for the purpose, they are advanced a step, and be- 
long to the high class of the merchants. This class 
is divided into three guilds, according to the amount 
of capital they declare; on which, if they are still 
serfs, the government lays a tax of 43 per cent. 
These merchants may import, export, and establish 
manufactories. When a merchant is rich enough, 
he buys his freedom of the Joyar who has permit- 
ted him, on condition of the yearly obroé, to embark 
in trade, Sometimes the boyar refuses to sell him 
his liberty, and the serf cannot compel him! Thus, 
as we have already remarked, instances are known 
of serfs rolling in their carriages and living as well 
as the old nobles themselves. This isa curious sort 
of anomaly, Bat Russia is the country of anomalies. 

In general the Russian law does not give the mas- 
ter the direct right to take the serf’s property. But 
the former has many ways of extorting it which he 
may employ without violating the law or the terms 
of the ukase, seeing that he has the absolute disposal 
of the serf’s time and labor. The author of the 
‘Revelations of Russia,” says he knew a boyar 
Who used to punish his serfs or slaves by making 
them stand fur an hour on one leg! 

To Clarke's ‘‘ Travels in Russia” we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘A peasant in the village of Selo Molodi, 








near Moscow, who had been fortunate enough to 
serape together a little wealth, wished to marry his 
daughter to a tradesman of the city, and that she 
should be free for that purpose, he offered 15,000 
roubles (a rouble is about twenty cents) for her liberty 
—e most unusual price, and a larger sum than per- 
sons of his class are found to possess. The tyrant 
took the money, and afterward told the father that 
the money and the girl belonged to him, and that the 
latter must remain in the number of his slaves.’’ 
There are many such things done, of course; but 
there are alleviations also, in the system of Russian 
serfage. Proprietors will treat their poor mujids 
with consideration and humanity, and admit them to 
easy ransom. By the Russian laws, every female 
serf is free when she marries a free man; on the 
other hand, marriage with a serf brings a free wo- 
man to the condition of her husband. One day, one 
of Count Sherematiew’s rich bondsmen appeared 
before him to petition for his son’s freedom. The 
young serf was in love with a free woman who 
loved him, but did not like the idea of finding in 
wedlock a passport to serfage. The father offered 
8,000 roubles as the price of his son’s enfranchise- 
ment. The count agreed and got the cash’; on which 
the manumission papers were regularly made out: 
and then the count said—‘ you must let me be brides- 
man.’? When he had, in this capacity, conducted 
the bride from the church to her husband’s house, 
he handed her a glass of champagne, on a salver, 
according to custom, and then presented her with a 
nosegay, neatly arranged round the bill for 8,000 
roubles! Kind-hearted masters often do such things 
as these, and, in this way, soften the hard conditions 
of that enormous house of bondage. 

When the Russian serf is drawn for a soldier he 
becomes free, and may ultimately rise to the rank of 
field-marshal, though his relatives may remain in 
their old condition. This is a convenient policy for 
a military despotism. But the attainment of the 
marshal’s truncheon is a rare thing, while the con- 
dition of the Russian soldier is one of great endur- 
ance. His life is much harder than that of any other 
soldier in Europe; and the practice of desertion is 
very frequent, in spite of the severity by which the 
Czar endeavors to prevent it. The soldier is ill- * 
treated by his superiors, and obliged to associate 
with criminals. Since 1836, all criminals who be- 
fore that period would have been sent to Siberia, 
have been enrolled in the imperial armies; an insult 
which would not be endured by any other soldiers 
in the world. The pay of the army and navy at 
Cronstadt—and it is much the same in the other parts 
of the empire—is as follows: a private soldier or 
sailor is a little over three roubles, or about sixty 
cents, per quarter; out of which he must give two 
roubles for his mess of daily krout and other sour 
cookery with hardly any meat. Then he has to pay 
so many 4opeecs for the regimental barber, and so 
many for Matter Boza, the Mother of God, a smoky, 
tutelary picture that hangs, with a dingy lamp before 
it, in every barrack-room. Thus, the virtues of 
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cleanliness and godliness are only aggravations of 
the Russian soldier’s misery. The punishment of 
desertion is very severe, and the soldiers are obliged 
to run the gauntlet for the slightest infractions of 
order and discipline. The condition of the soldiers 
and sailors at Cronstadt is melancholy; and it is as- 
serted with confidence, that if a hostile armament 
were to appear in that harbor, they would all—Rus- 
sians, Poles, Tartars, Jews—throw their officers into 
the water, and instead of fighting against the enemy, 
bid him welcome as their deliverer! The army of 
the Caucasus is another place of purgatory. Most 
of the convicts of the empire, many of them the most 
honorable men in society, are sent there, tobe frozen 
into penitence, or shot down by the gallant Cher- 
kesses. Degraded and matinous boyars and officers, 
incorrigible Poles, pasquinaders who have made per- 
verse epigrams, and poets who have made verses on 
liberty, wear a common uniform in the Caucasus. 
Pusukin, the Russian Byron, was forced to serve in 
that forlorn brigade—to suffer a musket amid those 
mountain peaks were Prometheus once endured his 
vulture. That involuntary army is recruited by 
those whose liberal opinions make them distrusted 
in Russia, and by the incessant stream of Polish 
exiles—from that fountain-head of disaffection. Con- 
sidering all these things, we can no longer wonder 
at the protracted war which the Czar is forced to 
wage in that region, and those recent defeats his 
arms have sustained from those glorious highlanders. 
The poor poets, pasquinaders, Poles, and so forth, 
have little heart to stand their mountain charge, 
very probably. Of the 30,000 irregulars and 40,000 
regulars that besiege that unconquerable range, the 
Circassians and the severity of the climate destroy 
about 15,000 yearly. But a military system which 
numbers about 800,000 men can well afford such a 
trifling expenditure. 

Such is the huge scheme of imperialism, kept in 
its place by the power of the sword, and controlled 
by the iron will of one man. ‘ Other tyrants,” says 
the author of “ Revelations in Russia,’’ “even the 
most sanguinary, whatever their intentions, had no 
power of inflicting so much misery; they had not 
the means of doing so afforded to Nicholas, by the 
centralized authority transmitted to his hand with 
the successive improvements of more than 130 years, 
which, when he ascended the throne, had elapsed 
since Peter began to reduce oppression to a science, 
and which his one-minded attention for twenty 
years more has enabled him to perfect. Not only 
does he hourly trample on both his great vanquished 
enemies, the nobility of his empire, and the Polish 
nation ; not only has he uprooted whole races and 
succeeded in extirpating the religious creed of mil- 
lions, but he seems bent on destroying the nation- 
ality and religious faith of Poland even, if required, 
by transplanting its population into Asia! Political 
violences and cruelties—the mere expatriation of 
races or creeds would be nothing, however, to the 
condition to which his subjects are reduced—the 
dull, monotonous, all-pervading oppression, pro-. 





ducing on the human mind the effect of the sloughs 
of the Northern bogs on the human body that sinks 
into them—blinding the eyes, silencing the tongue 
and paralyzing the limbs—a fate infinitely more ter- 
rible, because it is a destiny the sufferers must not 
only endure, but progagate by foreign conquest and 
the natural increase of population.” 

For the last two hundred years, Russia has been 
turning her face to the East, while—(and there js 
something very suggestive in this difference)—the 
rest of Europe kept looking toward the West; and 
as the movements of the Czar in that Asiatic direc- 
tion promise to be of importance to the family of na- 
tions, we may glance, for a moment, at their ante- 
cedents and progress. Peter the First invaded Per- 
gia; but was forced to retire. Halfa century afier- 
ward, Catherine, acting upon the traditionary policy 
of her dynasty, renewed the Eastern movement. 
For the want of that internal prosperity which can 
only be secured by liberal institutions, Russia has 
always been obliged to stretch her arms abroad, un- 
easily, and endeavor to compensate herself for true 
civiNzation, by adding conquest to conquest, and in- 
creasing her possessions. Sir Walter Scott com- 
pares her toa drunken man who cannot well stand 
up straight, but who must necessarily push about— 
go ahead, with a heavy impetus. The first Russian 
step into Asia was the acquisition of Georgia. He- 
raclius, chief of that country, having made himself 
independent of the Shah of Persia, sought the alli- 
ance of the Russians against his enemies—Turks, 
as well as Persians. In 1784, Mehemet Khan, the 
Persian ruler, re-conquered Georgia and drove out 
the Russian garrisons. A pause followed, till the 
plans of Catherine could be matured; and then, in 
1795, she sent a powerful armament over the Cau- 
casus, under the command of her paramour, Zou- 
boff, and accompanied by Sahli Khan, who was sup- 
ported against his brother in his claim to the throne 
of Persia. Fierce fighting in that wild country fol- 
lowed, and Zouboff made slow way against the hill 
folk. Suddenly, in 1796, Catherine went toa darker 
and quieter home than the ‘‘ Hermitage,” and Paul 
discomfited the Eastern armament. He ordered all 
the officers home, and left the disgraced and morti- 
fied Zouboff to find his own way back; for which 
that resentful soldier, with his desperate hands, re- 
quited Paul on the night of the 23d of March, 1801. 
Heraclius died in 1798; and as Catherine had guaran- 
tied to his family the possession of the throne, Pau!, 
to show his disrespect for her memory, made 
Georgia, the Key of the kingdom of Persia, a Rus- 
sian province in 1800. 

General Zizianoff was sent as military governor 
of the province. In 1804, the governor of Erivan, 
rebelling against the authority of the Shah of Persia, 
asked the assistance of Russia. Zizianoff advanced 
into Persia, and defeated the Shah in several en- 
counters. The latter appealed for aid to the English 
East India Company; but in vain; and then, mere 
successfully, to Napoleon, with whom the Persian 
made a treaty, in 1807. By this treaty, the Frenca 
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emperor actually planned the invasion of India, with 


the end of crushing the English powerthere He 
sent a brilliant embassy to Teheran, and received 
presents from the Shah, in return. The English saw 
their mistake, in not paying more attention to a Per- 
sian policy; and, in 1810, Sir Harford Jones was 
sent from England, to establish friendly relations 
with the Shah. The English supplanted the French 
in Teheran, and English officers took the places of 
the French in the Persian army, then at war with 
the Russians. In 1814, Russia and Persia concluded 
a treaty of peace, by which the Shah engaged not 
to make a navy in the Caspian, and surrendered 
Mingrelia, Georgia, Immerita, Derbent, Daghistan, 
Sheervan, Ganja, Kerabaugh, and other places south 
of the Caucasus, to the Czar. The territory thus 
acquired—along with the Kirghis horde, taken un- 
der Russian protection in 1829, opening the road to 
Bokbara and the central states of Asia—is as large 
as the island of Great Britain. 

The threatening aspect of Russia toward the Otto- 
man empire is a matter of traditionary meaning. 
W ben Catherine II. founded Cherson, on the Dnei- 
per, she had placed over one of its gates the inscrip- 
tion: * This is the road to Byzantium !”’ And re- 
membering an old prophecy which points to the ulti- 
mate loss of their European possessions, the Turks 
bury their dead on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 
When the late Czar, Alexander, met Napoleon at 
Tilsit and Erfurth, to discuss the division of the con- 
tinent between them, the Russian emperor “ in- 
sisted,’? says Bignon, ‘‘ with incredible vivacity, on 
the total subversion of the Ottoman empire—which 
Napoleon resisted.”’ “ Constantinople,” said Alex- 
ander, ‘* will be for me but a provincial town: geo- 
graphy gives itto me. It is necessary that I should 
have the key of my house!” This would be a fair 
argument enough, if Constantinople really lay under 
the lee of Russia. But it does not. However, all 
the words aud tendencies of the Russian rulers fully 
indicate the policy they are bent on pursuing. 
Nicholas snuffs up the ancestral promise of con- 
quest in every breeze that blows from the Helles- 
pont or the Hydaspes :— 

The Wolf of the North, the foul ,fattener on blood, 

Guttled hot from the marsh where a monarchy stood, 

Is panting to couch in his pestilence, where 

The grapes of Scutari are purpling the air! 

But it is in Persia thatthe aggressive policy of Rus- 
Sia threatens to bring on the first clash of arms and 
involve the interests of the whole world in an unex- 
ampled contest. The five countries of Central Asia 
—Persia, Khiva, Khorassan, (where our old friend, 
Mokanna, had his residence) Bokhara, and Cabul— 
lie between the Russian territory and India. The 
Czar has regained his ancient influence in Persia, 
and the army of the Shah is largely disciplined and 
officered by Russians. The arms of England have 
been lately advancing in a north-western direction, 
from the Peninsula of India, and subduing the Aff- 
ghans and other fierce tribes; and, at present, the 
(Wo. greatest powers of the world approach each 








other, in panoply of war, on either side of the Per- 
sian territory. We have, of late years, heard a good 
deal of Herat, the Kahn of Herat, its disputed suc- 
cession, and the whole argument, in which the Shah 
of Persia, and the Queen of England and the Czar, 
are mixed up in such a bewildering way. Herat is 
on the Affghan frontier, the seat of a petty govern- 
ment, wielded by a branch of the royal family of 
Cabul. It pays annual tribute to Persia, and the 
citadei was lately garrisoned by Persian troops. It 
is placed in a well-watered, fertile valley, with-a fine 
climate, atid communicates, as from a centre, with 
many large cities. I[t is also the key of India. 
These Zeys, it will be remarked, are becoming 
rather important matters in the cosmogony, just at 
present. The Pope has always made a great ado 
about his ‘‘ Power of the Keys,’’ and a wonderful 
amount of theological dust has been raised about 
them. Now-a-days there seems to be™a secular 
Power of the Keys, which promises as fair a share 
of turbulence and general conglomeration as the sa- 
cerdotal ever brought about. Politicians now talk 
of this power of the keys; and we, ourselves; are 
likely to go conjuring with a key very soon, and 
bringiag some of our neighbors to a dead-lock. But 
Herat is the key of India; and were Persia once 
so firmly in the interests or in the power of Russia, 
as to permit a Russian garrison to get into Herat— 
the Don Cossaques and the Connaught Rangers 
would be soon astonished to find themselves drub- 
bing one another in the Vale of Cachemere. And 
thus do these two restless, unscrupulous, conquering 
powers stand nearly face to face in Central Asia, 
reminding us of Milton’s magnificent figure :— 
Thus two black clouds, 

With Heaven’s artillery ramen come rattling on, 

Over the Caspian; then stand, front to front, 

Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow, 

Joining their dark encounter. 

It is probable, however, that Russia will avoid a 
rupture with England as long as possible, for several 
reasons. In the first place, the mountaineers of 
Circassia are vigorous foemen under their Wallace, 
Chamil Bey, and have power to hold the armies of 
the Czar in check. They could make a formidable 
diversion of his strength in war. As we write, we 
have accounts of the defeat of one more Russian | 
army in these illustrious mountain gorges. Again— 
if England were assailed in India, she would let 
loose the furies of democracy against the Northern 
Eurepean Despots—send Kossuth into Hungary, 
Mazzini into Italy, and stir up the Czar with the 
Poles in a way to make him tremble on his throne. 
That would be the most formidable’ diversion of all. 
Indeed, these tyrants are not so firmly fixed in their 
places that they might not be shaken in them, or out 
of them, by the storm of circumstances. They are 
still liable to those revolutionary winds that so ofien 
teach— 

Those idols of brass that their feet are of clay. 

It cannot be denied, however, that, within his own 
territory, in Russia Proper, the Czar is pretty well 
established, and safe enough against subversion. 
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The Russians, as a people, never dream of revolu- 
tion. It is extremely curious, and another proof of 
the anomalous condition of Russia, that the only 
people who think of revolution are the boyars—the 
aristocracy. Perhaps, after all, we should use the 
word conspiracy for revolution: for the efforts of 
these nobles have been rather against the governors 
than against the general principles of the despotism. 
The great mass of the Russian population are so 
ignorant and slavish, they could not comprehend any 
constitutional movement or revolution. The whole 
vast empire presents a dead level of serfage, with 
only the heads of the boyars and higher clergy rising 
above it. That forced and sumptuary regulation of 
the different classes of the country—cognate with the 
social barbarisms of China and Japan, where the in- 
dustrial classes are fixed into castes and grades, and 
there stereotyped—-checks the aspirations and deadens 
the souls of the population. They do not think of 
any thing beyond the circle of their own wants and 
duties, and acknowledge their serfage with a stolid 
content. The crown peasants; the boyar peasants ; 
those in a worse condition still, the slaves ; the arti- 
sans; the merchants—are serfs. Of the two last 
classes, no doubt a great many are actually free ; but 
the spirit of the despotism is over all alike—the most 
courageous or enlightened of them dares hardly call 
his soul his own. The soldiers and sailors are serfs 
—they are not men. Perhaps the best that can be 
said of them is, that they are machines—machines 
for turning sowr-krout into human nature. They 
are all—those forty or fifty millions of them—depend- 
ent on the will of a single man. Wordsworth says, 
of a herd of cows that he saw grazing together— 
There are forty feeding like one. 

In the same way, we may say of those forty Russian 
millions—* There are forty crouching like one.’’ 
Since the days of Darius, or Cambyses, or Timour, 
there never was such a multitude of serfs so bound 
to the will of a despot. The more to consolidate 
that nefarious government, the Russian throne is 
cunningly linked with the majesty and favor of the 
Almighty. The people are brought up to believe in 





>? 
God and in the emperor. The reader remembers 
Suwarrow’s barbarian bit of poetry, on the storming 
and capture of Ismail: ‘‘ Glory to God and the Em- 
press, (Catherine,) I have Ismail!” The curious 
reader will find the laconic original in a note to By- 
ron’s famous description of the siege, in Don Juar. 
From their earliest years the serfs are taught that 
the emperor is God’s vicegerent—the visible Proyj- 
dence of Russia, to oppose whom would be to run 
the risk of eternal damnation. They are taught to 
think the Creator especially smiles on Russia, and 
holds his hand over the Czar. People may talk of 
the sacerdotal influence of the Church of Rome ; but 
the influence exercised by the head of the Greek 
‘Church in Russia is far more potent and overwhelm- 
ing. The Czar makes as much use of the priesthood 
as the sword, and there are nowhere such a super- 
stitious people as the Russians. Bodies and souls, 
they are given over to those dark powers of tradi- 
tionary despotism embodied in the autocrat. So that 
if Russia were invaded, to-morrow, by arms or by 
principles, the ignorance and superstition of the 
masses would be the powerful bulwarks of the 
throne. The Russians are scarcely beyond the mark 
of the Hindoos, the Chinese, or the Japanese, and 
would fight for the Czar and the Virgin Mary to the 
last drop of their blood. 

If, in the hasty glances we are taking of the con- 
ditions of the masses in other countries, we shall 
cause our reader to think earnestly of the general 
prosperity, happiness and social elevation of the mil- 
lions in our own glorious land; and to feel, that 
whatever of i] may still mingle in our cup of bless- 
ings, that God, in the course of His Wise Provi- 
dence, will take care of the evil—provided we in 
genuine sincerity labor to accomplish the good, that 
each of us may be assured is round about us for us 
individually To Dpo,—we shall have attained the full 
purpose of these papers. At least, we trust, that 
those who see nothing but blackness in the Ameri- 
can sky, will admit that the atmosphere abroad is not 
of the purest, and that foreign pens and pencils are 
not the proper painters of our National Character. 





—— 


MARCH BIRDS. 


BY ERASTUS W. ELLSWORTH. 


TxoveH blasts of March are roaring high, 
And clouds run races through the sky, 
And weathercocks are vexed to know 
Which way to point the winds that blow, 
And in the snow-drift on the hill 

Winter is hid in ambush still, 

Thou, little bird, with faithful wing, 
Hast staked thy life upon a Spring— 

Hast come, so full of faith possessed, 
Winds ruffle but thine outer breast. 
Perched on the garden’s tallest pear, 
Because, last year, thy nest was there, 
Thy song is of a quiet tune, 

Unto the haleyon days of June. 





My life has many a gusty sigh, 

To blow the clouds of memory ; 

And my poor brain is vexed to know 
What way my feet had better go ; 

And in a vesture white and chill 
Sorrow is hid in ambush still ; 

But still my heart shall strive to sing, 
And stake its life upon a Spring. 

My heart, with constant faith possessed, 
Shall keep a quiet inner breast. 

In season haunts, though blown and bare, 
Because its last year’s love was there, 
My heart shall sing a quiet tune 





Unto the halcyon days of June. 
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The Poetical Works of Henry Alford, Vicar of Wymes- 
wold, Leicestershire. Boston: Tieknor, Reed § Fields. 
1 vol. 18mo. 


The present edition of the works of this thoughtful 
and elegant writer has a preface calculated to smooth 
the wrinkled front of American criticism, for it fairly 
acknowledges the fact, so often insisted upon by our 
dispassionate politicians, that we are a “great and 
growing country.’? ‘*Some years since,’? says Mr. 
Alford, ‘‘none would have ventured to predict the de- 
light with which some of us in England now read Ame- 
rican poetry. Certainly, as far as present promise 
augurs, the graft will ere long be prolific of more and 
goodlier fruit than the parent stock. In this country 
poetry is fast passing out of the field of public view asa 
subject of interest. The modern school here is one of 
intensely artificial thought, and diction elaborately ob- 
secure; and eyen the highly seasoned viands which it 
serves up, find but few who think them worth tasting.’* 
This last sentence is launched evidently at Tennyson, 
Browning, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning ; and though 
we cannot join in the demure slur of Mr. Alford at the 
character of their poetry, it is no doubt true that they 
are not popniar in England. Tennyson, since he was 
pensioned by the queen, and been made poet-laureate, 
has become somewhat fashionable; but the sale of the 
poetry of the Brownings has hardly paid the expenses of 
the printing. The truth is, that the American Mind is 
more delicate and sensitive than the English, and.in proof 
of this assertion we would instance the fact that the 
poets we have mentioned are infinitely more extensively 
read and appreciated in this country than in the land of 
their birth. Ticknor & Co. sold edition after edition of 
the poems of Tennyson, while the English edition was a 
‘‘ drug?’ in the market; and their first edition of Robert 
Browning was sold in a few months, though we doubt 
if in England Browning has sold a thousand copies of 
his poems since they were first published. We thiak, 
too, it could be proved that at least half of the English 
copies which have been sold of the poems, both of Brown- 
ing and his wife, have been imported by American 
booksellers, and disposed of here: The class of readers 
in America answering to the middle class in England, 
evince a fineness of perception, both in the regions of 
imagination and sentiment, which places them above the 
majority of the highly educated classes of Great Britain 
* in point of refinement of taste. If anybody doubts this, 
we will refer him to Lord Carlisle’s lecture on Pope. 
This production, after being immensely puffed in Eng- 
land, was reprinted here. It was bought as a curiosity, 
and a curiosity it is. We do not hesitate to say, that if 
any of our public lecturers should hazard such a per- 
formance before the country lyceums of New England 
and the Middfe States, he would receive a criticism 
much less dattering than Lord Carlisle received from 
the audience of Leeds and from the English press. We 
do not so much refer to its boldness of style and extreme 
tenuity of thought, as to the critical maxims which 
guide Lord Carlisle’s judgments of poetry. Every well 
educated girl in America knows that they have been long 
exploded by readers of real poetic taste. 

Yet Lord Carlisle is certainly a ‘¢ man of taste’? in the 
English sense of the phrase, and is one of that choicely 





selected and inner circle of readers, who give reputation 
to cotemporary writers in England. He lacks, however, 
in common with his whole class, that peculiar sensi- 
tiveness to nice shades of sentiment and feeling, and that 
power of perceiving and enjoying the subtilties of thought 
and imagination, which are common in the educated 
classes of America. It is the same with regard to that 
philosophy of criticism, which judges of works of art in 
the spirit of Lessing, Schlegel and Coleridge. The 
maxims of this school are still paradoxes in England, 
while they have long been commonplaces in the United 
States. But perhaps the poems of Wordsworth offer 
the best test of the relative poetie taste of the two coun- 
tries. There are ten people in the United States who 
really appreciate and enjoy what is original and peculiar 
in these poems, where there is one in England; and the 
readers of Wordsworth here are mostly of the middl 
class, or that body of readers who are about equal to the 
middle class of England in general education—a class of 
persons who, in England, are hardly readers of Words- 
worth at all. It is now notorious that if any poet arises 
in England with any individual peculiarity of verse, or 
reflection, or sentiment, or imagination, he is uniformly 
neglected there, and uniformly recognized and appre- 
ciated here. His exact merit is seen at once and ac- 
knowledged, and no demerits with which it may be ac- 
companied can hide it from our eyes. 

It is therefore very natural that Mr. Alford should pre- 
pare an edition of his poems for the American market, 
and write a preface addressed to American readers. He 


knows that in his own country the class of educated 


readers are under the dominion of a few dogmatic maxims 
of criticism, unfounded in the nature of things, and that 
nothing but the highest genius and energy can force them 
into the acknowledgment of any new form of excellence. 
This genius and energy he does not possess. He is es- 
sentially a tender and meditative poet, exquisitely alive 
to the beauty of meek and pensive sentiment, and ex- 
pressing his love of nature and man in sweet and simple 
language. The sonnet which he prefixes to his poems 
contains, perhaps, the best and fairest statement of their 
purpose; and in the United States we doubt not they 
will meet with many genial and appreciating readers: 
Not war, nor hurrying troops from plain to plain ; 
Nor deed of high resolve, nor stern command, 
Sing I; the brow that carries trace of pain 
Long and enough the sons of song have scanned : 
Nor lady’s love in honeysuckle bower, 
With helmet hanging by, in stolen ease: 
Poets pasty I deem of heavenly power 
Ere now had lavished upon themes like these., 
My harp and I have sought a holier meed ; 
The fragments of God’s image to restore, 
The earnest longings of the sou! to feed, 
And balm into the spirit’s wounds to pour. 
One gentle voice hath bid our task God-speed, 
And now we search the world to hear of more. 


We cannot refrain from quoting the following beauti- 
ful and touching little poem, to show how fine and pure 
is the slender vein of poetry which Mr. Alford has, in his 
present volume, more than exhausted. 


LADY MARY. 
Thou wert fair, Lady Mary, 
As the lily in the sun; 
And fairer yet thou mightest be, 
Thy youth was but begun: 
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Thine eye was soft and glancing, 
Of the deep, bright blue ; 

And on the heart thy gentle words 
Fell lighter than the dew. 


They found thee, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
Even as thou hadst been praying, 
At thine hour of rest: ‘ 
The cold, pale moon was shining 
On thy cold, pale cheek : 
And the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 


They carved thee, Lady Mary, 
All of pure white stone, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
In the chancel all alone: 
And I saw thee when the winter moon 
Shone on thy marble cheek, 
When the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 


But thou kneelest, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 

Among the perfect spirits 
In the land of rest: 

Thou art even as they took thee 
At thine hour of prayer, 

Save the glory thatisonthee . 
From the Sun that shineth there. 


We shall see thee, Lady Mary, 
On that shore unknown, 
A pure and happy angel 
In the presence of the throne; 
We shall see thee when the light divine 
Plays freshly on thy cheek, 
And the resurrection morning 
Has just begun to break. 


The Curse of Clifton. A Tale of Expiation and Redemp- 
tion. By Mrs. E. Southworth. Philadelphia: Hart 
(late Cary § Hart) 1853. 


We meant to begin this notice by saying something, in 
a general way, concerning the character of a certain 
kind of lady-literature amongst us. But we let it pass, 
not caring to be prolix ina matter which has soured our 
sympathies into unwonted austerity, and also fearing we 
should flutter the petticoats too furiously, if we were to 
philosophize just now. 

This book—we have read it through with a con- 
seientious fortitude—is a very poor performance—very 
poor indeed. The plot of the story is indistinct and 
straggling. After laying down the second volume, we 
make a strong effort of memory to recollect it; we have 
recurred to the title for a hint—“ the Curse of Clifton ;”’ 
but the “ curse’? does not benefit us—by suggesting the 
matter. For the book, we know, winds up cheerfully ; 
rather violently, but on the whole, cheerfully—we our- 
self, too, have felt more cheerful than before, at that part 
of the book. The fact is, there is no plot. There is a 
movement, that comes to an end in the second volume— 
and that’s all. Let us try and follow the movement. 

There are two young gentlemen, Captain Clifton and 
Frank Fairfax—(highly aristocratic men—quite on the 
English model of such :things)—going to. the house of old 
Mr. Clifton of Clifton—(the captain’s uncle)—who has 
married a fourth wife. During the journey, the high and 
sombre captain sees, in a mountain hut, little Kate 
Kavanagh, who courtesies, and blushes, and cooks, and 
dries their clothes at such a rate, that he resolves to re- 
move her to a better station; and when he gets home to 
his mother’s house—(lying near the grand Clifton resi- 
dence)—he induces that good lady to take Kate to be 
about herself, and give her brother Carl—(a good name, 

Carl; it came from the neighborhood of the Hartz 
mountain !)—a house hard by. Old Clifton’s wife is a 
darkly beautiful, sinister, and melo-dramatic woman, 





who, finding that the handsome captain is going to be 
married to her splendid step-daughter, Miss Clifton of 
Clifton, is agonized ina wicked manner, and tells some- 
thing about Kate, which brings on an abrupt, fierce 
quarrel between the affianced folks, who part with a 
deadly interchange of personalities! Meantime, Frank 
Fairfax falls in love with young Zuleime—(charming 
name! that, of course, comes from the East, like Zn- 
leika)—and as the discarded Captain Clifton and he must 
now go off to the war against the Indians on the frontier, 
he takes Zuleime into the intricacies of a wild mountain, 
where they are married by a venerable old hermit—of 
the Methodist persuasion—and Zuleime comes back to 
dinner, while Frank rides off to his regiment. 

Well, then, remorse comes to ravage the feelings of 
the splendid Miss Clifton, and she gets the small-pox ; 
whereupon the hated rival, Kate, comes touchingly to 
nurse her—and they become fast and tender friends. 
Now a report. comes of the death of F airfax,and Major Ca- 
bell pays his addresses to Zuleime so pertinaciously, and 
kisses her so much, that she runs out and throws herself 
into the pond, where she isdrowned. Clifton now comes 
home, and admires Kate more than ever : (he had charged 
his mother not to let any beaux come philandering after 
her during his absence ;) but he marries Miss Clifton, in 
a delicate and peaking condition, and. marked with the 
small-pox, but very slightly, however, and it makes no 
difference. ‘They then travel. After a decent interval, 
the lady dies. Then Clifton comes home and prepares 
to marry Kate. The melo-dramatic dowager, now a 
widow, with strong, irregular feelings, shows a letter 
which proves Kate to be a plotter; and so ferth! The 
business of this ‘‘ dark ladye’’ is, in fact, to tell lies and 
make mischief, on these two oceasions; for which 
reason, probably, she is called ‘“‘ The Curse of Clifton.” 

Meantime, Frank Fairfax is not killed at all, and 
turns up; and then, ‘‘ Mess our stars!’ our old friend 
Zuleime, Mrs. Fairfax, turns up, living in a very poor 
way with her child—(Oh! Mrs. Southworth! Mrs. 
Southworth! But never mind, reader, come along!) 
and trying to go on the stage for a livelihood at Rich- 
mond. Fairfax soon finds her out, and brings her home ; 
and then she dies. Meantime, Captain Clifton marries 
Kate, whom he thinks a schemer ; and the honeymoon is 
the most ferocious we have ever heard of. Then the 
dark melo-dramatic widow breathes her last, confessing 
her nefariousness ; and Clifton and Kate are delightfully 
restored to felicity. The gay Frank Fairfax marries 
the dramatic Ida, who was so kiad to Zuleime in her 
distress; and the ‘‘ Curse’? winds up balmily with a 
blessing ! 

So much for the building. Wouid the reader wish to 
have a few of the bricks, as specimens of the whole? 

The two young gentlemen—Clifton and Fairfax—are 
journeying on horseback—like Mr. James's ‘‘ two horse- 
men.? Clifton is loftily sombre, Fairfax picturesquely 
gay. They are riding through the Alleghanies—and 
come to a dangerous precipice :— 


* ¢ Floods and furies! Fire and flame! ! Lightning 
and tempests, and sudden death!’ exclaimed — ree 
rearing and backing his horse with a terrible jerk, ant 
throwing himself from the saddle, bathed in perspiration, 
and shaking with terror. ‘ Look! Look there! bbe 
at your feet! Back! Back your horse, unless you agen 
to ride straight tu the kingdom of Heaven, or—to the 
other place! Oh, blessed Lord! { shall never survive 
the shock !? é : aid 

‘Captain Clifton backed his horse, dismountec ge 
following the index of Fairfax, approached the brin “ 
the awful abyss, and looked down a perpendicular pr 
cipice of more than a thousand feet. 
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6 ¢ This is the head of the Devil’s Staircase! We 
have lost our way !? said Captain Clifton. 

«¢ ¢ Devil’s Staircase! I should think it was! Ugh! 
Oo-00-00-00h! I shall never survive it! Where does 
it lead to? Tell me that! To the infernal regions, I 
suppose, of course. Urer-r-r-r!? exclaimed Fairfax, 
with his teeth chattering. 

‘© We have indeed, made a very narrow escape,’ 
said Captain Clifton, gazing thoughtfully down the 
horrible pit. 

‘©*Narrow escape! Ur-r-r-r-r!? exclaimed Frank, 
shaking, shuddering, and streaming with cold perspira- 
tion. ‘I tell you, when I was providentially led to look 
down, and saw the fog roll away from beneath my horse’s 
feet, und reveal that ghastly—Ur-r-r-r-r! Ur-r-r-r-r! 
1 believe I shall chatter my teéth to powder !? 

‘“©¢Come, come, Fairfax! this is really unmanly. 
Thank an ever-watchful Providence, that has preserved 
you from a sudden and horrible death, and calm yourself. 
Be a man !? . 

‘‘¢Bea man! You might as well say to my shudder- 
ing horse, there—be a horse! ‘This is unhorsely ! 
Ur-r-r-r-r! I tell you it has given me the tertian 
ague !? ”? 


This, of course, is a very striking delineation of sudden 
terror! And so they go. Then comes a mighty fog; 
then thunder, lightning, and rain. Then they hear the 
tinkling of a wether-bell; then the little mountain shep- 
herdess, blushing, and dropping her eyes like a startled 
fawn. ‘‘ At the same instant a thunderbolt was hurled 
from heaven with a terrific crash—riving the ground on 
which she had just stood !?? Let us hurry into the hut, 
reader! Here we find a graphic old rogue of a grand- 
father who don’t care for the Maine Law—drinks, in 
fact. He often goes out of this savage, solitary hut, in 
the Alleghanies, to pledge Kate’s bonnet for ale at the 
next ale-house! Oh, the atrocity! Captain Clifton 
condescends to admire Kate. ‘* Opposite to him, at the 
other side of the table, sat Kate, with the light shining 
full upon her face and head, as she bowed it over her 
work. Captain Clifton did not fall into a brown study ; 
he fell into a study of the brown girl!’? Good! good! 
Mrs. 8. has much happy vivacity of style, when she 
pleases. 

Let us come to Clifton House. Fairfax falls in love 
with the school-miss, Zuleime : 

***Do you find talking to yourself a very amusing 


pastime, Mr. Fairfax?’ asked Zuleime, touching him 
on the elbow. 


‘** «No, my dear, delightful little girl, I don’t. What 
a delightful thing, in a country house, is a beautiful girl 
of fourteeen, home for the holydays—a black-eyed, red- 
lipped girl, in a white muslin gown and a coral neck- 


lace !? ?? 

Mrs. Southworth knows how the young people carry 
on the courting generally. The imperious Miss Clifton 
treats the captain rather coldly, as they sit together in 
a corner of the room: ‘* There sat the haughty and 
Seornful girl, with chin erect, lip curled, and eyelids 
cast down in disdain upon her suppliant. And there 
sat Archer Clifton, with his high, proud face turned up 
to hers, with an earnest, pleading, passionate gaze !”? 
Ah! let a lady alone for describing the sublimities, will- 
fulnessos, and delicacies of the charming passion! She 


delineates the captain in a moment of manly negligence, 
thus :— 


‘* He had thrown himself out at full length upon the 
lounge, in the most delightful degagé attitude, albeit it 
Wis somewhat angular and awkward—his head being 
thrown back over the end of the lounge, his hands clasped 
above his forehead, and his elbows very prominent, one 
foot, minus a slipper, hoisted upon the window-sill, and 
‘he other slippered foot dangling on the carpet, But 
tue picturesque beauty of his dark, handsome face, 


stoned for all the rest.” 
No doubt it did; so it ought. 


Let us now come to the dark widow—Mrs. Clifton. 





Her good-natured old husband comes to talk pleasantly 
to her one morning, while they are all preparing for 
the wedding. He says: 


‘¢ ¢ My darling does n’t seem to be merry.’ 

‘*She shrank—shuddered from his touch, exclaiming, 
almost shrilly— 

‘« ¢ Leave me !? 

‘*Leave you, my dear!—my child!—why leave 
you?’ he asked, passing his hand gently around her 
shoulders. : 

‘¢ ¢ Leave me! leave me!’ she cried, sharply, casting 
off the arm and springing back—her cheek blanched, her 
teeth snapping, her eyes sparkling fire, more like a 
terrified wolf thana woman, ‘ have t 
never to come near me in my dark hour ?? 

“* But why should my cherished pet have dark 
hours ?’ he persisted, approaching her. 

‘* ¢ Keep off! keep off! old man, you know not what 
you do!? ”? 


A snapping turtle, that! She tells him he isa driveling, 
idiotic, imbecile dotard, and says, ‘‘ Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha!’? seven times! The mild old man suggests, 
tenderly, he must die soon, and she will be a gay little 
widow, with a rich jointure. 


‘< ¢Dotard ! driveler !’ she cried, turning fiercely upon 
him, with eyes blazing with scorn and malignity. ‘ Im- 
becile! Will you leave me to myself?’ 

‘¢ She followed his retreating form, with a glaring of 
mingled rage and fear, gnawing her white lips, while 
she muttered, in a low, fierce tone— 

‘¢ ¢] could tear my heart out! I could bite my tongue 
off, for thus betraying me! Shall I ever have power to 
chain and. guide the tiger in me?. But he, with his 
doting, and they, with their dalliance, goad me to extre- 
mity ! But,’ she exclaimed, clenching her fist, setting her 
teeth, and glaring, while all her countenance darkened 
with rage and anguish—‘ But, before they shall MARRY 
under my very eyes, and live here, maddening my soul and 
senses, day and night, by the view of their love and joy, 
I will pulldownruin on the headsofall! Yes, although 
myself should be the first to fall!’ She paused in silent 
thought some time, then rising, said, ‘ Down, tiger 
heart! Down! crouch! Be smooth, brow! Be smiling, 
lip! Be tender, eyes! Be soft, voice! And now to go 
and pacify the old man, before his vexation betrays me 
to the others. Ah! it is well they have never witnessed 
my excitement! Come! in time I pegs learn to curb 
wild impulses, and only spring upon my prey when time 
and place is fit.’ ”? 

After this burst of diablerie, she finds out the old man 
and coaxes him, and caresses him, like a charming little 
cockatrice ! ; 

Passing on, we find Major Cabell joking Captain 
Clifton about Kate ; and Clifton comes out finely : 


‘ ¢S? death, sir! Has the world come to such a pass, 
and is the honor of Archer Clifton of so little worth, 
that he cannot protect a pvor young maiden without 
injury to her? By Heaven! be warned! for if you do 
but breathe one breath to dim the lustre of that girl’s 
good name—by the good Lord that made us good, and 
the demon that turned us to evil! relative, friend, and 
guest as you are, I will slay and drag you to her feet 
to die!’ ’ 

How finely Mrs. Southworth comes up to the fierce- 
ness of the occasion! The major draws in his horns. 
The captain has a strong partiality for Kate, and so- 
liloquizes : 

‘< ¢ It galls me to think that I have no right of authority 
or guardianship over her! I ardently desire such a 
right! I long to have the disposal of her person and 
fate! I crave with a frantic craving, to have more than 
a father’s—more than a husband’s—more than a master’s 
right over her! I would to God she were born mine— 
my own—body, soul, and spirit! My own to use or 
abuse—to crown or kill, as [ listed!’ exclaimed Clifton, 
passionately, while his cheeks and very lips were white 
and dry, and his eyes burned with a fierce, consuming, 
inward fire.’? 


What a despotic Bluebeard of a man the gallant cap- 
tain is, after all. He then goes to see his bride, Miss 
Clifton, to whom he is to be married in a day or two, 
and she gives him a dozen of handkerchiefs to mark. - 
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to spare any conversation ; for the dark Mrs. Georgina has 
been telling her about Kate. What does the stupid 
captain do? He puts ‘‘ Kate Kavanagh’’ on every one 
of the handkerchiefs! Such an explosion! We refer 
the reader to the book itself. She is terribly indignant ; 
then Ae folds his arms, severely, and retorts. 

‘¢ This roused her passion to ungovernable fury. 
Turning ghastly white, while the light seemed to leap 
from her eyes, she exclaimed, in a low, deep, intense 
Bers DeaTH, sir! Do you threaten me? Insult me in 
my father’s house? Leave it! You are unworthy to 
stand upon this floor! BrconeE!? ” 

Mrs. Southworth is very remarkable in love scenes; 
but it is in the intense and tragic emotions that she is 
most at home and most impressive. 

Clifton will now go away. to the army, and think no 
more of Carolyn. He is at his mother’s, and he calls for 
Kate. He speaks to her, takes her hand, and says ‘‘ Do 
not have any lovers—beaux—as young girls call them, 
while Iam away.’? Kate grows pale, gives ‘‘a short, 
quick, but not ungraceful nod ;’’ and in the end, ‘a low, 
earnest, choking, ‘ yes, sir,’ was her answer.’? She 
then swoons, and the captain called his mother, who 
‘< game forward, without any trepidation, and bringing a 
bottle of Hungary Water.’’? The old lady was always 
a strong-minded woman. She sees itall, now: “ * Truly, 
Archer, one would think Carolyn—(Carolyn is Miss 
Clifton)—had some little ground of complaint,’ said the 
lady, with her little, low, half-dignified, half-jolly 
laugh.’? ‘The mother, you see, treats the tragedy of the 
separated lovers in rather ajolly manner. What a jolly 
Shaksperian woman Mrs. Southworth must be, to be 
sure! 

The reader is now requested to recover himself, and 
then proceed with us. Frank Fairfax, about to leave 
Clifton House, asks the good-natured old gentleman for 
his daughter, Zuleime. But the father says she is already 
engaged, and bids the young man, in a tone of gayety, go 
to his regiment, and try to forget her. 


‘¢ «Oh, God !’ groaned the young man, bitterly, drop- 


a serious impression upon you, and I am going away in 
two hours!’ His tone and manner so affected the 
really impressible and benevolent old gentleman, that 
he half embraced him with his fat arm, saying— 

‘© ¢ Now don’t, Frank! Dobe a good boy! Don’t! 
Do! It’sall folly,now! JIndeed it is! Do! Don't! 
Now consider—how many pretty girls there are in the 
world! Don’t, Frank! A great deal prettier than my 
girl. Never fret about her. Do, Frank. Besides, she’s 
so young! A mereschool-girl. Only fifteen last Mon- 
day. Pooh, pooh! Not to be thought of, you know! 
Far too young !?”? 


The father is firm; and then Frank invites Zuleime to 
ride with him to the house of Captain Clifton’s mother. 
The old man thinks Fairfax is going to run away with 
his daughter, and yery cunningly makes her solemnly 
promise to come back to dinner! And away they went, 
till they came to a lonely place: 


‘°<Zuleime, my darling, my love,’ said Frank, dis- 
mounting in the path, and lifting her from her saddle, 
‘Iam about to raise ‘an insurmountable obstacle’ to 
your marriage with the major !’ 

*¢ Zuleime turned deadly pale with surprise and terror, 
and glanced wildly around, while she fell upon his arm 
and seemed about to faint.”? 

Mrs. Southworth has such a bold way with her! 
We promise you we were as much terrified as Zuleime. 
But there was no occasion. They leave their horses, 
and go scrambling down picturesque and rugged places, 
‘*to the great risk of torn ponts and petticoats!” till 
they come toa caye—and there an old hermit marries 








nd 
— 


them! They then enter a thicket. And, sure enough, 
Zuleime did come home todinner! But Frank went 
off to the wars. 

Carolyn (we beg the reader to pereeive that the 
name is not Caroline, as vulgarly written) is dreadfully 
depressed by the departure of the captain. Her fatber 
sympathises with her, and says: 

‘6 ¢ Yes ! he ’sgone! gone! gone! gone!’ Then open 
ing wide his arms, he murmured, ‘ But never mind, my 
dear child! you’ve got your old father left to love you 
and to avenge you, too, if needful! Don’t grieve! 
Come to my bosom! Don’t grieve!’ 

‘¢ ¢ Grieve,’ sir!’ exclaimed the imperious girl, ele 
vating her queenly head, ‘ we donot grieve for a traitor. 
We pronounce sentence on him, and execute it !? 

‘*s True! true! my noble girl! There spoke your 
mother’s daughter! Yet—’ suddenly cried the old gen- 
‘tleman, as by a quiek recollection and revulsion of 
feeling, ‘ what a devil of a kettle of fish this is, my dear! 
Blame the fellow, what are we todo? Deuce take the 
man—vwhat are we to say to the people down stuirs?) ” 

But they carried it off bravely. They let the guests 
enjoy themselves as if the wedding was to come off, and 
Carolyn went down among them, leaning on her father’s 
arm, such a picture of pale, sublime beauty ia suffering, 
that the reader rather rejoices there is to be no wedding, 
after all. Such deportment is finer than any marriage 
ceremony. 

Major Cabell, who knows no better, now courts poor 
Zuleime. ‘* Cousin Charles,’’ she says dreamily, ‘* when 
does father want this marriage to come off?” ‘ Cousin 
Charles,’’ she says again, ‘‘ do mea favor, do not press 
this marriage for a week or so.’? He then puts his ami 
round her waist. She says—‘' Please don’t;’’ but he 
does. He says: 

‘ST don’t intend to, pretty cousin, until you tell me 
when you will give yourself to me!’ replied Major 
Cabell, kissing her all the more heartily because she 
strove to escape.’ 

Cabell will not stop kissing, now that he has begun 
that work. 


‘¢ The signions gesture of avoidance of him by the 
irl, seemed to act as a provocative on him, so he fol- 


‘lowed her, and clasped her in his arms, and laughing 
ping his face into hishands. ‘ There isno way of making | ? yell re oe od 


almost rudely kissed her, begging her between the kisses 
not to set his heart on fire by her charming prudery and 
petulance, but to fix the day, like a good, sensible girl, 
as she was. Almost frantic with rage and shame at be- 
ing s0 freely handled, the Clifton blood rushed to her 
brain, and forgetting her father’s interest, and every 
thing else, she dashed her hand violently into his face.” 


Served the fellow right! The reader perceives with 
what a true sense of delicacy and womanhood Mrs. 
Southworth gets him a punch in the face! No wonder, 
indeed, that our amiable writers should talk so much of 
the innate taste and fine feeling of the female pen. Ca- 
bell has got a lesson that will last him his life, very 
probably. 

Carolyn’s feelings now bring ona catastrophe. The 
household rush up to her room. 

‘¢ And what a sight met their eyes! There stood Miss 
Clifton, arrayed in her gorgeous bridal costume, looking 
tera? beautiful, though certainly as no bride evet 
ooked before! The raging fever had given the bright- 
ness and richness of the carnation rose to her com- 
plexion, and imparted a supernatural light to her eycs, 
that burned and flashed, and seemed to strike fire as they 
sprang from one to the other of the intruders, with a 
mad, joyous, defiant glance! ‘The alarm of her father 
was unlimited, unspeakable !”? 

Unlimited, here, isa good phrase. ‘ Unlimited alarm’ 
is good! Carolyn has the small-pox. Captain Clifton’s 


mother hears of it, from the old father, and says she will 
go to nurse her. He replies; 


‘‘D—d if you shall, ma’am! I’ll bar my doors and 
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windows against you, first, I tell you! Why, in your 
weak state, it would be suicide!’ ”’ , 

Well, it is Kate who goes, after all. When Carolyn 
is recovering, she asks the name of her kind nurse; 

¢ (My name is Catharine Kavanagh.’ 

‘6¢So, you are Kate Kavanagh! Hoist up the blind. 
Come tome. Let me look at you,’ said Miss Clifton, 
raising on her elbow. Smiling, because unconscious of 
the hidden meaning in her words, Catherine approached 


and sat down by her bed. And Carolyn took both her 
hands, and 


‘ Fell to the perusing of her face, 
As though she’d learn it off by heart.’ 


She poured over the broad, square forehead, looking 
strong, but not beautiful.”? 

After all, she could not decide whether Kate, with her 
broad, square forehead, was “a sublime beauty or a 
fright!’? A very striking scene that! The women, 
however, become fast friends, to the reader’s great 
gratification. 

Zuleime now hears that Fairfaxis dead. She instantly 
becomes a stiffened and speechless image of horror. 
Nothing can bring her out of that state unless she can 
be made to weep. Kate comes, and knowing Zuleime 
had a lock of hair somewhere, she gets it and holds it up 
before her. Then ‘‘ the scathed eyeballs melted from 
their searching glare—she extended her hand, and caught 
the tress as if fearing to lose it, and pressed it with both 
hands to her heart. Then her bosom began to heave 


convulsively, as with a great coming agony. Catherine. 


caught her up, for she seemed about to suffocate. It 
was only the coming ot the flood of tears—yes, the flood, 
for she fell upon Catherine’s sustaining bosom, and sob- 
bed and wept—such a deluge of tears, that the girl’s 
dress was dripping wet, and it grew a wonder where so 
much came from.?? 

‘A wonder where so much came from!’? A feeling 
touch that! But the old father is vividly affected. He 
comes and exclaims :— 

‘¢ There, ery! Cry on its father’s neck, as much as 


it wants to! It shall ery its fill, poor thing! poor little 
heart-broken thing.’ 


‘They shan’t plague you! None of them shall! 

Charley Cabell shan’t come here to trouble you—that 
he shan’t! Come what will, you shan’t be forced to 
marry him! No, no, my darling—my poor little heart- 
broken darling, you shan’t! I?ll see him in perdition 
first—and myself, too! There, don’t stop—ery it all 
out on father’s neck! Don’t stop—catch your breath, 
and begin again! That’s right!’ ” 
What a gushing sensibility must be in the bosom of our 
authoress! What an intimate and delicate knowledge 
of all the movements of human tenderness! That 
fatherly babble goes to the heart! 

The reader is now in the fitting tone of mind for more 
sorrows. Major Cabell persists in his hated suit, and 
treats Zuleime with sarcastic language because she 
sings ‘‘ She is far from the land where her young hero 
sleeps’? with deep feeling. Zuleime soon runs out and 
drowns herself, and her father dies; and, as Cowper 
says, ‘this brings us to the middle of our song ’’—the 
end of the first volume. 

We must really hurry on and spare the reader. Mrs. 
Clifton takes Carolyn on a visit to Richmond, where 
they meet Captain Clifton, who has returned from the 
war. The reader is now rather surprised to find that 
Carolyn turns up her nose at that officer, after all the 
grieving—‘‘ all the more fiercely, ferociously, that she 
believed herself a fright, and found Archer Clifton hand- 
somer, more dignified, higher in favor with God and man 
than ever !?? 


How true to the womanly nature all this is! Fiercely, 





ferociously! Then we have the dark, melo-dramatic 
widow setting her cap at Captain Clifton, at a Richmond 
ball— 

‘‘ Georgia smiling, cooing, murmuring, in her low, al- 

luring music--and Archer Clifton bending over her with 
his brilliant gray eyes, feeding on her lovely face, seem- 
ing tu sink deeper and deeper into the bathos of her 
charms, while Carolyn turned sick with jealousy.” 
But, before the party is over, Clifton and Carolyn ex- 
change sudden forgiveness; and are married in three 
weeks! The wicked widow is baffled, in spite of her 
cooing. 

‘¢ When all was over and the bridal pair had departed, 

refusing the invitation of Mrs. Cabell to go home and 
dine with a party of friends, she hurried to her lodgings 
pushed open the door of her luxurious boudoir, fastene 
it on the inside, and threw herself down, rolling over, 
tearing at the carpet, and gnashing her teeth in an agony 
of disappointment, jealousy, and impotent rage.’’ 
While she rolls on the carpet, our noble Kate goes with 
Colone] Conyers ‘‘ to hear a course of lectures on Moral 
Philosophy.” Admirable Kate! We suspect she re- 
sembles the authoress ! 

Soon after Zuleime turns up, living in the most graphic 
wretchedness with her child, and scarce able to pay her 
rent. Mrs. Knight, or *‘ Ida’’—a fellow-lodger—sees it 
all; and kindly induces her to appear on the stage, 
among the dumb attendants, at first. This is at Rich- 
mond, Fairfax is in the theatre, sees his poor wife, and 
at the same time sees the theatre on fire! He rescues 
her in the midst of some very powerful description, and 
takes her to his mother’s house. She is afterward taken 
to White Cliffs, her old home, and dies—after she has 
heard of the death of her sister Clifton, at sea. 

Clifton is now free, and the melo-dramatic widow 
knows it; she also knows that the captain is tender ou 
Kate. One day, after he has been folding Kate to his 
bosom at White Cliffs, (the authoress seems to have a 
a great partiality for these foldings to the bosom and 
other tender demonstrations,) the melo-dramatic, who 
has had a peep, breaks out: 

‘¢ Catharine turned with the intention of seeking her 
own room, brt was instanfly confronted by Mrs. Geor- 
gia Clifton, who stood before her with pallid cheek, set 
teeth, and gleaming eyes. She caught the wrist of the 
girl; and keeping a vaio 5 vice-like grasp upon it, 

ragged her almost with violence into the parlor before 
the window, and casting herself into a chair pulled 
Catharine up before her, and fixed those wild, dilated, 
star-like eyes upon her face. It fell blushing under the 
gaze.’ 
Such a termagant catechism as follows! Sucha terrible 
unwidow-like confessional of love! The melo-dramatic 
winds up the tirade thus: 

‘¢ Now, hear me, girl !?? She rose upon her fect, bend- 
ing over Catharine, with her hand clutched upon the 
maiden’s shoulder with a vice-like grip, and gazing into 
her eyes with contracted, gleaming pupils, she said— 
while her voice dropped into the low, deep, stern tone 
of intense and concentrated passion, in which every 
word, syllable, letter, was articulated with a distinct 
metallic ring—‘* Now, hear me! If you dare to come 
between me and my love—by the living Lord that sent 
my burning soul upon this dull earth, and who can hurl 
it hence to a burning perdition—I will find a way to kill 
you! Do you hear me?? ”? 

We challeng® any male writer to show greater vigor 
of feeling and expression than is here shown by a fe- 
male pen, skillful in tracing the emotions of the female 
heart ! 

Colonel Conyers asks Kate to marry him. She re- 
fuses, in the kindest way, her hand on his shoulder; 
tells him very frankly that she loves another, and says: 


‘‘T envy the waiting-maids and men, and even the 
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dogs, who are full-feasted every day, with the presence 
for which my heart starves. I would like to give my 
life to his service, but I am unnecessary to his smallest 
need.”? 

Mrs. Southworth certainly exhibits a powerful know- 
ledge of what is finest and truest in maidenly feeling ! 
The major raises the siege at once. In a little time, 
Mrs. Clifton, (the captain’s mother) suspecting the truth, 
asks Kate for a little of her confidence—asks if she loves 
the captain. Kate speaks: 

‘¢< Well, dearest lady—yes!—down pride!—if it will 
give you any pleasure to hear it, I must not withhold 


the confession—yes, I do love your son—so much—so 
much—that it will make me an old maid!’ 


“Mrs. Clifton laughed, a little, low, jolly laugh.”? 


‘* A little, low, jolly laugh!?? Reader, it is our turn 
now! Well, old Mrs. Clifton is dying, and makes her 
son promise to marry Kate. He is agreeable; and, in 
casual conversation, mentions the fact to the dark and 
melodramatic widow. 


‘¢ Had a bullet sped through her heart, she could not 
have given a more agonized bound. Then she struck 
both hands to her temples, started hastily half across the 


floor, paused again as if distracted, and suddenly cried 
out— 


‘¢¢ You shall not do it! By my soul you shall not do 
it' You never, never shall become the dupe of that wo- 
man! I have entered the lists with her. I mean, that 
to save you, I have done so, and before I leave them, I 
will prove her false and treacherous. God show the 


right!’ ” 

No doubt this is the way a widow woman of strong 
feelings would act under the circumstances. Mrs. South- 
worth, as a lady, ought to know pretty nearly. That 
baleful and fiendish woman, Georgia, now forges a let- 
ter, which seems to express Kate’s joy that her slavery 
is over, that she is to be Mrs. Clifton and will manage 
the captain! This was directed to her brother. When 
Clifton saw it, he felt—but it is indescribable! How- 
ever, he said he would abide by his promise: 


668 Marty her!’ screamed Georgia, with the ery of a 
) 


wounded hyena—‘ marry her, and sacrifice all your 
hopes of happiness, for the sake of keeping quiet the last 
few hours of adying woman! You will not do such a 


thing !? » 

The captain says he will: and goes off. Her feelings 
are so strong that she falls on the floor, insensible. 

The captain and Kate are married, in a wonderfully 
gtim and imposing manner. He is cold and stern, and 
resolyes to have no further affection for his wife. These 
are his ferrible sentiments : 


‘¢¢-Yes, madam, you wear my name. such as it is. 
You rule my house such as tt is! But as for its poor 
master, lady, he is your most humble servant, but no 


lover !? »? 

He turns up his chin at her, sarcastically, calls her a 
diplomatist and ‘‘ Maria Theresa’? and says she is his 
bane. The narrative, at this part, is very tragic and 
touching. Still Kate is so lofty and exemplary, and 
pays such attention to the accounts and the management 
of the estate! 

But she says—*‘ Oh! I would to Heaven this were 
over—some way;’?? and he says: ‘‘ And so would I to 
God, that this were over—somehow!*’ A climax of do- 
mestic horror! He asks her to swear that she did not 
write that letter. She says she cannot swear; but thinks 
the truth will come out yet—adding : 


<T believe in miracles, becanse I believe in the infi- 
nite power and goodness of God, and in the everlasting 
promises of the Bible.’? 

After all, the hard-hearted. man goes away to join his 


regiment. During his absence, she writes him such a 
sensible letter, thus: 





‘*¢Dearn Mason Crirrton—After a very careful in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the ap tren and much 
patient thought concerning them, I have concluded—if 

have your approbation and authority for doing so—that 
the establishment can be cut down so as to reduce 
the annual expenditure to about one-half its present 


amount.’ ”? 

The rest is in the same clear-headed style. The wretch, 
in replying to her, begins: ‘‘ Madam! your favor of 8th 
inst. lies before me!’’? He writes another letter to tell 
her that he is a prisoner—and that the boy that she stu- 
pidly sent to be with him and take care of him, is to be 
hanged asa spy. And he says that if she will not save 
the boy, he ‘* will never speak to her again!”" The ty- 
rant! But Kate resolves. She makes a long and despe- 
rate journey, through many perils, on a pony. She finds 
the British general, and gets the boy’s pardon; and then 
rides furiously and long to bring the reprieve! He’s 
saved! He’s saved! But she is in a swoon; anda 
heavy sickness overtakes her. Clifton comes and bends 
over her. He has heard something and hasrelenteds It 
is all madeup. The widow has died and confessed all! 
Fairfax comes, too, and says— 

‘¢¢ But, where is noble Catherine, now ?’ 

‘¢¢In adeep sleep, or rather a trance-sleep, superin- 
duced by the excessive toil and fatigue she has lately 
gone through,’ says Clifton, 

‘«¢ Like a warrior taking his rest !? 

‘¢ ¢ No—I wish you would not apply that line, great as 
it is, to her. She is not heroic, which is masculine—my 
Kate—she is strong only through her affections, and a 
very child in timidity at other times.’’ 

The tenderness of these simple words is touching. 
‘¢ Like a warrior taking his rest’?’—ah ! Catherine slowly 
recovers, and when she is quite recovered, poor Clifton 
is down; he is prostrated and falls into a frenzied sick- 
ness. ‘ At last the frenzy fairly exhausted itself, and 
he sank into a comatose state.?? From that he fell into 
a state of ‘‘ insensibility,’’ and then into a state of ‘‘ lux- 
urious calm.’? When he knew his. wife, who had 
brought him ‘a light breakfast,’? he was greatly affect- 
ed. But she said, with her usual noble feeling and fine 
judgment : 


‘¢ Please do not try to talk to-day. 
clination you have for sleep. It is so needful to you, 
and will prove so restorative. And to-morrow, wher 
you are better, we can converse.”? 


Yield to the in- 


On the last page but one, he says, ‘‘ Kiss me, Kate! 
You never kissed me in your life.?? She did so; * blush- 
ing and timid, as the girl that she was!’? Then they 
went home; and.lived very happily together forever 
after ! 

Now that we have got through this trying and unwel- 
come business, we may as well sum up our conclusions 
and have done with it. As Cromwell said to the Long 
Parliament, so we say to our authoress; ’t was she her- 
self, by putting forth this book, set us to do this thing, 
She has challenged public opinion, and it is fit she should 
have it. We must hereby declare that her book is nota 
good one; it isa forced, feeble and unsatisfactory per- 
formance. We have not, from the beginning to the end 
of it, been able to discover one passage of true feeling, 
humor or pathos. The incidents are but loosely con- 
nected, and the dialogue is totally without character— 
constrained, unnatural, and full of palpable effort. 

This astonishes us. We can easily perceive that the 
authoress is a woman of lively, salient feelings, and fa - 
miliar with the ways of society; and we cannot con- 
ceive how such a writer, giving herself up to her owe 
unaffected ideas and impulses, could avoid producing 


something true to nature and genuine feeling—something 
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which we cannot find in either of these volumes. We 
cannot for a moment doubt that her letters to relatives 
or friends would be good and pleasant things.’ The fact 
is, she has rushed out of her sphere and into the book- 
making line—a horrid business— a dreadful trade, like 
his that gathers samphire.’? She made up her mind to 
go on stilts; and has gone on them. She has elevated 
all her ideas into the cold, unnatural pitch of “ fine 
writing,’’ and neglected the lower and better tone of her 
own, unforced ideas of things. We have an idea that 
her acquaintance with light literature and exotic reading 
has inveigled her into these perilous attempts. We 
know it is the case with thousands of her sex, and of 
ours, as well. The style in which she sets forth her 
ideas is a bad one; it is too full of effort—eternally aim- 
ing at the graphic and the striking, in the description 
of the emotions. A weak or vicious style of writing 
would destroy the merit of the most judicious plot or 
narrative in the world. 

The passages we have quoted from the ‘‘ Curse of 
Clifton,’ in this notice, prove that the authoress must 
have quitted the circle of her own every-day sentiments. 

he feelings and language attributed in it to both men 
and women are very unnatural—very violent. Men and 
women in actual life do not act in that way, or speak in 
that way; and every writer ought to be told, and ought 
to remember that the more fictitious characters think and 
speak like to real ones that we see about us in the 
world, the better is their chance of becoming attractive 
and earning the approbation of the public. 

All this is doubtless very different from the good- 
natured, meaningless puffery which the lady probably 
has already received from those who have noticed her 
works. But we speak in a spirit of the truest friend- 
ship, in warning her, and others too, against “ that fatal 
facility”? of writing and publishing which has betrayed 
s0 many, and has become such an unhealthy feature in 
our literature. 

The Chapel of the Hermits, and Other Poems. By John 
G. Whittier. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 
16:0, 


Whittier’s reputation as a poet is too well established 
to need even this delightful volume to stamp it. In none 
of his previous volumes, however, is his mind expressed 
with such serene strength and harmonious energy as in 
this beautiful collection. Heretofore, the leading critical 
exception to Whittier’s poems was one which had no 
little effect in increasing their immediate popularity, 
namely, the marked predominance of impulse over re- 
flection and imagination. A pure lyric is not, as some 
suppose, a mere outburst from the heart. It isa work 
which indicates an indissoluble union and fusion of emo- 
tion and thought. The primal sentiment, the impulse, 
1s emotional, but the emotion never becomes grandly 
and greatly lyrical, unless it has its outlet through the 
imagination. It then becomes rapturous, ecstatic, im- 
passioned ; terms which can be applied to no composition 
Which does not represent the whole nature of a man, 
passionate, intellectual, and moral, as fused into one 
indissoluble individuality, so that emotion seems to 
think and thought to feel, and the whole work to receive 
ite impetus and movement from the individual force be- 
hind or within it. A poem which comes directly from 
the heart, with but an imperfect alliance with the in- 
telleet, we call passionate ; when it comes from the heart, 
through the brain, we call it impassioned, or rather it 
demonstrates itself to be so, by its electric effect upon 








the consciousness of the reader. Emotional poetry has 
little force except on those who are tremblingly alive to 
the emotion expressed. It tends rapidly to degenerate 
into mere sentimentality. It is diffused in expression, 
weakening in its effect, and makes those who sympathize 
with it indulge in a lazy brooding over their own soft 
and tender sensations, resulting too often in one of the 
worst forms of selfishness—the selfishness of sentimen- 
tality. But a lyric, leaping hot from the heart, and 
clothing itself rapidly in the whole armor of the brain, is 
a life-communicating, life-enkindling force, condensed, 
like the lightning, it smites and shatters its way into 
hearts not naturally hospitable to the sentiment it ex- 
presses ; and it lifts men out of themselves into intense 
and beautiful sympathy with impersonal and universal 
sentiments and ideas. A true lyric makes all persbnal 
prejudices and vanities look mean and small; it com- 
municates direet power to the will; while under its in- 
fluence we are emancipated from the dominion of selfish- 
ness; and we have that revelation, the most important 
of which any consciousness can have an immediate cog- 
nizance, that the highest happiness of the individual 
consists in acting from instincts which transcend all in- 
dividual interests. 

Now it would be unjust to assert that Whittier ever 
fell into sentimentality. He was too vigorous and 
genuine for that. But we have sometimes thought that 
from haste in composition, or from the quick impulses 
of an unmanagable sensibility, he did not do com- 
plete justice to his real wealth of thought and imagina- 
tion. {It is with passion in poetry as it is with anger in 
life. The moment a man is stung into rage by some in- 
sult to his feelings or his convictions, it is difficult for 
him to refrain from pouring out upon his antagonist a 
torrent of confused oaths, interjections, half-hatched 
retorts, and other perilous ‘‘ merderies’’ of speech, 
which place him always at the mercy of a cool opponent ; 
whereas, if he used his rage simply as a fierce heat to 
kindle and sharpen his faculties, he might riddle his 
adversary with satire, or roast him on the slow fires of 
sarcasm, or overwhelm with impassioned indignation. 
The usual advice to such a man is, that he had better 
think twice before he speaks; and to a man of genius it 
is important that he should think twice before he writes, 
if he desires that his moral wrath should be also intel- 
lectual wratn, and his frenzy to mount up into fine 
frenzy. Whittier, in some of his early ‘ stirring’’ 
lyrics, was too apt to be attentive rather to the passion 
than to the poetry of his moral indignation; and accord- 
ingly he sometimes clutched the worn and current 
phrases, images, and melodies of verse, instead of in- 
venting new, and trusted to the excitement of his feeling 
to brighten them into novelty—a capital practice for the 
partisan or orator, whose object is immediate effect, but 
dangerous to the poet who wishes for permanent fame, 
based on a purely original expression of truth and emo- 
tion. Poetry never can be written transcendently well 
until the poet has rid himself of the popular fallacies 
regarding ‘‘ the heart.’? It is perfectly well known that 
a mere excitement of feeling has no effect on character. 
The lowest order of men are the most capable of such 
impressions, and the least influenced by them. The act- 
ing of that compound of all that is trashy with all that 
is mawkish, ‘* The Stranger,’? produces more tears than 
‘¢ Othello’ or ** Romeo and Juliet ;’? and the emotion is 
most expressed in those parts of the theatre where the 
distresses of the heroine exercise no moral effect what- 
ever—among the Mrs. Hallers in the upper portion of 
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the house. Emotional impressions are never lasting 
unless they deepen into thoughtfulness; the ‘ imagi- 
native wo” that Tennyson mentions, which 
‘¢ Diffused the shock throughout his life, 
But in the present broke the blow.”? 
We believe it is Shakspeare who says that tears dry 
sooner than any thing else. 

The volume of Whittier we have under consideration 
is an advance in thought, and consequently in feeling, 
beyond his other works. It indicates a clear capacity 
to look on both sides of a subject at once, without any 
abatement of vigor. In addition to this comprehensive- 
ness, we have the sweetness, tenderness and grace, the 
ideal serenity, the soft, clear, sunny charm, and the in- 
boyn and inwoven harmony, which, always latent in his 
poetic constitution, are more beautifully manifested in 
this collection than in any other. These fine things are 
purchased at no expense of power. The bold, swift, 
emphatic feeling and martial ring of his old style are also 
here, only modified by new excellencies. Now 

** To each passion of his breast 
The Graces lend their zone.’? 

‘¢The Chapel of the Hermits,’? the longest poem in 
the collection, is thoughtful and beautiful, nobly illus- 
trating the truth of the eternal presence of the Divine 
Life. The moral is most fitly conveyed in the author’s 
own lines: 


Forever old forever .ew, 
These home-seen splendors are the same 
Which over Eden’s sunsets came. 


To these bowed heavens let wood and hill 
Lift voiceless praise and anthems still ; 
Fall, warm with blessings, over them, 
Light of the New Jerusalem. 


Flow on, sweet river, like the stream 
Of John’s ‘Apocalyptic dream! 

This mapled ridge shall Horeb be, 
Yon green-banked lake our Galilee! 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shure; 

God’s love and blessing, then and there, 
Are now and here and every where. 

The portrait of Jean Jacques in this poem is most ad- 
mirable, both for subtle analysis and eloquent expression. 
Fine as is ‘*‘ The Chapel of the Hermits,’ we think the 
poem called ‘‘ Questions of Life,’’ is even better. It 
combines boldness of speculation with humility of spirit, 
and philosophic depth with religious sentiment. It is 
also very vigorous in style. The lines ring like strokes 
on an anvil, and the thoughts seem struck off from the 
pure strength and good-will of the blows. A sustained 
elevation, equally of thought and emotion, characterizes 
the poem throughout. It is a kind of counterpart to 
Emerson’s ** Problem,’’ and should be read in connection 
with that poem. 

One little piece in this collection pleases us so much 
for its liquid purity of tone and clear sweetness of style, 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it. It requires a 
man of great power to write a delicate poem like this, 
for the gentleness would lose all genuineness if not 
backed by power, and diffuse itself into sentimentality 
and conceit of gentleness. 


WORDSWORTH. 
WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF HIS MEMOIRS. 
Dear friends, who read the world aright, 
And in its common forms discern 
A beauty and a harmony 
The many never learn! 


Kindred in soul of him who found 
In simple flower and leaf and stone, 





The impulse of the sweetest lays 
Our Saxon tongue has known- . 


Accept this record of a life 

As sweet and pure, as calm and good, 
As a long day of blandest June 

In green field and in wood. 


How welcome to our eats, long pained 
By strife of sect and party noise, 
The brook-like murmur of his song 
Of nature’s simple joys! 


The violet by its mossy stone, 
The primrose by the river’s brim, 
And chance-sown daffodil, have found 
Immortal life through him. 


The sunrise on his breezy lake, 
The rosy tints his sunset brought, 
World-seen, are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain-peaks of thought. 


Art builds on sand ; the works of pride 
And human passions change and fall; 

But that which shares the life of God 
With Him surviveth all. 

From the * Prisoners of Naples,’’ a most cutting and 
truculent comment on the acts of His Lowness, the most 
un-Christian monarch of Naples—the vilest concoction 
of mud and blood that ever occupied a throne—we ex- 
tract, in conclusion, a little bit of autobiography, which 
strikes us as very simple, noble and beautiful. I,” 
says Whittier: 

I, who have spoken for freedom at the cost 

Of some weak friendships, or some paltry prize 

Of name or place, and more than I haye lost 

Have gained in wider reach of sympathies, 

And free communion with the good and wise— 
May God forbid that I should ever boast 

Such easy self-denial, or repine 

That the strong pulse of health no more is mine; 
That over-worn at noonday, I must yield 
To other hands the gleaning of the field— 

A tired on-looker through the day’s decline. 

For blest beyond deserving still, and knowing 

That kindly Providence its care is showing 

In the withdrawal as in the hestowing, 

Scarcely I dare for more or less to pray. 
Beautiful yet for me this autumn day 
Melts on its sunset hills; and far away 

For me the ocean lifts its solemn psalm, 

To me the pine-woods whisper; and for me 

Yon river, winding through its vales of calin 

By greenest banks, with usters purple-starred, 
And gentian bloom and golden-rod made gay, 

Flows down in silent gladness to the sea 

Like a pure spirit to its great reward. 


The History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon in 
1815, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By 
Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. Part 1. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 

The Harpers intend to issue this work in numbers, as 
fast as the Edinburgh edition is received. The present 
number contains the whole of the first volume of the 
English edition. We trust that, before Alison completes 
his work, the title-page will be altered as far as respects 
“ the accession of Louis Napoleon’’—an usurper of the 
worst kind, who disgraces the great and civilized nation 
he misgoverns, by enabling historians like Alison to as- 
sert that France is incapable of any better government 
than one founded on fraud, perjury, the destruction of 
public liberty, and the degradation of the people. We 
are not without hope that this man will fall with the fall 
of stocks, and the cessation of the confidence of the army 
—two things which may be predicted as likely soon to 
happen; and that Alison will therefore be compelled to 
end his history with the accession”? to power of some- 
thing more respectable than Louis Napoleon. 

The history, judging from the first volume, promises 
to exhibit all the characteristics of its predecess0’, 
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which ended with the fall of Napoleon the First. Un- 
der the semblance of candor, it insinuates the most des- 
picable misrepresentations; and, with the boldest pro- 
fessions of historical honesty, it suppresses facts, gives 
prominence to falsehoods, and so disposes its truths as 
often to make them produce the effect of lies. Events 
are never recorded in their relations to each other, but 
in their relations to the anti-democratic theory of the 
historian. In referring to the question as to the origin 
of government, he states the leading principle of his po- 
litical philosophy: ‘* Rouwsseau,’’ he says, * has affirmed 
that the origin of government is to be looked for in the 
social contract; other political dreamers have sought it 
in the ruthless power of primeval conquests; but its real 
source is to be found in a cause of more general and last- 
ing operation than either. It consists in the experienced 
inability of mankind to govern themselves.’? In this 
sentence he assumes the ground, that experience has de- 
clared against republicanism. Whether such a man is 
capable of writing the history of a period which espe- 
cially exhibits the tendency of the civilized world to 
adopt dernocratic and republican forms of government— 
a tendency which will certainly eventually become a 
fact in Europe—is a question easily decided. Such a 
man must necessarily start with a principle which,unfits 
him to discern the real character of the ideas, the men, 
and events—the whole historical phenomena—of the 
period he pretends to describe. 

Indeed, Alison, in England, enjoys about the same po- 
sition that Capefigue enjoys in France. We have heard 
it said, that when French noblemen became too old for 
debauchery, they always take to Capefigue. Alison is 
the great authority in England to old Tory country 
squires and other portions of the people who are preju- 
diced in blood and bone—who are incapable of perceiv- 
ing those wide views of the character and tendency of 
events which distinguish all the great historians of the 
time. Among men of letters, and of people who think, 
his reputation is lower than that of any writer who has 
gained an equal popularity. He is a feebie and barren 
thinker, constantly repeating a few one-sided truisms 
With an appearance of truly assinine wisdom, and enun- 
ciating the opinions of a country pedagogue with a gra- 
vity of manner worthy of Burleigh or Clarendon, of 
Hooker, Bacon, or Burke. Asa writer, he contrives to 
conceal poverty of expression in a parade of words; but 
even his vocabulary is limited, and he repeats terms, 
phrases, and a few dislocated metaphors, which he calls 
images, with the pertinacity of the most mechanical 
mannerist of style. With all these demerits, it is but 
fair to say that he has a dogged industry—that his works 
are full of information to those who are competent to dis- 
connect his opinions from his facts, and that his grossest 
mistatements are not the result so much of intentional un- 
truth as of the incapacity of his intellect to see any truth 
which contradicts his preconceived notions. * 

In regard to his view of the literature of the period be- 
tween 1815 and 1850, it may be said that both in his com- 
‘ments on character and on writings he is either common- 
place or wrong. His taste is bad, and he rarely gives an 
aceurate judgment which is not a mere echo of the ac- 
Credited opinion of the day. The field he traverses is 
one of the most glorious in the intellectual history of the 
world; but we have looked in vain in his long chapter on 
it for any fresh perception of a writer’s peculiar merit— 
for a gleam of original insight—for a‘single principle of 
Philosophical criticism. He js exceedingly compliment- 
ary toMr. James and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, but 
he does not condescend to notice Shelley. Yet we have 





little doubt that the chapter will impose upon’ many in- 
nocent readers, as a comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of the literature of the 19th century, and be ad- 
duced as a proof that Mr. Alison is equally able in po- 
litical and intellectual history. 





Spain: Her Institutions, Politics, and Public Men. A 
Sketch. By S. T. Wallis, Author of ‘* Glimpses of 
Spain.” Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 
16mo. F 


This is an admirable volume, candid in spirit, hopeful 
in tone, sensible in matter, and genial, felicitous, and 
scholarly in style. Mr. Wallis is not only a tourist of 
observing powers and tolerant character, but he is a 
writer in the true sense of the word—that is, all his 
sentences are penetrated by the mood of mind in which 
they were written, and his style is a pure individual. ex- 
pression of himself, with no direct obligations to his 
reading or his dictionary. He always uses the exact 
word which expresses his meaning, and the reading of 
his work is like listening to the conversation of a 
thoughtful and intelligent man, who tells us not only 
the facts of his observation, and the opinions of his un- 
derstanding, but the peculiar feeling which accompa- 
nied his perception of the one and his conception of the 
other. A quaint, rich, almost unconscious, humor fer- 
tilizes his style, and makes every paragraph a humorous 
picture. We read page after page with quiet delight. 
All the difficulties of expression become malleable to 
his touch, for he rever attempts to express what does 
not clearly exist in his own mind, and over this he has 
an absolute command. He is also disposed to do com- 
plete justice to Spanish character, and we confess our- 
selves to have had not a few obstinate prejudices and 
antique hatreds dispelled by his candid comments and 
luminous expositions. He sheds light on every topic 
he discusses. We think his book is the best book of 
travels we have ever read, that had Spain for its sub- 
ject. In reading him we find ourselves in the country 
of Cervantes, and Calderon, and Lope de Vega, and Mu- 
rillo—a country which, though fallen from its once 
preud estate, is still rich in nataral wealth, ina noble 
people, in the germs of free institutions, in the real 
sources of happinéss and glory. We have been most 
unjust and ungrateful to Spain in regard to our political 
relations with her, an injustice and ingratitude founded 
upon misconceptions, which so genial and intelligent a 
book as this of Mr. Wallis is calculated to dissipate. 
May his work have a circulation dve to its spirit of just 
observation, and to its uncommon literary merit. 





Voices from the Mountain and from the Crowd. By 
Charles Mackay. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields, 
1 vol. 16mo. 


Mackay owes much of his popularity to the sensitive- 
ness of his nature, to the popular impulses of the day in 
athe direction of reform, and many of his bold and stir- 
ring lyrics have passed into the homely classics of the 
people. Such are his ‘*‘ Good Time Coming,”? his ‘* Clear 
the Way,” and a number of others in the present collec- 
tion. Throughout his poems we feel the inspiration of 
a genial, hopeful, humane and ardent nature, loving 
truth and right even more than he hates falsehood and 
wrong, and gifted with all a poet’s richness and energy 
of expression, with the single exception of these fierce, 
swift, gleaming, smiting words and images, which leap 
from an impassioned imagination. Mr. Mackay is fan 
ciful and passionate rather than imaginative and impas- 
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sioned, and he therefore lacks condensation. He is apt 
to do whut Goethe accused almost all modern poets of 
doing, that is, of putting ‘‘ too much water in his ink.’* 
He excels in themes where, if compression would be a 
virtue, dilation is hardly a vice. The little poem called 
‘¢ A Reverie in the Grass’’ is full of witching fancies, 
and ranning, tivulet-like melodies, which seem to de- 
clare that. the whole piece gushed gleefully from him 
under the yery impulseof the scene it celebrates, There 
is much power and eloquence in the ‘‘ Death Banquet 
of the Girondins,’’ and ‘‘ The Confession.’?? The chief 
source of his wide popularity, however, seems to be his 
felicity in giving emphatic expression to popular senti- 
ments, and to ideas whose peculiarity consists in their 
being the common possession of large masses of men. 
The following little poem, for instance, expresses a 
common thought in a manner so striking as to produce 
the effects of an original conception. 


A PLEA FOR THE LIVING. 


Who knows how many a potentate of mind 
Has lived a stranger on the callous earth, 

Nor left a name or memory behind? 
How many un art has perished in its birth, 

That might have changed the fortunes of mankind, 
And re-imparadised us? Who shall tell 

All we have lost? What bliss ineffable 
Has shone before us—we remaining blind, 

Or hostile and indifferent to the light? ; 
Who tell what thoughts, that might have stirred the 

zones, 

Have died unheard, because we deemed it right 
To raise great cenotaphs o’er dead men’s bones, 

And starve the quick? or what millennia bright, 
Our studied scorn of living worth postpones ? 


Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir John F. W. Herschell. 
With numerous plates. Philadelphia: Blanchard § 
Lea. 


This is a new edition of Herschell’s Astronomy. With 
the first editian we were familiar, and have always con- 
sidered it one of the most scientific treatises of the kind. 
The elegance of the style—the singularly happy compa- 
risons by which astronomical facts and theories are made 
visible to the mind, and the skill with which the author 
has fulfilled his design of placing under his reader’s in- 
spection that central thread of common sense on which 
his analytieal researches are invariably strung, mark it 
as a work of very superior merit. 

In the present edition, the author has been careful to 
keep pace with the progress of discovery. There are 
notices of,seyeral new planets, and particularly of that 
one whose existence was predicted from the irregularity 
caused in the motion nf Uranus by its attraction. The 
third ring of Saturn, the observations that have been 
made on.comets, proper motions of stars, etc., have re- 
ceived attention. The plates are admirably illustrative. 
El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote dela Mancha, Nueva 

Edicion, Corregida y Anotada. Por Don Eugenio de 

Ochoa. . Nueva York: Por'D. Appleton y Companta. 

1 vol. 12mo. : 

A story is told of Rowe, the dramatist, that having 
waited on a noble earl, in high office, in order to ask for 
a place; his lordship asked the poet, with a meaning 
look, if he knew Spanish, and on his answering in the 
negative, the earl told him that he ought by all means 
to perfect himself in that tongue, Rowe, thinking of 
course that he was to have some office connected with 
the embassy to Spain, set resolutely to work, night and 
day, and in the course of 2 month waited upon the noble 


lord to inform him.ef his success. ‘Are you sure,” 





————— 


said the earl, ‘‘ that you are sufficiently acquainted with 
the language to. comprehend all its niceties of idiom and 
subtilties of phrase?’’ ‘ Yes,’? was Rowe’s confident 
answer. ‘* Then, I congratulate you, Mr. Rowe, on 
the pleasure you will have in reading Don Quixote in 
the original, Good morning, Mr. Rowe ;’’ and the poet, 
bursting with rage and vexation, was ushered to the 
door, 

This practical joke of the noble lord proved him to be 
singularly insolent and unfeeling, but the ironical con- 
gratulation to Mr. Rowe was not devoid of balm. To 
read Don Quixote in the original, is worthy all the 
trouble of acquiring the Spanish language, though Mr. 
Rowe, who depended on his daily writing for his daily 
bread, might probably have spent his time more pru- 
dently in some other occupation. The present edition 
of Don Quixote is carefully edited, is very cheap, and 
places the work within the means of all. 


Pleasant Pages for Young People; by Prout Newcombe. 
With numerous illustrations. Boston: Gould § Lin- 
coln. 

This is a most delightful little volume for the entertain- 
ment and profit of the young, overflowing with informa- 
tion of all kinds suitable to juvenile-comprehension and 
amusement, and imparted in a most charming style. 
Our young friends should not be satisfied until they 
have been presented with it. 


The History of New York, fromits Earliest Settlement 
to the Present Time. By W. N. Carpenter and T. S. 
Arthur.. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo § Co. 
This book is something more than a compilation—it is 

an original work, evineing great research, and written in 

a finished and most attractive style. Indeed, we know 

of no volume that contains so concise and yet full a sum- 

mary of the leading events and historical facts of our 
sister State. 


The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert 
Chambers. New York: Harper § Brothers. 4 vols. 
12me. 

This elegant and cheap edition of Burns is the most 
thoroughly edited, and the best arranged, of all the edi- 
tions in the market. The letters and poems are given iu 
chronological order, and illustrate each other. A purely 
lyrical poet, like Burns, is read with more interest, and 
with a better understanding of the source, meaning, and 
purpose of his lyrics, when edited after the manner that 
Mr. Chambers has adopted in the present edition. 


A Hero, and Other Tales. By the Author of ‘ Olive,” 
§e. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 
These stories are written with much power, are full 

of interesting and exciting incidents, and are devoted to 

the incwlcation of just habits of thought and sound mo- 


_rals. They are entitled ‘‘ A Hero,’ ‘¢ Bread Upon the 


Waters,’’ and ‘‘ Alice Learmont.’?’ 


The Experience of Life. By E. M. Sewall, Author of 

Amy Herbert, ete. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 

1 vol., 12mo. 

This work is addressed to the same class of meditative 
readers as Miss Sewall’s previous works, und is in point 
of literary merit equal to any of its predecessors; but 
we think that the authoress has fairly written herself 
out, and that her late novels are manufactured out of the 
same thoughts, sentimentsmnd characters, which formed 
the material of her early works. 
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